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TO 


THE   KING. 


SIR, 
The  History  of  Greece  exposes  the  dan- 
gerous turbulence  of  Democracy^  and 
arraigns  the  despotism  of  Tyrants,  By  de- 
scribing the  incurable  evils  inherent  in 
every  form  of  Republican  policy,  it  evinces 
the  inestimable  benefits,  resulting  to  Liber- 
ty itself,  from  the  lawful  dominion  of  here- 
ditary Kings,  and  the  steady  operation  of 
well-regulftted  Monarchy,  With  singular 
propriety^  therefore,  the  present  Work  may 
be  respectfully  offered  to  Your  Majesty,  as 
Sovereign  of  the  freest  nation  upon  earth  ; 
and  that  Sovereign,  through  whose  discern- 
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iv  DEDICATION. 

ing  munificence,  the  interest  of  those  libe- 
ral arts,  which  distinguished  and  ennobled 
Greece  beyond  all  other  countries  of  anti- 
quity, has  been  more  successfully  promoted 
in  Your  Majesty's  dominions,  than  during 
any  former  period  in  the  British  annals. 
That  Your  Majesty  may  long  reign  the 
illustrious  Guardian  of  public  freedom,  and 
the  unrivalled  Patron  of  useful  learning,  is 
the  fervent  prayer  of 

Your  Majesty's 
Most  dntifiil  Sufcgect  and  Servant, 

JOHN  GILLIEa 

trOVDOKy 

FtB.  10>  1786. 
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PREFACJE. 


The  following  History,  commences  with  the 
infancy  of  Greece,  and  describes  its  gradual  ad- 
vancement towards  civilization  and  power.  But 
the  main  design  of  my  work  is  confined  to  the 
space  of  seven  centuries,  which  elapsed  from  the 
settlement  of  the  lonians  in  Asia  Minor  till  the 
establishment  of  the  Macedonian  empire  in  the 
East  'y  during  which  memorable  period,  the  arts 
and  arms,  of  the  Greeks,  conspiring  to  excite  the 
admiration  and  terror  of  the  ancient  world,  justly 
merit  the  attentive  study  of  the  present  age,  and 
posterity.  In  the  general  revolutions  of  their  na- 
tional confederacy,  which,  though  always  loose 
and  imperfect,  was  never  altogether  dissolved,  I 
have  interwoven  the  description  and  principal 
transactions  of  each  independent  republic,  how- 
ever small  or  inconsiderable  ;  and,  by  comparing 
authors  seldom  read,  and  not  frequently  con- 
sulted for  historical  materials,  have  endeavoured 
to  trace  the  intricate  series,  and  to  explain  the 
secret  connection,  of  seemingly  detached  events, 
in  order  to  reduce  the  scattered  members  of 
Grecian  story  into   one    perpetual,    unbroken 
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narrative }  a  design,  difficult  indeed,  and  new, 
yet  evidently  well  calculated  to  promote  the 
great  purposes  of  pleasure  and  utility. 

In  the  view  which  I  have  taken  of  my  subject, 
the  fluctuation  of  public  affitirs,  and  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  war  and  fortune,  appear  scarcely  the 
most  splendid,  and  surely  not  the  most  interest- 
ing, portion  of  Grecian.  History.  By  genius  and 
fancy,  not  less  than  by  patriotism  and  prowess, 
the  Greeks  are  honourably  distinguished  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  By  the  Greeks,  and 
by  them  alone>  Literature,  Philosophy,  and 
the  Fine  Arts,  were  treated  as  important 
concerns  of  state,  and  employed  as  powerful 
engines  of  policy.  From  their  literary  glory, 
not  only  their  civil,  but  even  their  military 
ti*ansactions,  derive  their  chief  importance  and 
dignity.  To  complete,  therefore,  my  present 
undertaking,  it  seemed  necessary  to  unite  the 
history  of  arts  with  that  of  empire,  and  to 
combine  with  the  external  revolutions  of  war 
and  government,  the  intellectual  improvements 
of  men,  and  the  ever-varying  picture  of  human 
opinions  and  manners. 

In  the  execution  of  this  extensive  plan,  might 
I  assume  any  merit  to  myself,  it  would  be  tiat 
of  having  diligently  studied  the  Greek  writers, 
without  adopting  their  prejudices,  or  copying 
their  narratives  with  servility.  Many  events, 
highly  interesting  to  the  citizens  of  Athens  or  of 
Sparta,  now  interest  no  more ;  concerning  many 
important  transactions,  anciently  too  familiar  to 
be  explained,  the  Modern  Reader  will  reasonably 
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expect  information.  On  some  occasions,  there- 
fore, I  found  it  necessary  to  concentrate  and 
abridge  ;  on  others  to  dilate  and  expatiate;  but 
have  never  sacrificed  that  due  relation  of  parts  to 
the  whole,  and  to  each  other,  or  violated  that 
unity  of  design  which  I  was  ambitious  to  attain 
in  the  present  History,  by  condescending  to  copy 
or  translate.  In  the  Worjc  throughout,  I  have 
ventured  to  think  for  myself;  and  my  opinions, 
whether  well  or  ill  founded,  are,  at  least,  my 
own. 

The  present  History  wtis  undertaken,  and  a 
considerable  part  of  it  written,  many  years  ago, 
by  the  advice  of  some  persons  of  taste  and  learn-, 
ing,  who,  having  read  my  historical  introduction 
to  the  Orations  of  Lysias  and  Isocrates,  wished 
to  see  the  whole  series  of  Grecian  story  treated 
on  the  same  plan.  My  situation,  and  my  leisure, 
enabled  me  to  meet  their  wish ;  but  before  my 
manuscript  was  prepared  for  the  Press,  my  stu- 
dies were  interrupted  by  the  only  employment, 
not  enjoined  by  some  positive  duty,  which  I 
should  have  aU&wed  (such  are  the  sanguine  hopes 
of  authors!)  to  suspend  my  literary  labours. 
During  that  long  interval,  different  portions  of 
Grecian  History  have  been  ably  treated  in  En- 
glish, as  well  as  in  *  foreign  languages.     Yet,  as 


*  Among  the  foreign  works,  I  ^stinguish  with  pleasure  those  of 
Mr.  Meinersy  of  Gottingen.  To  the  author  of  this  History  it 
would  be  very  flattering  to  find  the  opinions  which  he  hazarded  in 
his  introduction  to  Lysias,  confirmed  in  a  subsequent  work  of  such 
a  respectable  scholar  as  Mr.  Meiners  (see  his  Geschichte  des  Luxus 
der  Athenienser,  Lemgo  1782),  were  it   not  extremely  natural 
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viii  PREFACE. 

most  of  those  works  still  remain  incomplete,  and 
as  none  of  them  embrace  the  whole!  extent^  of 
my  subject,  or  at  all  pre-occupy  my  plan,  I  ven- 
ture to  offer  the  present  History,  deeply  sensible 
as  I  am  of  its  imperfections,  to  the  indulgence 
of  the  public. 

that  writers,  who  drayy  from  the  same  sources,  should  adyance  the 
same  facts,  and  deduce  similar  conclusions.  In  the  fc41owing  His- 
tory, my  views  of  the  Pythagorean  bandy  and  of  the  Platonic  pMlotO" 
jaAy,*though  sufficiently  remote  from  vulgar  opinion,  nearly  coincide 
with  those  of  Mr.  Meiners,  in  his  Greschichte  des  Urqprungs,  Fort* 
gangs,  and  Verfidls  der  Wissenchafiten  in  Griechenland;  that  is, 
**  The  History  of  the  Origin,  Progress,  and  Decay  of  Philosophy  in 
Greece :"  a  work  not  yet  completed,  but  which,  as  far  as  it  extends, 
I  will  venture  to  recommend  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  accu* 
rate  treasuries  of  Greek  learning  contained  in  any  modem  tongue. 
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CHAR   I. 


View  qfthe  Tjogress  of  Civilization  and  Power  in 
Greece  y  preceding  the  Trojan  War.  —  History 
qfthat  War. — Its  Consequences. 

In  the  infancy  of  society,  men  are  occupied  with  chap, 
the  business  of  the  present  hour,  forgetful  of  v  _^_  m 
the  past,  and  careless  of  the  futiu'e.     They  have  iptroduo 
neither  ahihty  nor  inclination  to  contemplate 
their  public  transactions  in  the  impartial  light  of 
history,  far  less  to  treasiue  and  to  record  them. 
Their  recent  victories  over  hostile  tribes  are  ce- 
lebrated^in  the  artless  song  ^  or  commemorated 
by  the  rude  monument;  but  to  preserve  any  re- 
gular series  of  connecte4  events,  is  a  design, 
which  they  enjoy  not  the  means  to  execute, 
t"  ^  scarcely  the  capacity  to  comprehend.  ^ 

*  T«dt.  Annal.  1.  ir.  c.  49. 
f  VOL.1.  B 
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.   Their  simple  and  obscure  adventures,  which 
thus  pass  unremembered  by  themselves,  rarely 
excite  th^  inquisitive  curiosity  of  their  more  cul- 
tivated neighbours.     In    remote  ages  of  the 
world,  one  people  became  an  object  of  attention 
to  another,  only  as  they  became  considerable ; 
for,  until  the  full  maturity  of  Grecian  refinement, 
the  most  polished  nations  of  antiquity  attempted 
not  to  investigate  the  nature  «nd  powers  dP  .man 
in  the  untutored  efforts  of  savage  life.      The 
daring  spirit,  and  fierce  incursions,  of  Ae  Bar- 
barians in  the  east  of  Europe,  excited  terror  and 
consternation  among  the  more  civilized  and  more 
effeminate  inhabitants  of  Lesser  Asia  * ;  but  the 
luxurious  pride  of  the  latter  never  condescended 
to  examine  the  origin  and  history  of  the  people 
who  were  occasionally  the  object  o£  their  fiears* 
The  only  circumstantial  information  concerning 
both  the  Asiatics  and  the  Europeans,  must  be 
derived  from  the  early  historians  of  Greece  j  and 
when  we  reflect  on  the  innumerable  causes  which 
conspire  to  bury  in  oblivion  the  exploits  of  rising 
communities,  there  is  reason  to  wonder  that  we 
should  know^  so  much  concerning  the  ancient 
state  of  that  country,  rather  than  to  regret  that 
our  knowledge  is  imperfect. 

It  must  be  allowed,  however,  that  our  materials 
for  the  first  portion  of  Grecian  history,  are  rather 

•  The  Lydians,  Phrygians,  &c.  History  and  Fable  attest  the 
«ariy  chriKzationy  the  wealth,  and  wickedness,  of  those  nations.  See 
particukrly  Herodotus,  L  i.  c.  93,  &  seq.  and  StrabO,  L  xi.  p,  S52, 
&8eq.aBd  LxS^and  xiii.p.57S. 
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€<^us  than  consistent. •  The  subject,  indeed^  CHAP, 
is  Mch,  as  a  very  cautious  writer  would  choose  en«  ^  ^'  , 
lirely  toavmd,  since,  whatever  authorities  he  fol« 

*  ItU  snffident  to  read  TbucTdidee's  Uitroduction  to  hk  admired 
hiitofy  of  the  Peloponncsian  war,  to  perceiye  how  IHtle  correct  in- 
fonnation  could  be  obtained  by  that  diligent  inquirer  into  the  anti- 
quities of  his  country.  If  we  admit  the  common  chronology,  there 
is  reaiwn  to  believe  that  the  scattered  fragments  of  Grecian  histoiy 
were  preserved,  during  thirteen  centuries,  by  oral  traditioo.  The 
tales  or  rhapsodies  of  the  aaOt^  or  bards,  were  succeeded  by  those 
of  the  Cyclic  poets,  of  whom  an  account  is  giv^n  in  Casaubon  ad 
Athenamm,  1.  vii.  c  4.  Salmas.  in  Solin.  &^8chwarzius  Altdo^f  in 
Diss,  de  Poetis  Cyclids.  Composition  in  prose  began  with  the  use 
of  alphabetic  writing  about  six  centuries  before  Christ.  Plin.  Nat. 
Wtt,  1.  T.  c.  sr9.  The  first  prose  writers,  or  more  properly  the  first 
sml#ri  were,  Pherecydesof  Syros;  AcusUaus  of  Aigos;  Heilanieus 
ofLiCsbos;  Hecatseus,  and  Dionysius,  both  of  Miletus;  the  last  of 
whom  flourished  in  the  65th  Olymp.  520  B.  C.  and  immediately 
preceded  Herodotus.  Fh>m  the  work  of  Herodotus,  which  ibrro^ 
as  it  were,  the  shade  between  Epic  Poetry  and  History,  we  may 
judge  of  the  writings  of  his  predecessors ;  from  whom,  and  from 
the  Cyclic  poets,  Anaximenes  of  Lampsacus,  who  lived  in  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  lived  in  th^ 
time  of  Julius  Csesar,  compiled  the  first  books  of  thm  very  extensive 
but  inaccorate  coUections.  Apollodonis,Hy^us,(and  many  others^ 
whose  works  are  now  lost,)  combined  the  more  ancient  records, 
^vhether  in  prose  or  verse,  with  the  additions  and  embellishments  of 
the  lyrie  and  tragic  poets.  When  the  Greek  learning  becume  knowA 
to  the  Romans,  this  compound  of  history  and  iMe  furnished  the 
subject  and  the  incidents  of  hmumerable  tragedies  to  Ennius,  Accius^ 
Livhis  Audronicus,  Ac.  After  the  dowuM  of  Rome,  leatving  took 
tefiige  in  the  eastern  world.  The  antiquities  and  eflrly  history  of 
Oreeee  again  became  olijects  of  study  among  the  natives  of  that 
country;  but  the  heterogeneous  mass  of  truth  and  fiction  was  rather 
amalgiuaated,  than  purified,  by  Malala,  Ce^b-enus,  TJKtza,  Constanti- 
nus  Menasses,  and  other  Greeks  of  the  iniddle  ages.  See  Heine, 
Not  ad  JEneid.  U.  and  Vosnns  de  Historic  Gneds.  With  few  ei- 
eeptioas,  the  Greek  writers  may  be  pronounced  extremely  cardess 
in  matters  of  Chronology.  Herodotus,  who  has  been  emphatically 
styled  the  ftither  of  profane  history,  commonly  reckons  by  the  ages 
of  men.  The  accurate  histories  of  Itiiiicydides  and  Xenophon, 
where  the  time  of  each  event  b  precisely  ateertamed,  eompre^ 
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C  H  A  F.  lows,  hi»  narrative  must,  in  some  parts,  be  liable 
V  -^^>  to  objection.*     Yet  it  seems  essential  to  the  in^ 
tegrity  of  the  present  work,  to  explain  from  what 
assemblage  of  nations  the  Greeks  were  formed, 
and  by  what  fortunate  steps  they  arrived,  from 
feeble  beginnings,  to  that  condition  of  manners 
and  society  in  which  they  are   described  by 
Homer;  whose  immortal  poems,  a  meteor  in  the 
^oom  of  night,  brighten,  for  a  moment,  the  ob- 
scure antiquities  of  his  country, 
Fim  inh^      The  traditions^  of  the  Greeks  agree  with  the 
Greece,      authentic  records  of  sacred  history,  in  represent- 
ing {he  countries  afterwards  known  by  the  name^ 
of  Thrace,  Macedon,  and  Greece,  as  peopled  at 
an  earlier  period  than  any  other  portion  of  the 
western  world-     The  southern  corner  of  Europe, 
comprehended    between    the    thirty-sixth    and 
forty-first  degrees  of  latitude,  bordering  on  Epirus 
and  Macedonia  towards  the  north,  and  on  other 


heiMl  no  more  than  a  perk)d  of  seventy  yean.  £?en  in  tbeir 
time  chronology  teems  not  to  have  been  oultivated  as  a  sdenoe, 
since  the  first  spedmen  of  that  kind  is  said  to  have  been^  ^ven  7 
by  Demetrius  Phalereus,  in  his  apxwrw  aytrypa^,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fourth  century  before  Christ.  The  labours  of  Demo- 
trius  were  ^xjrrected  and  extended  by  Philocorus  in  his  Awets, 
The  historian  Timseusy  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  first  arranged  his  narrative  in  the  order  of  Olym- 
piads, which  b^gan  776  B.  C.  His  ^conteroporaiy  Sosibius  gave  a 
work,  intitled  xp^iwr  umpypvifti;  Apoliodorus  wrote  the  im^t^ 
Xpomen  I  and  on  such  chronologers  rests  the  credit  of  all  later  com- 
pilers, as  well  as  of  the  Arundelian  Marbles,  which  were  composed 
only  864  years  befoi^  Christ. 

,  f  What  Strabo  (L  ix.)  says  of  the   first  historians   of  Attica, 
**  that  thoy  differed  widely  firora  each  other  (voAAa  Sio^oivowrci  V  * 
may  be  applied  to  idlprofime  histories  of  those  early  times. 
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sides  surrounded  by  the  sea,  was  inhabited  above  chap. 
dghteen  centuries  before  the  Christian  cera,  by  v  ^\ 
many  small  tribes  of  hunters  and  shepherds, 
among  whom  the  Pelasgi  and  Hellenes  were  the 
most  numerous  and  powerful.*     The  barbarous  The  Pe^ 
Pelasgi  venerated  Inachus  as  their  founder;  and,  h^J^. 
for  a  similar  reason,  the  more  humane  Hellenes 
respected   Deucalion.      From  his  son  Helleh, 
they  derived  their  general  appellation,  which 
originally  denoted  a  Small  tribe  in  Thessaly'; 
and  from  Dorus,  Eoliis,  and  lon^,  his  more  re-  The  Utter 
mote  descen(knts,  they  were  discriminated^  by  j^Jjf  ^ 
the  names  of  Dorians,  Eolians,  and  lonians.®^ "«»«.  E^ 
The  Dorians  took  possession  of  that  mountainous  loniaBt. 
district  of  Greece,  afterwards  called  Doris :  the 
lonians,  whose  name  was  gradually  lost  in  the 
iflore  illustrious  appellation  of  Athenians^  settled 
in  the  less  barren  parts  of  Attica :  and  the  Eo- 
lians peopled  Elis  and  Arcadia,  the  western  and 
inland  regions  of  the  Peloponnesus.*    Notwith- 
standing  many  partial  emigrations,  these  three  ^* 
original  divisions  of  the  Hellenes  generally  en- 
tertained an  auction    for  the  estabhshments 
wbich  had  been  preferred  by  the  wisdom  or  ca- 
price of  their  respective  ancestors;  a  circum- 
stance which  remarkably  distinguished  the  Hel- 
lenic from  the  Pelasgic^race.    While  the  former 
discdvco^ed  a  degree  of  attachment  to  their  na« 

s  Marni.  Oxon.  epoch.  0.    ApoUodor.  BibUoth.  1.  ii^ 

*  Thucydid.  L  i.  c  28.  '  Strabo,  1.  viiL  p.  38J« 

*  Herodot  1.  L  c  66,  and  1.  m  c.  94.  ^ 

*  Diodor.  Siculus,  Lt. 

'*  Herecfidl  Pont,  apud  Atheneum,  1.  iit. 
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tive  land,  seldom  found  in  barbarians  who  live 
by.  hunting  or  pasturage,  the  latter,  disdaining 
fixed  habitations,  wandered  in  large  bodies  over 
Greece,  or  transported  themselves  into  the 
neighbouring  islands ;  and  the  most  ccmsiderable 
portion  of  them,  gradually  removing  to  the  coast; 
of  Italy  and  Thrace,  the  remainder  melted  away 
into  the  Doric  and  Ionic  tribes.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  twelve  centuries,  obscure  traces  of  the 
Pelasgi  occiu'red  in  several  Grecian  cities;  a 
district  of  Thessaly  always  retained  their  name; 
their  colonies  continued,  in  the  fifth  century 
before  Christ,  to  inhabit  the  southern  coast  of 
Italy,  and  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont:  and,  in 
those  widely  separated  countries,  their  ancient 
affinity  was  recognised  in  the  uniformity  of  their 
rude  dialect  and  barbarous  manners,  extremely 
dissimilar  to  the  customs  and  language  of  their 
Grecian  neighbours.  \* 
Colonies  Greece,  when  delivered  from  the  tiu-bulence 
E«n)t  and  ^  *  digged  race  of  men,  who  never  attained 
the  last,  much  consideration,  either  in  the  territories 
where  they  originally  dwelt,  or  in  those  to  which 
they  afterwards  removed,  was  not  left  to  be  slow* 
ly  civilized  by  the  progressive  ingenuity  of  the 
Hellenic  tribes.  The  happy  position  of  a  coun- 
try, which,  forming  as  it  were  the  frontier  of 
Ekirope  with  Asia,  is  divided  only  by  narrow 
seas  from  Egypt  and  S3nia,  and  situate  within 
reach  of  those  parts  of  the  East  which  were  an- 
ciently most  flourishing  and  populous,,  naturally 

^>  HcrodouLL    DioDy6.HaUcani.Li.    Pausaii.LviiL 
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imtted:  the  visits  of  tx«vdlers,  and  attracted  the  chap. 

establishment  of  colonies.   These  transient  visits,  ,^ \ 

or  temporary  settlements,  were  marked  by  many 
s^nal  benefits,  the  memory  of  which  was  kmg 
preserved  by  the  gratitude  of  Greece,  and  their 
merit  probably  exaggerated  by  her  fondness  for 
pjmegyric.     Even  those  Grecian  communities, 
which  justly  clmmed  the  hcmour  of  superior  an- 
tiquity, acknowledged  themselves  indebted  to 
strangers  for  the  most  important  discoveries^  not 
only  in  religion,  but  in  agricultufe  and  the  arts ; 
aod  contented  themsdves  with  the  glory  of  hav- 
ing diffused  a  borrowed  Mght  over  the  melan- 
choly gloom  of  ignorance  wMch  overspread  their 
neighbeursJ^      But  national  vanity  at  length 
pro^xeed  a  material  change  in  the  tradition. 
Wfcen  tibe  refined  descendants  of  the  rude  Greeks 
viewed  with  complacence  their  own  superiority 
in  arts  and  arms  to  all  the  nations  around  them, 
they  began  to  suspect  that  the  Gods  alone  were 
worthy  to  have  reared  the  infancy  of  a  people, 
who  eminently  excelled  the  rest  of  mankind. 
To  the  Gods  they  transferred  the  merit  of  the 
many  useful  inventions  ccnnmupicated  by  the 
generous  humaiiity  of  their  ancient  visitants ;  an 
ostentatious  fictiibn,  coloured  by  a  faint  semblance 
of  truth,  since  the  worship  of  several  divinities 
was  introduced    at    the   same   time,    and   by 
the    same    persons  ^^    who   made    known    the 

**  IfocraU  Pan^gyr.  panim. 

*>  The  Tytans,  Idaei  Dactyli,  Triptolemus,  &c.  Compare  Diodor. 
Sicul.  L  T.  and  Iio«ral.  Pan^gyr. 
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arts  most  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  himum 
life-" 

New  coio-  While  fable  thus  disguised  the  benefits  con- 
ulfgam™  ferred  by  the  first  transitory  voyages  into  Greece, 
countries,  history  preserved  the  memory  of  four  permanent 
establishments,  formed  successively  in  that  coun- 
try by  foreigners.  From  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth,  to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century 
before  Christ,  an  inundation  of  Egyptians,  Phe- 
nicians^  and  Phrygians  overflowed  the  Hellenic 
coasts.  The  causes  assigned  for  these  emigra«» 
tions  are  highly  consonant  to  the  manners  of 
remote  antiquity,  as  described  by  sacred  and  pro- 
fane  authors:  hatred  of  a  rival,  imps^ence  of  a 
superior,  in  one  instance  the  persecution  of  a  bro- 
ther and  an  enemy,  and,  in  general,  that  uneasy 
restlessness  of  disposition,  which  universally  pre- 
vails among  men,  who  have  become  sensible  of 
their  own  powers,  without  having  sufficiently 
learned  to  direct  them  to  the  hap^  pursuits  of 
arts  and  industry.^*  The  principal  colonies 
were  conducted  by  Ceerops^^  andDanaus,  Egyp- 
tians, who  respectively  settled  in  Athens  and 
A.  0.1556.  Argosj  Cadmus '^  a  Phenidan,  who  founded 
1495]  Thebes  in  3oeotia ;  and  Pelops,  a  Phrygian  ^\ 
1350.  whose  descendants- intenparrying  with  those  of 
Danaus,  King  of  Argos,  and  Tyndareus,  King  of 
Lacedaemon  on  Sparta,  aoquired  in  the  person  of 

**  Diodor.  Sicul.  l.v.  Isocrat.  Panegyr* 

**  Isocrat.  Hellen.  sub  initio.    Pind.  Olymp.  I^ 

1^  Strabo,  1.  ix.  and  Plut.  in  Theseo.  , 

^7  Strabo>  ibid,  and  Isocrat.  Hellen. 

t»  Isocrat.  Panatheu.    Thucydid.  L  i.    Diodor.  k  iv.. 
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Agaaiemnon  so  powedul  nm  ascendant  in  the  chap. 
'Pelopcmnesus.  ^*  TTie  family  of  DeuealkHi  still  v  ^  |v,  . 
reigned  in  Hiessaly ;  but  Thebes/  AtJiens, 
Arg06,  and  Sparta,  which  were  long  regarded 
as  the  principal  cities  of  Greece,  thus  fell 
under  the  dominion  of  four  foreign  lines  of 
princes,  whose  exploits,  and  glory,  and  mis- 
fortimes,  are  immortalized  by  the  first  and 
noblest  productions  of  Grecian  genius.  ^ 

The  countries,  which  these  adventurers  aban*  improve- 
doned,  had  not,  'according  to  modern  ideas,  at-  traduced 
tained  a  very  high  degree  of  maturity  in  laws  and  ^JjJ^ 
government.     It  cannot,  however,  be  doubted,  into 
that  the  natives  of  Egypt  and  the  East  were    ^^^^' 
acquainted  with  many  improvements  unknown 
to  the  Hellenic  tribes.     Conjectures  are  not  to 
be  placed  in  the  rank  of  facts ;  yet,  in  matters 
so  ancient  and  obscure,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
conjecture  from  the  only  facts  on  record,  that 
the  invaders. of  Greece  introduced  into  that 
country    the    knowledge    of   the     Phenidan 
alphabet;  improved  the  practice  of  agriculture; 
multipJied   the    rites   of  religion;    discovered 
to  the  Greeks  several  uses  of  the  metals ;  but, 
on    the    other    hand,    gradually    adopted,    in 
their  turn,   the  Grecian  language,  and  gene- 


ts Thucyd.  I.  i.    I>iodor.  I.  W.    Isocrat  Panatben. 

*^  The  works  of  Homer  and  Pmdar,  and  the  wridngs  of  the 
Greek  tragedian*.  In  these,  and  scarcely  any  where  else,  the  stories 
of  Cadmus,  Semele,  Bacchus,  Amphitryon,  Hercules,  OedipQa,Stc. 
may  be  read  with  pleasure  and  advantage;  for  as  Strabo,  L  Is,  sayi^ 
"  M  there  is  mooitroos  and  tragic  land." 
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ralfy  oonftined  to  the  Grecian  customs  and  ^ 
institutioiw^^X 
The  Phe-  The  introduc^n  of  the  Phemckwi  alphabet  was 
"jl^  ^-  an  improvement  "too  delicate  and  refeied  to  be 
immediately  attended  with  any  iaiportant  con^ 
seqi^ncesw  The  grots  understandings  of  the  Hel- 
lenes could  Hot  easily  comprehend  the  utility  of 
such  an  ingenious  invention.  The  knowledge  of 
it  was  acquired  and  pieserved  by  a  few  indi- 
viduals^ of  more  enlightened  minds:  buf  the 
feac  greater  part  of  the  nation*  long  contented 
themselves  with  the  ancient  mode  of  picture- 
writing,  whiclv  however  limited  in  its  applica- 
tion, seemed  sufficient  to  express  the  simplicity 
of  their  rude  ideas. 
Several  The  Phenicians;  were  well  ac<|uainted  with  the 

metals.  precious  metals  as  the  medium  of  exchange^  But 
the  unifonn  transactions  of  ihe  Greeks,  as  yet 
required  not  any  such  nicety  of  refinement. 
Even  during  the  Trojan  w^,  cattle,  being  the 


>*  Compare  Herodotus,  1.  y.  c  59.  1.  vii.  passim.  Montfaucon, 
PalflBOgraph.  Ghraec.  1.  itk  Plin.  1.  y.  c.  56  Sc  57.  Hyginns,  Fab.  S74. 
and  Epbonis  apud  Diodor.  1.  v. 

^  Herodotus  mentions  three  inscriptions  on  three  tripods,  con- 
secrated in  the  temple  of  Ismenian  Apollo.  The  first,  of  Amphi* 
tQpoB ;  the  second,  of  the  son  of  Hlppocoon;  the  third,  of  Laodamus 
the  son  of  Eteocles.  The  inscriptions  on  the  shields  of  the  heroes 
who  besieged  the  capital  of  Eteocles,  are  noticed  by  JEschylus,  in 
his  tragedy  indtled,  **  The  Seven  against  Thebes."  Yet  we  know 
from  Homer,  niad  vi  that  when  Prsetus  sent  Bellerophon  to  the 
King  of  Lyda,  be  gave  him,  not  a  written  letter,  but  <nitiara  At^pa, 
moonifiil  signs.  WritiDg  could  not  be  common  till  many  centuries 
afterward^  since  the  first  written  laws  were  given  in  Greeee  only  tin 
centuries  before  Christ.    Herodot.  L  iL    Strabo,  1.  vi. 
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ooeunocU^  of  most  general  demand,  was  univer*  c  ha  i^. 
si4Iy  regarded  as  the  most  convenient  measure  of 
value*  ^    It  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether 
gold  or  iron  be  more  advantageous  to  man,  the 
one.  by  exciting  his  industry,   the  other  by 
seK?oi]^dij^  that  industry  ui  all  the  variety  of  useiiil 
arts.     The  discovery  of  iron  in  Gireece  a^ded  Exteonon 
tihe  wcessaiy  implements  of  agticulbire,  the  ^Ji^. 
gradual  extension  of  which  alike  improved  the 
sterility  of  the  soil,  and  the  rudeness  of  the  in* 
hA}>itant3.     Before  the  arrival  of  Egyptian  colo- 
i)]^%  the  cultivation  of  tihe  ground  might  occa^ 
8kn^y  employ  the  divided  industry  of  scattered 
fimuUos;  but  thiB  valuable  aft  was  not  considered 

^i  la  a  we2I4aiiowii  fNuw^  H«mfr»  afiter  n^featioDii^  aA^r 
articles  with  which  the  Greekft  purchased  wine,  a44^  wrmcri  finaw, 
**  with  oxea  themselves.''  Some  scholiasts  and  commentators  ha?e 
nfffg"**^,  that  the  0oos  of  Honer  was  a  coin  stamped  with  the 
Sgaxe  of  an  ox,  said  to  have  heen  i^itfoduped  by  Xh^ienik  Vid. 
Pint,  in  Theseo.  But  were  it  allowed,  which  is  very  improbable,  ' 
that  Theseus  had  a  minty  it  would  sdll  be  improvable  thafHomer 
meant  sa^  a  eoia ;  for,  in  the  episode  of  Grlaucus  and  Diomed,  he 
says,  that  the  former  gave  his  gol4en  anoou^  w^rtk  a  haaih^ 
oxen,  for  the  brazen  armour  of  the  latter,  worth  only  nine.  Now 
we  knowiirom  PoUux,  Onomast.  h  ix.  c.  7.  that  the  coin  fiovs^  at 
^ilia|6Qe?«r  time  It  was  hatrodaced,  conjdmied  to  be  aalued  at 
two  drachmas*  Diomed's  aims,  therefore,  upon  the  siq>peaitkm 
of  the  scholiasts,  must  have  been  worth  about  nine  shillings;  and 
Glaucus's,  which  were  of  massy  gold,  worth  only  nine  pounds* 
Talents  of  gold  are  oheaa  mentioned  by  Homer.  They  were  pro- 
posed as  pri^ps-to  combatants,  and  oftred  as  dedications  in  temples, 
but  too  valuable  to  serve  as  current  specie.  Homer  and  Herodot. 
pMgiBi.  Homff/ui,  money,  is  derived  fix>m  pofxof,  law,  because,  as 
Aristotle  says,  ov  ^vam^  oMm  yofm,  cs^  **  the  ori^  of  dfoney  h  not 
**  natural,  but  conventional  and  arbitrary.*'  But  in  Homer's  time, 
the  word  vofios  was  used  in  a  quite  dMhrent  sense :  M^uoyia  must 
therefore  hove  been  derived  from  ifr  at  a  hiter  period.  Com., 
niad.  L  XX.  v.  249.  and  Aristot.  £thic.  f^com.  L  v.  e«5. 
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as  an  object  of  general  concern.  Cecrops  &tst 
engaged  the  wandering  hunters  or  shepherds  of 
Attica  to  unite  in  villages  of  husbandmen.  Com, 
wine,  and  oil,  rewarded  their  useful  labours^; 
and  these  productions,  being  acquired  by  com- 
mon toil,  were  regarded,  with  the  ground  itself, 
as  a  common  property.^ 
Religious  The  idea  of  an  exclusive  and  permanent  right 
to  all  the  uses  of  a  piece  of  land,  whether  belong- 
ing to  communities  or  to  individuals*,  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  steps  in  the  progress  of 
society.  In  Greece,  this  invaluable  right  was 
immediately  followed  by  such  institutions  as 
tended  to  secure  its  Enjoyment,  and  to  check  the 
injustice  of  man,  who  is  seldom  willing  to  acquire, 
by  slow  labour,  what  he  can  ravish  by  sudden 
violence.  The  salutary  influence  of  religion  was 
employed  on  this  important  occasion.  We  are 
told  by  several  writers,  that  the  practice  of  agri- 
cultuse^  and  the  rites  of  religion,  were  introduced 
at  the  same  time.  ^  But  these  authors  also 
inform  us,  that  their  pretended  founders  of  reli- 
gious worship  abolished  the  use  of  living  sacri- 
fices^ J  a  custom,  which  evidently  supposes  the 
prior  establishment  of  an  ancient  and    more 

*4  Pausan.  1.  iiL    JEscfayl.  Eummi. .  ^ 

*•  Hie  rt/imns,  or  ctU  of  ground,  so  odea  'mentioned  in  Homer^ 
as  bestowed  by  general  consent  on  admired  kings  and  chiefs,  might 
have  suggested  this  observation,  which  seems  to  have  escaped 
notice,  thovgh  attended,  as  we  shall  find,  with  very  important 
consequences. 

**  Diodor.  Pausan.  Apollod* 

*>  990v$  muntots  cryaX^cll'',  {mi  /tail  &tirw$mu  Porph.  de  AbstioeBk 
iv.SS.  ■ 
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bloody  superstition.    Yet,  in  this  humane  pro-  chap. 
hibition,   we  may  perhaps  discern   a  laudable  ^  -    .^ 
attempt  to  correct  the  barbarity  of  the  Greeks, 
and  to  raise  the  new  occupation  of  agriculture 
above  the  ancient  employment  of  hunting. 

jB^ore  and  during  the  time  that  the  Hellenic  The  Hei- 
tribes  received  continual  accessions  of  population  f^their 
&om  distant  countries,  they  were  no  less  diligent  ^f^ 
in  sending  forth  their  own  colonies.     As  they  guage  of 
originally  subsisted  by  hunting,  fishing,  and  pas-  ^'^^^^ 
turage,  a  large  extent  of  territory  was  requisite 
to  supply  them  with  the  nec^saries  of  life.    They, 
were  not  afflicted  by  the  oppressive  terrors  of 
dcj^tism;  they  were  long  \macquainted  with 
the  gentle,  but  powerful  operation  of  r^ular 
government ;  and  without  subjection  to  the  oiNf 
jor  the  other,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  men  to 
live  together  in  large  societies.    «When  any  of 
their  communities  seemed  inconveniently  nuine- 
jrous,  they  divided  it  into  Several  portions,  of 
which  the  principal  kept  ^possession  of  their 
original  seats,  wMe  the  others  occupied  and 
peopled  the  surrounding  territories.     It  was  thus 
that  the  EdUans  dispersed  themselves  through 
many  part*  of  the  Peloponnesus ;  the  unf<»tunate 
Sisyphus^,  who  founded  the  city  of  Corinth, 
being  a  descendant  of  Eolus ;  and  the  ancestors 
of  the  wise  Nestor,  who  reigned  in  sandy  Pylos, 
being  sprung  from  the  same  EoUc  race.  *     A 
considerable  division  of  the  lonians  settled  along 

^  Km  Mi^yf9f  vaJUof  n^m^^  a^7flt  fxorro*     Homer.  OdyM. 
^  Pausiua.  in  Coriathet.  Messen. 
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the  soutliem  shores  of  the  Cdritldiiaii  gtilph,  in 
the  province  which,  eighty  years  after  the  Trcjan 
war,  changed  the  name  of  Ionia  for  that  of 
Achaia.  ^  The  territory  beyond  the  Corinthi^i 
isthmus  was  parcelled  out  among  innumerable 
subdivisions  of  the  Hellenic  tribes.  •*  When  the 
continent  of  Greece  seemed  sufficiently  populous^ 
the  Athenians  gave  inhabitants  to  the  isle  of 
Eubeea  5  and,  many  centuries  before  the  famous 
e^taUishments  formed  by  the  Greeks  on  the 
coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  of  IbJy,  and  of  TTitiace^ 
.^  Dorians  had  sept  a  colony  to  Crete",  and 
Uie  Edians,  under  the  conduct  of  Dardanus,  had 
planted  the  eastern  bimks  of  the  Hellespont.  ^ 
During  the  Trojan  war,  the  inhabitants  of  those 
various  and  widely  separated  doimtries  used  the 
same  language  spoken  by  the  Hellenes,  and  ac^ 
knowledged  the  general  influence  of  the  same 
principles  and  numners*  Unless  it  is  supposed^ 
&erefi>re»  that  not  only  the  Phrygians,  but  the 
Phenicians  and  Egyptians,  originally  spoke  the 
jiame  Hellenic  tongue,  it  seems  reasonable  to  con* 
jecture,  that  the  colonies  conducted  by  Cecrops, 
Cadmus,  and  Donau^  gradually  ad<^>ted  the  lan- 
guage of  the  aborigines  of  Ghreece.  ^ 

.   >•  StrabOyLvii.  >>  Id.  ilndL  Pansan.  ft  Diodor. 

3*  Diodor.  ibid.    Strabo,  1.  vii.  p.  496. 

»  Senriiis  in  JEneid.  in. 

M  Herodotus,  1.  v.  c  58.  says,  that  the  colonj  of  Cadmus 
ehanged  theif  speedi,  bdng  smrouaded  by  the  Ioi^mis,  an  UeUeoic 
tribe.  He  says  further,  that,  together  with  their  language,  they 
changed  the  power  of  some  of  their  letters.  He  acknowledges  that 
Che  CateeittM,  or  PfaenietaBs,  eottttflideatad  to  the  lonians  the  use 
of  letters;  but  the  lonians,  he  says,  adapted  the  Pheoiaaa  alphabet 
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A  siiigle  reflection  appears  sufficient  to  prove,  chap. 
that  liiey  likewise  conformed  to  the  Grecian  in-  v  _^^. 
stitutions  of  government.     The  inflexible  rigour  tojgcthcr 
of  despotism,  which  has  in  aU  ages  prevailed  in  iTifsdtu. 
Egypt*  and  the  East,  was  unknown  to  the  con*  ^^""  ^ 
^erors  of  Troy.    Since  the  absohite  power  of 
k]|)gs  was  not  acknowledged  during  a  period 
of  war  and  danger,  requiring  the  strictest  militaiy 
subordination ;  and^  since  the  Greeks  preserved 
their  freedom,   after  the  increasing  wealth  of 
many  centiuies  had  a  tendency  to  prepare  them 
for  servitude  -,  it  cannot  reasonably  be  supposed, 
that  an  Oriental  S3rBtem  of  oppression  should 
have  prevailed  in  the  more  early  ages  of  poverty 
and  independence  '^ 


36 


to  the  souads  of  their  own  language.  The  eastern  tongues  are  in 
general  extremely  deficient  in  Towels.  It  is,  or  rather  was,  mucH 
dnputed,  wfaeth^  the  ancieiit  Ori^aitals  us«d  any  characters  to  ei* 
piMf  them.  Their  kMAguages,  therefore,  must  ha?e  had  ao  ioflexihlt 
thickness  of  sound,  extremely  Afferent  from  the  yocal  harmony  of 
the  Greek,  which  abounds  not  oky  in  vowels  but  in  diphthongs. 
Hiis  drcumstance  denotes,  in  the  GK-aeltfi,  organs  of  perceptwn 
more  acute,  elegant  s^  discernii^  They  felt  such  jinnt  vai;iatioiit 
of  liquid  sounds,  as  escaped  the  dulness  of  Asiatic  ears,  and  in^ 
vented  marks  to  express  them.  They  distinguished,  in  this  manner^ 
not  only  their  articulation,  bat  theor  quantity,  and  afterwords  thdf 
Busk^  intonatKBiy  as  sh&U  b$  explained  hereafter,  in  treadog  of 
the  Grecian  music  and  poetry. 

»  The  government  of  the  Egyptians,  as  well  as  of  the  Asiaticv,  is 
uniformly  represented  in  Scripture  as  an  absolute  menarcfay.  iierdi» 
dotus  and  Diodorus  mention  some  laws  of  the  Egyptians,  which 
seem  to  circumscribe  the  power  of  their  kings.  But  these  laws,  if 
wellexamined,  wiU  confirm  the  observation  in  the  text.  They  were 
fffaMU^'^j  not  in  farour  of  the  nation  at  large»  hut  of  the  pfiefH 
sod  soldiers.  The  throne  of  Egypt  was  supported  by  the  altar,  and! 
definded  by  the  sword ;  and  what  despotism  can  be  upheld  but  by 
the  same  means? 

3*  See  dw  principles  esteblshed  by  Tacitus  de  Mor.  Oermao. 
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CHAP.      The  Phenicians  being  considered  as  the  prin- 
V   -',v  dpal  navigators  and  merchants  of  the  ancient 
Happy  si-    world,  it  is  commonly  believed  that  the  example 
Greece  for  of  the  Phenician  colonists  first  taught  the  Greeks 
commerce.  ^  brave  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  and  to  maintain 
a  commercial  intercourse  with  each  other,  as  well 
as  with  foreign  nations.     But  it  is  sufficient  to 
throw  a  glance  on  the  geography  of  Greece,  to 
perceive    how    naturally    commerce,     without 
foreign  aid,  might  have  arisen  spontaneously  in 
that  highly-favoured  country.     The  continent, 
itselfwBshed  on  three  sides  by  the  sea,  is  sur- 
rounded by  innumerable  islands,  abounding  in 
excellent  harbours.     The  variety  of  soils  and 
productions  is  greater,   perhaps,   than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world,  of  an  equal  extent.    All 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  comprehending 
the  most  beautiful,    and,   anciently,   the  most 
flourishing  part  of  the  earth,  are  more  accessible 
to  Greece  than  to  any  neighbouring  country. 
Yet  it  appears  from  the  light  of  history,  that  the 
Greeks  did  not  early  avail  themselves  of  their 
fortunate  situation,  or  of  the  supposed  lessons 
of  their  Phenician  instructors. 
Gircunr-         Many  circumstances  conspired  to  prolonggthe 
^?^^   udkacj  of  their  nation,  and  to  retard,  during  se- 
tarded  the  vera!  ceuturies,  their  improvement  in  commerce, 
SJ^^in    as  well  as  in  agriculture,  and  the  other  useful  arts. 
£^^-.    The  surface  of  Greece  is  more  indented  by  creeks 
country,     and  rivers,  and  more  roughened  by  mountains 
and  promontories,  than  that  of  any  other  part  of 
Enrqpe.    These  natural  divisions  kept  the  differ- 
ent communities  in  a  state  of  sepsuration  and  hosti^.^ 
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lity.     The  ideas  of  their  ancient  consangiiiiiity  chap. 
and  common  origin  were  weakened  or  e£&ced  by  \^J^ 
the  perpetual  conflux  of  foreigners.     They  could 
not  travel  beyond  their  own  narrow  districts 
without  being  exposed  to  the  insults  of  enemies. 
These  insults  excited  resentment ;  mutual  inju- 
ries were  offered  and  retorted ;  each  city  was  at 
war  with  its  neighbours :  and  the  smattness  of  SmalhiecB 
the  Grecian  states,  a  circumstance  which,  during  ^^^ 
the  happy  ages  that  form  the  subject  of  the  •^^• 
present  history,  J:ended  to  break  the  force  <rf 
Custom  and  opinion,  and  to  encourage  that  no* 
ble  emulation,  so  £ptvourable  to  the  progress  of 
virtue  and  science^  thus  produced^  in  less  fortu- 
nate times^  an  effect  of  the  most  o);q)osite  nature^ 
choaked  the  seeds  of  order,  and  repressed  the 
ffeeble  shoots  of  arts  and  humanity. 

Tfie  metals,  originally  destined  to  promote  the  The  coasu 
peaceful  labours  of  man,  were  converted  into  JSa^*'^ 
powerful  instruments  of  destruction  ;  and  while 
the  land  was  ravaged  by  the  sword,  the  sea  was 
covered  with  pirates.  The  Phenicians,  the  Ca- 
rians,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Greek  islands  in 
general^  considered  navigation,  not  as  the  means 
of  uniting  nations  by  mutual  intercourse  and 
commerce,  but  as  a  happy  expedient  for  enabling 
the  poor  and  the  brave  to  plunder  the  rich  ter- 
ritories of  their  less  warlike  neighbours.  The 
coasts  of  Greece,  though  in  early  times  their 
bleak  forbidding  aspect  might  have  repelled  the 
avarice  of  free-booters,  yet,  from  the  proximity 
of  their  situation,  and  the  valuable  cargoes  of 
hardy- slaves  in  which  they  abounded,  were  con- 

VOL.  I.  c 
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timi8%  infested  lyy  tirfvd  descents.  The  unfor- 
tified places  near  die  sTiore  surrendered  wit*KHit 
resistence;  the  fruits  of  their  painful  industry 
were  plundered  or  destroyed,  and  the  most  va- 
luable portion  of  their  inhabitants  dragged  into 
captivity.  The  practice  of  piracy  and  invasioa 
was  not  a  temporary  resource  of  war,  prompted 
by  necessity,  or  a  just  revenge:  it  grew  into  ati 
ordinary  profession,  which  was  «o  far  from  being 
deemed  ttishdnourabie,  that  it  conferred  much 
glory  and  renown  on  those  who  exercised  it  with 
^kill  and  bravery.*^ 
The  in-  During  this  disordered  state  of  society,  the  arts 

m?^nvadl  ^^  peace  were  almost  entirely  ne^ected,  and 
ed  by  sa-  Greece  was  ready  to  be  plunged  into  the  grossest 
barbarism,  by  its  domestic  dissensions.  The  ir- 
ruptions of  the  Thracians,  Amazons,  and  other 
northern  savages,  threatened  to  accelerate  this 
melancholy  event,  and  to  complete  the  ruin  of  the 
unhappy  Hellenes.  *  But  it  may  be  observed  in 
the  a£^rs  of  human  life,  that  any  extraordinary 
measure  of  good  or  evil  commonly  leads  men  to 
dread,  or  to  expect,  a  sudden  revolution  of  for- 
tune ;  a  natural  sentiment,  which,  though  liable 
to  be  abused  by  credulity  and  superstition,  is 
founded  on  the  firm  basis  of  experience.  The  ru- 
diments  of  the  most  useful  designs  are  suggested 

37  Thucjdid.  1.  L  6is  Ko<rfios  koXms  ravro  Zpav  The  explanfidon  in 
the  text  seems  more  consonant  to  Grecian  mitnners  in  those  oges, 
than  that  of  the  scholiast,  translated  thus  by  Mr.  Rochford :  **  Chez 
qui  la  piraterie  ^toit  exercde  avec  une  certaine  probit6.'*  M.  dc 
TAcad.  V,  39. 

••  Lysxas  Orat;  Funeb. 
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^lwiiy3  hy  mcea^ty,  6ftw  Jxjr  pftlawi^.    TChe  chap. 

inrpwisofthe  wildflaopflrtja^  ^ ^_ 

et^  Ikrbfuj^tiip  more  r.emot|s,  ^hp^^e^^tructiv^ 
cnie%  jpa^QT  >e  tmderatpod  l)y  thp  miexampled 
iury  with  whi^h  €ven  the  ^l)l^r  pex^  ca^^ 
QO  tht^  x»v(^€^  <>f  w^,  o(:em}p^^d  the  fu^  izisti- 
jlutik:^  which  ^^tpi^fl  soin^  «l|Qgi^  ^of  pr.^)^ 
4sfaiaqttjjlity  JtpH^^epi^,  :^  laid  the^fen^^ofl;! 

The  pojrth^B  disitiict?  ^pf  IRifps^y  b^g  fi^cp^  circum- 
dinrly  e^ppsM  jbo  iAvitsipn,  the  petty  j>rinces  o(f  ^^^ 
..^ilit  prpyiAQei^t^edinto  a  cpi^ederacy  fix  their  teoded  to 
jnutual  Aef&w^^    Thay  ^sembled  in  spring  Greece 
3iid  autumn  art  Ther^j^Qpybe,  a  plac;e  ^erwards 
($o  Ulustrioua,  ;M¥l  th€»  |fove«;^cd  \ky  jinxphktym,  ongm  of 
a  descend^ntiof  Z)$uQf^ion  whp^iiamejisii^      pWmonic 
didized  in  .the  ^pJ^oij^pnic  qoi^^il*    T^je  Mvw-  counciL 
t*ag€(s  which  fthe  i^o^fecj^r^ijt^  dejrived  ftpwi  thjs 
onegwre  w^e  ifli^^n  ,p§rc^ye4  by  their  qe^gh- 
bours.     The   central  ^tfstes  gcsi^w^y  .acqeded 
.to  their  alliance  >  apd,  .about  the  middle  of  ;thie 
fourteenth  c€«t]*ry  hafwe^h^t^  .Acrwius^  .Kii^g 

^ere  »UoweditQ.sllftre..the  hep^s  jond  ,^^iyri]^ 
.of  this  useful  ^ifpcdaf^on. 

After  thi?  mmU  ,thc  Amphictyo^s  appear  to  Aiigonau- 
baye  long  q^mfified  tlj^Basf^lyes  to  the  orig^piur-  S^^" 

A,a i«63 . 

, J»  Xhe  Amaaons.  See  Lysias  Otat.  ?ii9eb.  find  j^odotos,  it.  1  ;o. 
Yet  U^  ee^iste^oe  4>f  ttiesc  w^ike  f^omles  w^s  doubted  as  c«r]^  as 
the  days  of  the  Bmperor  Hadrian,  as  we  learn  from  Arrian :  but  what 
^.  9?i\d  by  that  judicious.and  roi^n^  hbtorian,  seems  sufficient  to  dispel 
the  doubt.  See  Arrian  Eiipedit.  Alexan.  1.  vii.  p.  156. 
^  Mann.  Qxpn.  E.  5. 

C   2 
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pose  of  their  institution.  The  states,  whose  mejl- 
sures  were  directed  by  this  assembly,  found  suffi- 
cient occupation  in  defending  their  own  territo- 
ries; and  near  a  century  elapsed,  before  they 
undertook,  by  common  consent,  any  distant  ex- 
pedition. But  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
their  restiess  activity  could  be  always  exhausted 
in  defensive  war.  The  establishment  of  the  Am- 
phictyons  brought  together  the  chiefs  most  dis- 
tinguished  by  birth  and  bravery.  Glory  and 
emulation  prompted  them  to  arms,  and  revenge 
directed  those  arms  against  the  Barbarians.  Ja* 
son,  Admetus,  and  other  chieftains  of  Thessaly^, 
having  equipped  a  small  fleet  in  the  neighbour- 
ing harbour  of  lolcos,  and  particularly  the  ship 
Argo,  of  superior  size  and  construction  to  any 
before  known,  were  animated  with  a  desire  to 
visit  foreign  lands,  to  plant  colonies  in  those  parts 
of  them  that  appeared  most  delightful,  and  to 
retort  on  their  inhabitants  the  injuries  which 
Gjreece  had  suffered  from  strangers.^  Tlie 
princes  of  the  north  having  proclaimed  this  spirit- 
ed design  over  the  central  andsouthem provinces, 
the  standard  of  enterprise  and  glory  was  speedily 
BiuTounded  by  tiie  flower  of  the  Grecian  youth  ^, 
who  eagerly  embraced  this  honourable  opportu- 
nity to  signalize  their  manly  valour.  Peleus, 
Tydeus,  Telamon,  and,  in  general,  the  fathers 
of  those  heroic  chiefs,  who,  in  the  succeedingage, 
^hone  with  distinguished  lustre  in  the  plains  of 

<*  Their  names  are  mentioned  by  ApoUooionUj  Diod.  Siculus^ 
PiQilar,  Apollonius,  &c. 
i*  Hcrodot.  1.  u  Diodor.  Si^ul.  1.  iv.  ^  PTndar,  Pytiiic.  it. 
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Troy,  are  numbered  among  the  leaders  of  the  C.H  A|>, 
Argdnauts.  They  were  accompanied  by  the 
chosen  warriors,  and  by  the  venerable  prophets 
of  their  respective  tribes  ;  by  an  Esculapius,  the 
admired  father  of  the  healing  art,  and  by  the 
divine  Orpheus^,  whose  sublime  genius  was 
worthy  to  celebrate  the  amazing  series  of  their 
adventures.  •     ' 

,  These  adventures,  however,  have  been  too 
much  adorned  by  the  graces  of  Poetry,  to  be  the 
proper  subjects  for  historical  composition.  The 
Resigns  of  the  Argonauts  are  veiled  under  the 
all^orical,  or  at  least  doubtful  phrase,  **  of 
carrying  off  the  golden  fleece;"  which,  though 
easily  explained,  if  we  admit  the  report  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  eaistern  banks  of  the  Euxine 
extended  fleeces  of  wool,  in  order  to  collect  the 
golden  particles  which  were  carried  down  by  the 
torrents  from  Mount  Caucasus*,  is  yet  described 
by  such  various  language  by  ancient  writers,  that 
£dmost  every  modem  who  examines  the  subject» 
thinks  himself  entitled  to  offer,  by  way  of  ex^ 
planation,  some  new  conjecture  of  his  awn.  But, 
in  opposition  to  the  most  approved  of  these  con- 
jectures, we  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  voyage 
to  Colchis  was  not  undertaken  with  a  view  to 


«•  The  testinionj  of  Plato  de  Repub.  1.  x.  of  Isocrates  in  Busirid. 
sufficiently  attest  the  poetical  fame  of  Orpheu9.  The  Argonautica, 
and  other  works  ascribed  to  him,  are  collected  by  Eschenbachius, 
and  published  at  Nuremberg  1702.  That  these,  however,  are  the 
producdoDS  of  a  later  age,  appears  from  innumerable  circumstauccri, 
some  of  which  are  mentioned  by  FabriduSy  Bib.  Grace,  vol.  L  p.  12Q. 

^  Strabo,  1.  xL  p.  499. 

c  3 
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c  H  A  p*  ^tibUsb  e%temir6  pfews  of  commer ccf**r  or  to 

^'       search  for  minei  of  gold,  far  ks»  to  learn  the 

imaginary  art  of  converting  other  substances  into 

that  precious  metaF;  all  swoh  motives  supiposing 

&  degree  of  speculatidti  and  refirtement  unknown 

id  that  age  to  the  galltot  but  unttttored  youth  of 

Thessaly.    The  real  object  of  the  expedition 

may  be  discovered  in  its  effects.  The  Argonatitd 

fought,  conquered,  and  plundered^;  they  settled 

a  colony  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine^;   attid 

CArried  into  Greecie  h  daughter  of  the  King  of 

Colchis,  the  cel^btated  Medea**,  a  princess  of 

Egyptian  extractiod^  ^hose  crimes  and  enchimt- 

ments  are  condemned  to  eternal  infamy  in  the 

immortal  lines  of  Euripides. 

Important      Notwithstanding  many  romantic  fictions  that 

quences  of  disfigUrc  the  story  of  the  Argonauts,  their  under* 

the  Argo-  taking  appears  to  have  been  attended  with  a  coU- 

nautic  ex-      •iitit  /*»  -l 

pedition.  siderable  and  a  happy  effect  oil  the  manners  and 
character  of  the  Greeks.  Frotti  the  aer^  of  this 
cdebrated  expedition,  we  may  discover  not  only 
a  more  daring  and  more  enlarged  i^pdrit  of  enter* 
prise,  but  a  more  decisive  and  rapid  progress  to- 
W^dS  civilization  and  humanity.  The  sullen 
and  unsociable  chiefs,  whose  acquaintance  with 
each  other  most  commonly  arose  from  acts  of 
mutual  hostility,  hitherto  gave  fiill  scope"  to  the 


^  Eustath.  in  Homer. 

^  Suidas,  Merooires  de  rAcadooi.  v.  9.    Bxped.  Argon. 
^  Diodor.  ibid.  ^  Xenoph.  Aaabas.  ^  Euripid.  Med. 

^>  This  was  the  brazen  a^  described  by  Hettod.  Oper.  &Du  L'u 
V.  142—155.  and  hj  Plutarch  in  the  life  of  TiieseuB. 
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sanguinary  passions  which  cluaracterise  Barba-^ 
rians.     Strength  and  courage  were,  ahnost  the 
only  qu^^ities  which  they  admired:  they  fought 
and  plundered  at  the  head  of  their  respective 
tribes^  while  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring 
districts  weire  regarded  as  fit  objects  only  to  ex- 
cite their  rage  and  gratiiy  their  rapacity.     But  Chmge  of 
the^  gloomy  warriors,  having  exerted  their  joint  "*^**^ 
vajo^r  in  a  remote  expedition,  learned  the  ^eces- 
sity  of  acquiring  more  amiable  virtues,  as  weU  as 
of  adopting  more  liberal  notions  of  the  public 
interest.     Military  courage  and  address  might 
^ne  procure  them  the  reqpect  of  their  imme- 
di^^te  f(dlowers,  since  the  safety  of  the  little  com- 
munity  oiften  depended  on  the  warlike  abilities 
of  the  chieftain;   but,  when  several  tribes  had 
combine,d  in  a  common  enterprise,  there  was  less 
dependence  on  the  Jirowess  of  any  single  leader. 
Emulation  and  interest  naturally  rendered  all 
these  leaders  as  jealous  of  each  other,  as   de- 
sirous of  the  public  esteem  j  and,  in  order  to 
acquire  this  esteem,  it  was  necessary  to  enhance 
the  renown  of  martial  spirit  by  the  more  valu- 
able** virtues  of  justice  and  humanity. 

When  this  glorious  field  first  opened  to  the  Tbeheroie 
ambition  of  the  Greeks,  they  cultivated  it  with  a 
degree  of  energy  equally  ardent  and  succestful* 
Innumerable  were  the  exploits  of  Hercules,  of 

s>  Hesiod  marks  this  change  of  nuinners.  It  happened  between 
the  expedition  of  the  Ai^onauts  and  the  siege  of  Thebes,  since  the 
latter  was  the  first  exploit  in  which  his  new  race  of  men,  yoffis  9uauor 
T€^  KOI  ap^iwy  "  a  more  just  and  nobler  race,"  were  eiig^d.  S«e 
Hesiod.  Oper.  &  Dl  I  i,  v,  1 55—1 63. 

c  4 
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CHAP.  Theseus,  and  of  the  divine  sons  of  Leda*',  and 
undertaken  with  infinite  toil  and  danger,  to  pro- 
mote the  interest  and  safety,  not  of  their  parti- 
cular tribes,  but  of  the  general  confederacy.  The 
.  Grecian  woods  and  mountains  abounded  in  lions, 
boars,  and  other  fierce  animals'^,  that  often  roamed 
from  their  haunts,  and  spread  terror  and  desolation 
through  the  adjoining  vallies.  The  vallies  them- 
selves teemed  with  men  of  brutal  strength  and 
courage,  who  availed  themselves  of  the  weakness 
of  government  to  perpetrate  horrid  deeds  of  vio- 
lence  and  cruelty.  The  first  worthies  of  Greece, 
animated  rather  with  the  daring  and  useful,  than 
with  the  romantic  spirit  of  chivalry,  set  themselves 
•with  one  accord  to  remedy  evils  which  threatened 
the  existence  of  society.    Their  adventuf  es  have, 


Ir 


^  ^  In  order  to  obtaiQ  the  immortal  fruits  of  merit,"  says  Aristo- 
tle, in  his  beautiful  Ode  to  Virtue, 

6  9ios  Hptuckns, 
Aifias  re  icovpoi,  woKKa  cofrrXxurw, 
Zpyoif  9Q9  arrpwomn  Iwutuar 
^Zois  8e  iro6oif  AxtAXcvs, 
Amy  t^  AiSao  Softor  iiKBoif, 
This  ode,  which  is  preserved  in  Diogen.  Laert  in  Aristot  and  ia 
AthensBus,  1.  zv.  c.  16.  proves' the  mind  of  the  Stagyrite  to  have  been 
as  lofty  as  capacious ;  and,  while  it  comprehended  the  whole  circle 
of  science,  capable  of  reaching,  in  lyric  poetry,  the  highest  flights  of 
Pindar  and  Horace.    The  latter,  probably,  had  Aristotle  in  view,  in 
ode9.  b.5. 

Hac  arte  Pollux,  &  vagus  Hercules 
Innixus,  arces  attigit  igneas. 
But  in  the  order  of  his  names  he  is  not  so  faithful  to  chronology. 

9 

M  In  the  shield  of  Hercules,  Hcsiod  describes  a  boar  fighting  with 
a  lion,  and  almost  prevailing  in  the  combat.  That  animal  was  no 
less  terrible  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Asia  than  in  Greece,  as  we  learn 
from  Herodotus,  Li.  c.34.  et  seq. 
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dpubtless,    been    embellished  by   the    elegant  chap. 
fancy  of  poets  and  orators;  but  they  will  remain  ^  -/_^ 
eternal  monuments  of  generous  magnanimily, 
which   sacrifices  the    instinctive  love   of  ease 
and  pleasure  to  the  acquired  taste  for  glory  and  ^ 
renown.  ** 

The  laws  of  war  and  peace  gradually  improved  Tbew 
with  the  progress  of  humanity;  and  the  first  acims. 
general  enterprise,  which  succeeded  the  expedi- 
tion of  the  Argonauts,  proves  that  whole  com- 
munities, as  well  as  individuals,  had  begun  to 
respect  the  virtues  most  essential  to  public  hap- 
piness.    The  war  of  Thebes  has  deserved,  there- 
fore, to  be  recorded ;  while  the  more  ancient 
hostilities  between  the  Hellenic  tribes,  of  which 
justice  was  not  even  the  pretence,  but  lust  or 
avarice  the  only  cause,  and  wealth  or  beauty  tJie 
only  prize,  are  universally  condemned  to  oblivion. 
Contempt  of  an  ancient  oracle,  the  involuntary 
crimes  of  Oedipus,  and  the  unnatural  cruelty  of         ^ 
his  sons,  involved  the  royal  family  of  Thebes  in  ^ 

that  maze  of  calamities,  appropriated  in  all  ages^ 
from  Sophocles  ^  to  Voltaire,  as  favoiuite  sub- 
jects of  the  tragic  muse.  Eteocles  and  Polynices 
(these  were  the  miserable  sons  of  Oedipus) 
having  hastened  the  death,  and  drawn  down  the 
maledictions,  of  their  unhappy  father,  agreed  to 
sway,  by  turns,  the  Theban  sceptre.     Eteocles, 

»  Uocnt,  Hellen.  Encom.  &  Panegyr.  Lysias  &  Demosthen.  Orat 
'EwoAt.    Pausan.  Attic. 

s»  I  might  have  said  JEschylus,  whose  "  Seven  against  Thebes" 
h  founded  on  the  history  related  in  the  text.  But  the  name  of  So- 
phocles vill  bring  to  the  mind  of  every  reade£  of  taste  and  humanity, 
the  Oedipus  Tyrannus,  and  particularly  the  Oediput  Coloneui. 


) 


>' 
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CHAP,  liie  elder  brother,  reigned  diiring  the  first  year  ; 

V  ,^  '  _ .  but  his  ambitious  temper,  corrupted  by  the 
honours  of  royaky,  refused  to  resign  the  throne 
at  the  appointed  term  of  his  command.  His 
rival,  Polynices,  married  the  daughter  of  Adras- 
tus.  King  of  Argos,  who  enabled  his  son-in- 
law  to  assert,  by  force  of  arms,  his  just  preten- 
sions to  the  alternate  inheritance.  The  allied 
princes,  reinforced  by  Tydeus,  Capaneus,  and 
three  other  chiefs,  marched  to  Thebes  at  the 
bead  of  seven  bands  of  armed  followers,  who  in- 
vested the  seven  gates  of  the  city.  The  Thebans^ 
impatient  of  confinement  within  the  walls  of  a 
place  ill  provided  with  siq)plies,  yielded  to  the 
martial  ardour  of  Eteocles,  and  repelled  the 
assailants  by  a  vigorous  sally,  in  whidb  the  most 
illustrious  combatants  fell  on  both  sides,  and  ihe 
wretched  brothers  peridhed  by  mutual  wounds. 
The  cause  of  the  war  being  removed  by  this  hor- 
rid catastrophe^  the  Argives  craved  leave  to  bury 
their  dead ;  but  the  Thebans,  exasperated  aghast 
the  daring  invaders  6(  their  country,  retunied 
them  an  answer,  which,  according  to  the  prind* 
pies  of  that  age,  bade  defiance  to  the  dictates  of 
nature,  and  the  precepts  of  religion.  In  this  ex- 
tremity, Adrastus,  the  only  chief  who  survived 
the  battle,  had  recourse  to  the  humane  piety  oof 
the  Athenians,  who,  uninfluenced  by  motives  of 
ambition  or  interest,  took  arms  in  defence  of 
public  justice,  and  compelled  the  crud  obstinacy 
of  the  Thebans  to  grant  the  last  melancholy 
honours  to  the  ashes  of  their  deceased  enemies.  ^ 

67  Lysias  Orat.  Fimeb. 
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At  th^  distance  often  years,  ihe  more  fortunate  c  «  A  p., 
song  ^  tlwe  dnefs  who  had  faBen  before  tlie  v  -|'^ 
Theban  walK  resented,-  with  the  fury  of  reR- 
gious  rage,  the  indignities  that  had  bjen  im- 
piously offered  to  the  manes  of  their  fathers. 
Hiey  a^n  laid  siege  to  the  guihy  city,  destroyed 
the  liires  a&d  pro{>erty  of  many  of  the  inhabitants, 
dragged  many  into  captivity,  and  compelled  the 
remainder  t^  acknowledge,  at  their  king,  the 
i&£uit  son  of  the  ininred  Polynice».*® 

In  th^ir  progress  towards  civilization,   the  Circum- 
Greeks  perceived  the  advantages  of  political  con-  whichfa- 
fedet^aey,  before  they  became  sensible  to  the  ^^""^  ***^ 
benefits  of  civil  imion.    The  necessity  of  pro-  towardg 
viding  for  defence  against  the  assaults  of  foreign  ^™iSl 
enemies,  and  the  natural  dictates  o£  interest  and  %  *?  the 
ambition,  unfolded  the  idea  of  a  federal  associa^ 
tion  between  different  conmiunities,  before  the 
members  of  any  one  state  had  been  sufficiently 
united  in  the  system  of  domestic  policy.    Various 
clu^ers  <^  towns  and  villages,  situated  in  winding 
vallies,  divided  by  lofty  moantamsy  acknowledged . 
the  authority  of  kings  or  chieflains,  who  led 
forth  thdr  warlike  youth  to  glory  and  danger* 
Summoned  to  arms  against  foreign  enemies,  they 
readfly  docked  to  the  standi d  of  their  king,  and 
received  with  imphdt  submission,  his  commands 
in  the  field :  but,  when  no  common  cause  roused 
their  emulation,  or  excited  their  valour,  the  in* 

*»  Confo.  Homer.  1,  iv.  v.  357.  &  passim.  HcBiod.  Op.  &  Di 
JEschyl.  Sq)t«n  contra  Thebas,  Lysias  Drat.  Funeb.  StBtius  The- 
baitl.    Apdlod.  1.  iii.    Diodor.  1.  iv.    Pausan.  in  Boeotic. 
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CHAP,  habitants  of  each  Uttle  township  aspired  at  inde* 
V  ^       .  pendent  jurisdiction,  and  the  nominal  subjects 
of  the  same  prince  often  terminated  their  differ- 
ences by  the  decision  of  the  sword.  *• 
The  ex-         To  cemeut  such  disorderly  communities  by 
Cretl^     laws  and  government,  required  an  acquaintance 
with  some  more  civilized  people,  among  whom 
the  effects  of  this  happy  union  visibly  prevailed. 
Such  an  example  fortunately  occurred  in  the 
wise  institutions  and  poUcy  of  the   Cretans, 
which  are  represented  iiot  only  as  the  most 
ancient,    but  the  best  regulations,   that  ever 
were  established  in  any  portion  of  the  Grecian 
territory.  ^    The  celebrated  island,  which  fable 
has  dignified  With  the  imaginary  honour  of  giving 
birth  to  some  of  the  gods  ^  of  Greece,  is  entitled 
to  the   real  praise   of  communicating  to  that 
Peculiar     country  many  useful  improvements.    It  had  been 
rtMM*  of   early  planted,  as  we  had  occasion  already  to  ob- 
thatuland.  g^^ve,  by  a  colony  of  Dorians.     This  colony, 
which  received  various®  accessions  from  Greece, 
enjoyed  two  advantages  above  their  brethren  on 
the  continent.     Their  insular  situation  left  them 
exposed,  indeed,  to  naval  depredations,  but  deli- 
vered them  from  those  fierce  incursions  by  land, 
which  often  disfigured  and  desolated  the  mother 
•Coimtry.    A  favourable  gale  wafted  the  unskiUul 
mariners  of  antiquity  from  the  shores  of  Crete  to 
the  capital  of  Egypt.   The  facility  of  conununica- 

M  Thucydid.  1.  i.    Plut.  in  Tbeseo. 

^  Plat,  ^de  Leg.  &  in  Minoe.    Aristot.  Pol.  I.  ii.    Hut.  in  Lj- 
curg. 
•»  Hesiod.  Thcog.  ^'  Homer.  Iliad.  1.  xix.  v.  1 72,  &c. 
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tion  thus  introduced  between  the  two  countries  chap. 
an  habitual  intercourse,  from  which  the  barbarous  v  :^  . 
islanders  had  nothing  to  loee,  and  every  thing  to 
gain.  Rhadamanthus®,  and  others  of  their 
early  kings  or  chieftains,  whom  interest  or 
curiosity  carrieH  into  Egypt  and  the  East,  ap- 
pear to  have  had  sagacity  to  observe,  and  dex- 
terity to  employ,  several  of  the  inventions  and 
institutions  of  those  powerful  and  civilized 
kingdoms',  for  the  useful  purpose  of  confirming 
their  own  authority,  and  bridling  the  fierce  pas- 
sions of  their  countrymen. 

The  elder  Minos  is  peculiarly  distinguished  for  The  elder 
promoting  this  beneficial  design.  The  doubtful  ^^*^ 
appellation  of  Son  of  the  Ocean,  which,  perhaps, 
he  might  derive  from  his  numerous  voyages, 
leaves  it  uncertain  whether  he  was  a  native 
Cretan,  or  a  foreigner.  In  the  countries  which 
he  had  visited,  he  observed  certain  families  in- 
vested, from  time  immemorial,  with  unbounded 
Jionours,  as  the  immediate  vicegerents  of  the 
divinity.  The  uncultivated,  but  free-bom  genius 
of  Greece,  always  rejected  this  odious  profan* 
ation ;  and  the  prudence  of  Minos  aspired  only 
to  obtain  that  respect  for  his  office,  which  he 
would  have  vainly  solicited  for  his  person.  'We 
are  not  informed  by  what  virtues,  civil  or  mili- 
tary^  he  acquired,  before  the  establishment  of  his 
laws,  an  extraordinary  influence  among  the 
Oetans.  But,  as  slaves  multiplied  to  such  a  de« 
gree  in  the  island  during  his  reign,  that  agricul- 

*3  Strabo,  1.  x.  p.  480. 
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.  lure  and  the  mechanic  arts  were  e^xierdMd  by 
them  alone,  there  is  reason  to  conjecture  that  fee 
had  been  extremely  successful  in  war  agaitist  his 
tieighbours,  and  no  less  equitable  m  dividing  the 
booty  among  the  various  Oretan  jU^ibes.  who  fol- 
lowed the  fortune  of  his  anns.  However  this 
msLy  be,  it  appevs  from  the  general  evidence  of 
aiiti(}uity,  that  Minos  had  address  to  persuade 
men,  prone  to  woinder  and  to  believe ;  among 
^whom,  "whatever  dazzled  tte  imagination  s^ 
jounced  the  presence  of  a  divinity,  that  their 
favourite  hero  was  admitted  to  the  familiarity  of 
the-gods.^  From  them,  he  pretended  to  derive 
an  iJin^uable  system  of  laws,  which  he  was  en- 
.jojsied  to  evkgDSLve  on  tables  of  brass.  From  Ju- 
cpiter  he  received  the  regal  sceptre,  which  entitled 
him  to  administer  these  Jaws,  but  obliged  him  to 
respect  them.  By  command  of  the  same  gpd,  ;he 
founded  the  cities  of  Cnossus,  Cydonia,  smd 
Fhestus^  anditmited  ffche  distant  sud^jfKrts  cf  bis 
wide*extended  domai^,  by. such  regulations  as 
served  alike  to  support  the  authority  of  the  pcmoe, 
-and  to  maintain  the  rights  iof  the  peoqple.  •* 
Expedi-  .  The  beautiiul  arrangement  of  this  ppliUcal 
The^g  edifice  «trudc  tiie  discerning  eye  of  Theseus,  tiie 
into  Crete,  illustrious  spn.of  iEgeus,  King  of  Athens,  ^in  im 
celebrated  expedition  to  Crete,  during  the  reign 
of  the  second  Minos.    The  last-mentionedpi^uiQe 


'**  Atos  fuyoKov  oo^nff.     Odysfl.  1.  xix.  v.  1 79.  which  -Hcraee 
trtDslatcia^ 

Jovis  arcanis  Minos  admissus.    L.  i.  Ode  f  8. 
«*  Strtbo,  L  X.  p.  480.    Plato  in  Minoe.    Diod  L  v. 
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jcnned  the  spiendcKr  of  tmlvteiy  renown  to  the  chap. 
£imed  wisdom  of  bis  revered  ancestor.     Hfe       ^ 
maritime  force  exceeded  t3ie  united  strength  of 
his  neighbours  j  he  subdued  several  of  the  cir- 
cumjacent isles;  and,  while  he  permitted  his  own 
subjects  to  ravage  the  coasts  of  Greece,  under 
pretence  of  lawful  war,  he  effectually  checked 
the  piratical  depredations  of  the<Z!arians,  L^cians, 
and  Fhenicians,  which  had  hitherto  proved  so 
frequent  and  so  destructive.*      Athens  expe- 
rienced the  effects  <^  his  power  and  ambition, 
and  reluctantly  submitted  to  a  disgraceful  tri- 
bute of  seven  youths,  and  as  many  virgins^, 
which  was    cruelly  exacted  by  a  nation  sub- 
sisting from  the  labour  of  slaves.    The  tributary 
captives  were  drawn  by  lot  from  tfce  body  of  the 
.  people,  who  trembled  -at  -the  annual  return  of 
^e  Cretan  vessel.     Discontents  arose  against 
the  ^orvemment  of  -ffigeus,  who  seemed  to  bear 
the  indignity  with  too  mUch  tameness ;  when 
hia  heroic  son,  with  a  patriotism  congenial  to  his 
character,  generously  offered  his  life  in  the  ser- 
vice efbia  country.  ®    The  fame  of  Tnieseus  had 
already  reached  the  ears  of  Minos,   who  re- 
jected his  virtues  ;  and  this  respect  was  con* 
^P&ited    into    admiration,    on    beholding    tl)^ 
Athenian  priiftce  a  vokmtary  captive.     Minos 

*  Thucydid.  1.  i. 

^  Odjss.  1.  xi.  V.  320.  &  Virgil,  ^n.  6. 
Turn  pendere  poenas 

Cecropidae  jussi,  miserum  !  septena  quotannis 

Corpora  natorum. 
^  Ipee  suum  Theseus  pro  caris  corput  Atbenis 

Projicere  optavit.  Catulhis. 
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treated  him  with  the  affectionate  kindness  of 
ancient  hospitality;  gave  him  his  daughter  Ariadne 
in  marriage ;  and  declared  the  Athenians  thence- 
forth free  from  a  contribution  equally  cruel  and 
ignominious.  Theseus  reaped  great  glory  from 
this  transaction.  The  vessel,  in  which  he  sailed, 
continued  to  be  ^pnually  sent,  for  more  than 
eight  centuries  afterwards,  to  return  thanks  to 
Apollo,  in  his  favourite  island  of  Delos*;  and 
the  fortunate  voyage  to  Crete  was  celebrated  by 
sacrifices,  and  other  ceremonies,  handed  down  to 
the  latest  times  of  the  Athenian  republic.  ^ 
Thc«ou9  Many  extraordinary  circumstances,  invented 
cates  the  by  the  poets,  disfigure  events,  which  are  other- 
improre-  ^^e  Sufficiently  authenticated.  The  unnatursd 
aS^*^  amours  of  the  abominable  Pasiphae,  and  the 
bloody,  feasts  of  the  monstrous  Minotaur",  have 
been  faithfully  transcribed,  from  one  age  to 
another,  in  the  tiresome  compilations  (^  inju- 
dicious mythologists ;  but  it  seems  not  to  have 
occurred  to  those  writers,  that  the  expedition 
to  Crete  laid  the  foundation  of  the  improve- 
ments afterwards  introduced  by  Theseus  into 
the  Athenian  government.  The  institutions  and 
manners  of  that  island  presented  a  picture  of 
more  regular  composition,  and  more  harmonious 
colouring,  than  could  be  seen  in  any  part  of  the 
tjrrecian  continent.   Various  societies  of  freemen, 

^  Plato.  Phaedo.  ^«  Plut.  in  Tbeseo. 

7*  Hie  crude! is  amor  tauri,  suppostaque  furto 
Pasipbae,  &c 
The  judicious  Virgil  places  these  strange  stories  in  the  sculptured 
porch  of  an  ancient  temple. 
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all  united  under  one  government,  all  equal  among  chap. 
diemselves,  and  all  served  by  slaves ;  no  private  T* 
property  in  land ;  the  men  eating  at  public  tables, 
and  the  families  subsisting  from  the  common 
stock ;  the  youth  regularly  trained  to  the  gym* 
nastic  exercises,  navigation,  and  war;  a  severe 
morality  enforced  by  law,  honour  the  reward  of 
age  and  merit ;  and  the  whole  community  ac- 
knowledging the  prerogative  of  an  hereditary 
king,  who  derived  his  authority  from  Jupiter,  but 
who  was  no  longer  entitled  to  the  divine  protec- 
tion, than  he  continued  to  observe  justice,  and  to 
maintain  the  unalienable  privileges  of  his  sub- 
jects.^ Impressed  with  the  salutary  institutions 
which  he  beheld  in  this  flourishing  island,  The- 
seus, upon  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  his  fa- 
ther, was  ambitious  to  communicate  them  to  hi» 
native  country.  The  rudeness  of  the  Athenians, 
indeed,  admitted  not  the  introduction  of  written 
laws.  But  the  scattered  villages  of  Attica  were 
persuaded  to  embrace  the  regulations  of  the  ca- 
pital^; to  unite  in  common  ceremonies  of  reli- 
gion ;  to  acknowledge  the  reciprocal  obligations 
of  subjects ;  a&d,  while  they  asserted  the  rights 
of  citizens,  to  respect,  during  peace  and  war,  the 
sacred  prerogative  of  royal  majesty. 

The  improvements  in  domestic  policy,  thus  in-  xhence 
troduced  into  Attica  by  the  example  of  Crete,  and  difluied 
the  wisdom  of  Theseus,  were  gradually  adopted  Orec^ 
by  the  neighbouring  provinces.  ^*     At  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  Trojan  war,  all  the  Grecian 

7*  Aristot.  Polit.  1.  ii.  c.  9,  &c.    Stirabo,  ibid    Plato  de  Leg. 
7)  Thucydid.  L IL    Plut.  in  Tbefreo.        74  Dionyt.  Halic.  1.  v. 
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CHAP.  States  had  embraced  one  uniform  system  of  go^ 
.     ^\  J  vernment,  uniting  the  independent  spirit  of  Eu- 
ropean freedom  with  the  respectful  veneration  of 
Egyptian  and  Asiatic  superstition.^    This  singu- 
lar frame  of  policy,  composed  of  materials  seem- 
ingly incapable  of  alliance,  was  peculiarly  well 
This  eo-    adapted  to  great  and  generous  undertakings ;  and 
^eelu  to  *"^^8S  the  divine,  though  limited  authority  of 
undertake  kings,  had  fortified  the  other  institutions  which 
war.  ^^  served  to  tame  the  ferocity  of  the  Greeks,  there 
is  reason  to  doubt  whether  their  leaders  could 
have  roused  above  an  hundred  thousand  stubborn 
Barbarians  to  a  distant  and  difficult  enterprise, 
much  less  have  detained  their  reluctant  impa^ 
tience  during  ten  years  in  the  siege  of  Troy. « 
Bewrip-        Before  we  examine  the  causes  and  incidents  of 

>tion  of 

Greece ;  iins  celdi)rated  siege,  to  which  the  exploits  hither- 
to related  seem  but  unworthy  preludes^  it  may  be 
iuftrength  proper  to  take  a  short  view  of  the  strenirth  and 
sourcei.  resources  of  the  two  nations^  who  were  eager  to 
shock  in  a  conflict^  that  totally  destroyed  the  one, 
and  proved  extremely  ruinous  to  the  other.  Ex- 
dusive  of  the  provinces  of  Epirus  and  Macedo^ 
nia,  which  long  remained  barbarous  and  unculti- 
vated, the  continental  possessions  of  the  Greeks 
were  nearly  equal  to  Scotland  in  extent,  marked 
with  still  bolder  features,,  and  blessed  with  a 
warmer  sun.  In  its  length,  the  whole  country  is 
almost  equally  divided  by  two  opposite  gulphs, 
compressing  between  them  a  mountainous  neck 
of  land,  to  the  breadth  of  only  five  miles,  into  the 

^  Homer,  paMim. 
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peninsula  of  Peloponnesus,  and  the  territory  ex-  chap. 
tending  northwards,  from  the  extremity  of  the  v  J'     , 
Corinthian  isthmus  to  the  southern  frontier  of 
Macedonia.  ^     The  Peloponnesus,  an  hundred 
and  sixty  miles  in  length,  and  scarcely  one  hun- 
dred in  breadth,  is  every  where  intersected  by 
mountains,  particularly  the  towering  ridges  of 
Zarex  and   Taygetus.     During  the  flourishing 
ages  of  Greece,  this  small   peninsula  contain- 
ed seven  independent  communities  of  unequal 
power  and  fame,  which  ranked  in  the  following 
order :    The  comparatively  large,  and  highly  di- 
versified, territory  of  Laconia ;  the  fruitful  vale 
of  Argos;  the  extensive  coast  of  Achaia;  the 
narrow  but  commercial  isthmus  of  Corinth  j  the 
central  and  mountainous  region  of  Arcadia ;  to- 
gether with  the  more  level  countries  of  EUs  and 
Messenia,  which  are  throughout  better  adapted 
to  tillage  than  any  other  provinces  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus.^    The  Grecian  possessions  beyond 
the  Corinthian  isthmus  were  more  considerable, 
extending  above  two  hundred  miles  from  east  to 
west,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  from  north  to 
south.     They  were  naturally  divided  by  the 
long  and  intricate  ridges  of  Olympus,  Pindus, 
Oeta,  and  Ossa,  into  nine  separate  provinces ; 
which,  during  the  celebrated  ages  of  Grecian 
freedom,  were  occupied  by   nine   independent 
republics.     They  comprehended  the  extensive 
and  fertile  plains  of  Thessaly  and  Boeotia,  both 
of  which  were,  in  eariy  times,  much  exposed  to 

•^€tnbo^lnL  " istnbo, ibid. ft  Pftuian.  MMtn. 
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CHAP,  inunclations ;  and  the  latter,  abounding  in  sub- 
V  -V,  i  terranean  caverns,  was  peculiarly  subject  to 
earthquakes;  the  less  fertile,  but  more  secure 
territory  of  Attica ;  the  western  provinces  of 
^tolia  and  Acamania,  encompassed  on  one  side 
by  dangerous  seas,  and  confined  gn  the  other 
by  almost  impassable  mountains ;  and  the  four 
smaller  rocky  districts  of  Phocis,  Doris,  Locris, 
and  Megara.  ^ 

It  has  h^en  observed,  that  these  names  and  di- 
visions, which  remained  to  the  latest  times,  are 
pretty  accurately  marked  by  Homer,  whose 
poems  continued  through  succeeding  ages,  to  be 
'  the  approved  standard  and  legal  code,  to  which 
neighbouring  communities  appealed,  in  adjusting 
their  disputed  boundaries.  ^  This  observation^ 
however,  must  be  qualified  chiefly  by  two  ex- 
ceptions. During  the  Trojan  war,  the  extensive 
province  of  Thessaly  sent  forth  above  a  fourth 
part  of  the  whole  Grecian  strength,  and  was  di- 
vided among  many  warlike  leaders.  It  might 
naturally  be  expected,  while  agriculture  and 
pasturage  were  the  principal  occupations  subser- 
vient to  human  life,  that  a  country,  abounding 
in  plains  and  meadows,  should  excel  in  popula- 
tion and  in  power.  *  When  commerce,  naviga- 
tion, and  the  mechanic  arts,  enriched  and  adorn- 
ed the  middle  and  soutliem  divisions  of  Greece, 
the  northern  district  of  Thessaly  lost  its  ancient 
pre-eminence.  The  second  exception  arose  froip 
the  extensive  power  of  the  house  of  Pelops, 

^  Strabo,  L  irii.       t*  Plut.  in  Solon.       ^  Plato  in  Menon. 
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Avhich,  as  akeady  mentioned,  had,  by  fortunate  chap. 
marriages  and  rich  successions,  acquired  domi-  v  _^V^  . 
nion  over  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  formerly  containing  several  inde- 
pendent principalities,  and,  after  the  misfortunes 
of  Agamemnon  and  his  family,  again  divided 
into  the  immortal  republics  of  Sparta,  Argos, 
Corinth,  and  Achaia.  \ 

From  this  general  view  of  the  country,  it  will  Numberoi 
not  appear  remarkable,  that,  in  an  age  when  cUm^jJJs 
every  able-bodied  man  was  a  soldier,  Greece  w^Jtroop*. 
should  have  raised  an  army  of  an  hundred  and 
two  thousand  men.  The  Acamanians  alone,  for 
reasons  unknown,  sent  no  forces  to  Troy.  But 
the  continent  was  assisted  by  the  generous  ef- 
forts of  Crete,  of  Rhodes,  and  of  many  smaller 
islands,  which  were  subject  to  their  respective 
princes,  or  governed  by  the  wide  extended  do- 
minion of  Agamemnon.  The  vessels  collected 
for  transporting  these  forces  to  Asia  amounted 
to  twelve  hundred  sail.  They  were  equipped  at 
little  expence,  and  built  with  littie  ingenuity, 
moved  by  only  one  bank  of  oars,  and  entirely, 
unprovided  with  decks  or  anchors.  Their  com- 
plement  varied  in  different  vessels ;  some  con- 
tained an  hundred  and  twenty,  others  only  fifty 
men,  who  appear  to  have  been  equally  acquaint- 
ed with  the  military  art,  as  practised  in  that  re- 
mote age,  and  with  the  rude  simplicity  of  an- 
cient navigation.®*  . 

^*  Thucydid.  ibid.    Homer,  passim. 
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The  celebrated   kingdom   of  Priam,  againat 
which  this  armament  was  directed,  occupied  the 
Dcscrip-    eastern  banks  of  the  Hellespont,  the  southern 
Tr^,  or  coast  of  the  Propontis,  and  the  northern  shores  of 
^^^      the  JSgffian.     From  the  river  Esepus  to  the  pro- 
montory of  Lectum,  the  Trojan  dominions  ex- 
tended in  length  two  hundred  miles ;  but  theii: 
breadth  was  far  less  considerable,  being  irregu- 
larly compressed  between  three  seas,  and   the 
lofty  ridges  of  mount  Ida.     This  delightful  and 
picturesque  country,  which  surpassed  Greece  in 
fruitfulness  of  soil  and  softness  of  climate  ^,  was 
distinguished  by  the  epithet  of  Hellespontian, 
fix)m  the  large  inland  province  which  bore  the 
History  of  commou  name  of  Phrygia.  *     The  Lesser,  or 
try.     "  '  Hellespontian  Phrygia,  was  planted,  according 
to  tradition,  by  a  Grecian   colony,  about  two 
hundred  years  before  the  Trojan  war.     The  si- 
milmty  of  religion,  language,  and  manners,  Suf- 
ficiently justified  that  opinion^  and  seems  to  have 
induced  the  most  diligent  enquirers  of  antiquity 
to  regard  not  only  the  Trojans,  but  the  Lydans 
and  Pamphylians,  as  scattered  branches  of  the 
Hellenic  nation^,  which  distance  of  place  had 
gradually  cut  off  from  all  communicatioii  with 
the  trunk.    The  Asiatic  Greeks  were  exposed 
to  none  of  those  unfiivourable  circumstances  al- 
ready mentioned,  which  long  retarded  the  im- 
provement of  tkeir  faretfarm  in  Europe.     The 
fertile  and  extensive  plains  of  Asia  offered  them 
the  materials  of  more  powerftil  kingdoms  than 

•■  Ifippocrat.de  Loc.  *  Stabo,  1.  xiii. 

*«  Herodot  I.  tH.    Strabo,  1.  xiw 
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Greece  could  a£K)rd ;  and,  instead  of  being  ha*  chap 
x«Med  and  endangered  by  the  continual  incur^  v^', 
sions  of  northern  savages,  they  enjoyed  the  vi- 
cinity of  the   Phrygians  and  Lydians,  nations 
described  as  flourishing  in  wealth  and  peace  from 
the  remotest  antiquity.  ^    From  the  prevalence 
oFthe  Grecian  language  and  customs  on  the  <me 
hand,  and  the  name  of  the  country  on  the  other, 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  Tro* 
jans  were  a  mingled  race  of  Greeks,  and  Phry-^ 
gians,  collected  by  Dardanus,  ancestor  fifth  in 
ascent  from  old  Prianu 

This  adventurer,  whose  parentage  Homer 
leaves  uncertain,  by  calling  him  son  of  Jupiter*,, 
founded  a  city  on  one  of  the  many  western 
branches  of  mount  Ida,  commanding  a  beautiiiil 
and  fertile  plain,  and  watered  by  the  immortal 
rivers  Simois  afid  Scamanden  ^  The  new  settle- 
ment flourished  under  his  son,  the  wealthy  Eric- 
thonius,  who,  by  the  judicious  management  of 
his  mares  and  stallions,  supplied  the  neighbour- 
ing kingdoms  with  horses  of  a  superior  breed. 
His  successor,  Tros,  communicated  his  name  ta 
the  territory,  which  was  often  called  Troas,  and 
to  the  celebmted  city  Uion,  which  his  son  Uus, 
having  removed  his  residence  from  the  mountain, 
built  on  the  adjoining  plain.  Laomedon,  the 
successor  of  Ilus,  fortified  the  town  of  lUon,  or 
Troy,  with  walls  of  such  uncommon  strength^ 
that,  in  the  language  and  belief  of  the  times,  they 

"•  Hefodot  L  i.    Dionjs.  Halic.  L  L    Suidat  in  toc.  Amuwr. 
>*  nisd, XX.  T. su.  ^niid.xx.  ¥.  SJC,&c.    Stniko,l»n- 
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CHAP,  were  deemed  the-  work  of  the  gods.  *    Whether 
V  ,    'i,^  he  defrauded  his  supposed  auxiliaries  of  their 
promised  rewards  and  sacrifices,  or  supplied  the 
expence  of  this  undertaking  by  despoiling  their 
sacred  shrines,  it  is  certain  that  the  guilt  of  Lao- 
medon  was  believed  to  entail  calamity  on  his  un- 
happy descendants. 
Rogn  of        His  son  Priam,  however,  long  enjoyed  the  de- 
.    ceitful  gifts  of  fortune,  before  he  was  overtaken 
by  tlie  vengeance  of  Heaven.     Having  attainedr 
old  age  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  a  throne, 
he  was  surrounded  by  a  numerous  and  flourish- 
ing family,  beloved  by  his  subjects,  and  respect- 
ed by  his  neighbours.     Yet  this  amiable,  but  too 
indulgent  prince,  was  destined  to  feel  the  sharp- 
est pangs  of  human  misery. 
Cause  of        Hereditary  feuds  subsisted  between  the  ances- 
JJj^^'^J*"  tors  of  Priam  and  those  of  Agamemnon,  when 
the  latter  quitted  their  establishments  in  Asia,  to 
seek  new  settlements  in  Greece.     The  insult  of- 
fered to  Ganymede,  a  beautiful  Trojan  youth, 
by  the  brutal  fury  of  Tantalus  *,  was  retorted  on 
Menelaus,  the  fourth  in  descent  from  this  infa- 
mous prince,  by  the  rape  and  detention  of  his 
queen,  the  celebrated   Helen.     Paris,  the  iU- 
fated  son  of  Priam,  was  the  author  of  this  new 
injury*     But  resentment  for  the  wrongs  of  his 
house  formed  not  the  only  motive  which  engaged 

^  Homer,  Hiad,  xz.  v.  SI 6,  &c.    Strabo,  I.  xiii. 

•»  It  has  been  observed,  that  the  story  of  Tantalus,  father  of  Pe- 
lops,  was  probably  the  invention  of  a  later  age.  It  is  certain  that, 
whatever  might  prevail  in  Phrygia,  the  unnatm^  passion,  which  dis- 
graced the  later  times  of  Greece,  was  unknown  hi  that  country  dur* 
ing  the  heroic  ages.    Natal.  Com.  1.  iz.  c.  IJ. 
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the  youthful  levHy  of  Paris  to  dishonour  the  chap. 
sister-in<*law  of  Agamemnon.     Helen  was  the  ^  _^'     , 
daughter  of  lyndareus,  King  of  Sparta.     The  Beautyand 
illustrious  honours  of  her  family  were  adorned  by  ^h^T* 
tJie  generous  magnanimity  of  her  brothers.  Castor  dju^tcr 
and  Polydeuces,  whose  exploits  shone  conspicu-  of  Spwu? 
ous  in  all  the  military  expeditions  of  that  gallant 
age.     But  the  native  lustre  of  Helen  needed  not 
the  aid  of  foreign  ornament.    Even  in  the  tender 
age  oi  childhood,  her  opening  charms  had  in- 
flamed the  heart  of  Theseus*^,  the  most  admired 
and  the  most  virtuous  of  the  Grecian  chiefs. 
The  fame   of  her   beauty  increased  with   her 
ripening  age,  and  her  person  became  an  object 
of  eager  contention  among  those  who,  from  birth 
or  merit,  were  entitled  to  aspire  at  the  invaluable 
prize.     Tyndareus,  solicitous  to  prevent  the  vio- 
lence of  a  second  lover,  (for,  agreeably  to  the 
manners  of  his  age,  Theseus  had  carried  her  tff 
by  force,)  bound  the  various  suitors  by  oath  to 
defend  the  honour  of  his  daughter,  and  to  secure 
the  piossession  of  her  charms  to  the  man  who 
should  be  honoured  with   her  choice.  •*     The  she  mar/ 
princely  mien  and  insinuating  manners  of  Mene-  ""Mene- 
laus  were  preferred  to  more  solid  qualities  in  se-  lucceecU 
vend  of  his    numerous  competitors.      Having  JSi^m. 
married  the  heiress  of  Tyndareus,  he  succeeded, 
in  her  right,  to  the  Spartan  throne."    The  grace- 
fiil  pair  had  not  long  enjoyed  the  honours  of 
royadty,  and  the  sweets  of  conjugal  union,  when 
their  happiness  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of 

^  Plot,  in  Theieo.        9^  Thucgrdid*  1.  i.  c-  d.        ^  Pausan.  Lacon. 
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CHAP,  the  son  of  Priam,  the  handsomest  man  of  hifl  age» 
^  J^*    t  and  singularly  adorned  with  the  frivolous  accom*^ 
Character  pllshments  that  often  captivate  the  weakness  of 
•on  a?*'    ^  female  mind*     Though  a  soldier  of  no  great 
^*«5      renown,  Paris  had  strongly  imbibed  the  romantic 
spirit  of  gallantry  which  prevaUed**  in  the  heroic 
ages,  and  was  distinguished  by  an  ardent  passion 
for  beauty,  which,  notwithstanding  the  genend 
softness  of  his  unwarlike  character,*  prompted 
him  to  brave  every  danger  in  pursuit  of  his  fa- 
vourite object.     Animated  by  the  hope  of  be- 
holding the  inimitable  model  of  what  he  most 
adored,  he  seized  the  opportunity  afforded  him 
by  a  voyage  of  Mendaus  into  Crete,  visited  the 
dominions  of  his  hereditary  enemies,  and  solicit- 
ed the  rites  of  hospitality  at  the  Spartan  court, 
who  80-  ^^  person,  his  accomplishments*  his  address^ 

duces,  and  ^^d^  gtiu  more,  the  voluntary  hardships  which  he 
to  Troy.  haH  endured  for  her  sake,  seduced  the  inconstant 
affections  of  the  Grecian  Queen.  Enamoured  of 
the  el^ant  stranger,  she  abandoned  her  country 
and  her  husband ;  and  having  transported  her 
most  valuable  treasure  wkhin  the  Trojan  Walls, 
d^ed  the  resentment  of  Grreece,  and  the  ven- 
geance of  Heaven. 

It  was  now  the  tioie  for  Meoelaus  to  crave  the 
stipulated  assistance  of  his  ancient  rivals*    Hia 

M  Parseus  had  carried  off  the  African  Mediita  j  Jaaou,  MMea  ^f 
Colchu ;  Theteosy  the  Amason  Antiope ;  Herciiks,  Mcgara,  Iole> 
Deaneira,  &c.  The  historical  poets  of  the  heroic  ages  might  have 
said,  with  Ariosto, 

Le  dMioe,  i  caTalier,  I'arme,  ^  amori, 
Le  cortesie,  faudad  hifrete  Jo  canto. 
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demand  was  enii»*ced  by  the  authority  of  Aga-  chap. 
memnon.**    At  the  summons  of  the  two  bro*  ^  _^v 
thers,  the  confederates  assembled  at  .£gium,  the  The 
capita]  of  Achaia ;  confinned  the  obligation  of  ^J^*^|^ 
their  former  promise  ;  settled  the  proportion  of  ^^^^ 
txoops  to  be  raised  by  each  prince ;  determined 
the  time  and  place  of  their  departure ;  and  named 
Agamemnon,  the  most  powerful  among  them* 
to  the  chief  ccmunand  in  an  expedition  which  so 
deeply  ccmcemed  the  honour  of  his  family* 

Aulis,  a  sea-port  of  Boeotia,  was  appointed  for  s«i  to 
the  place  of  rendezvous  and  embarkation.  *    Be-  Jeritbe*' 
fore  the  whole  armament  sailed  from  thence,  commwd 
Ulysses,  King  of  Ithaca,  and,  what  may  seem  ex-  mmnon. 
traordinary,  the  injured  Menelaus,  undertook  a 
solemn  embassy  to  Troy,  in  order  to  demand  re- 
stitution and  reparation;  but  returned  highly 
disgusted  with  their  reception   and   treatment. 
Some  members  of  the  Trojan  council  had  the 
barbarity   to    prc^ose   their  immediate    death. 
Their  just  indignation  increased  the  warlike  ar- 
dour of  their  associates.    But  contrary  wiikb 
long  retarded  their  departure.     The  Trojans  had 
time  to  strengthen  their  ramparts,   to  collect 
arms  and  provisicms,  and  to  summ<m  the  assist* 
ance  of  distant  confederates*     The  martial  qairit 
of  the  age,  tc^ether  with  a  sense  of  common  dui* 
ger,  brought  many  powerful  auxilianes  to  Priam. 
His  cause  was  defended  by  the  hardy  moun* 
taineers,  who  covered  the  back  of  his  kingdon ; 
by  the  CariaDfl»  Lydana^  and  other  nationi  of 

M  ThiK7did.Li.  &9.  »  HeiM,0p«r.&Dici. 
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Asia  Minor,  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Halys  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Cilicia; 
and  by  the  Pelasgi,  Thracians,  and  Paeonians, 
fierce  -barbarians  who  inhabited  the  European 
Eflfect  a     side  of  the  Hellespont  and  Propontis.   Confiding, 
thc^jan  however,  rather  in  their  domestic  strength  than 
^^•^       in  foreign  assistance,  the  Trojans  determined  to 
defend  their  native  shores  against  hostile  inva- 
sion.    The  debarkation  of  the  Greeks  was  pur- 
chased by  much  blood.     Having  eflfected  a  de- 
scent, they  encamped  on  the  Trojan  plain,  but 
lost  the  only  opportunity  which  they  enjoyed, 
during  many  years,  of  crushing  at  once  the  power 
of  their  enemies;  who  immediately  shut  them- 
selves up  within  their  impenetrable  walls,  leaving 
the  city  open  only  on  the  side  of  mount  Ida, 
from  which  they  received  com,  cattle,  and  other 
necessary  supplies. 
Causes  Agamemnon,  as  there  was  reason  to  expect 

tracteluie  ^^^  ^^^  manners  of  his  age,  had  been  more  in- 
siege  of  dustrious  in  collecting  a  great  army,  than  provi- 
^^'  dent  in  contriving  means  by  which  it  might  keep 
the  field.  The  provisions  transported  from  Greece 
were  speedily  consumed,  while  the  operations  of 
the  siege  promised  little  hopes  of  success,  the 
Greeks  being  unacquainted  with  any  military  en^ 
gines  fitted  to  make  an  impression  .on  the  Trojan 
walls.  With  such  a  numerous  army,  they  might 
have  converted  the  siege  into  a  blockade ;  but 
scarcity  of  supplies  compelled  the  greater  part 
of  them  to  quit  the  camp.  The  resource  of 
ravaging  the  adjacent  country  soon  exhausted  it- 
self*    Many  bethought  themselves  of  cultivating 
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the  rich  vales  of  the  Chersonesus,  whose  Indus-  chap. 
trious  inhabitants  had  recently  been  expelled  or  .^7'^  . 
destroyed,  by  the  fierce  incursions  of  the  barba^ 
rous  Thracians.'^     Others  had  recourse  to  pi- 
racy, scoured  the  neighbouring  seas,   ravaged 
the  unprotected  coasts  of  the  Hellespont  and 
.^gaean,  and  plundered  or  demolished  such  un- 
fortified places  as  acknowledged  the  dominion, 
or  assisted  the  arms  of  Troy.  ^    These  ravages 
excited  the  rage  of  the  Asiatics,  and  rendered 
them  nlore  hearty  in  the  cause  of  their  confede- 
rates.    In  this  manner  nine  summers  and  winters  That  dtj 
elapsed,  without  afibrding  the  nearer  prospect  of  ^^*"|i 
a  decision  to  the  contest ;  but  in  the  tenth  year  jcwofth© 
of  the  war,    the  seeming  misfortunes  of  the  ^^ 
Greeks  precipitated  the  downfall  of  the  proud 
city  of  Priam.     A  dreadful  pestilence  invaded 
the  camp  of  the  besiegers,  and  long  continued 
to  rage  with  unabating  fury.    This  calamity  was 
followed  by  the  well-known    quarrel  between 
Agamemnon  and  Achilles,  which  deprived  the 
Grecian  army  of  its  principal  strength  and  orna- 
ment.    The  Trojans  derived  new  spirits  fi-om 
the  misfortunes  of  their  enemies ;  they  ventured 
to  abandon  the  protection  of  their  walls,  boldly 
assailed  the  Grecian  camp,  and  risked  several 
engagements,  in  most  of  which  they  were  vic» 
torious.    In  the  last  of  these,  the  beloved  friend 
of  Achilles  was  slain  by  the  arm  of  Hector,  the 
bravest  and  most  generous  of  the  Trojan  race. 
'ITiis  event,  which  was  infinitely  more  dreadful 

^  Tbuc^dkl.  Li.  ^  Homer^  paiwiiii. 
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CHAP,  than  death  to  the  affectionate  ardour  of  the 
.  J'  .  Grecian  chief,  stifled  his  hitherto  inexorable  re- 
sentment against  the  proud  tyranny  of  Aga- 
memnon. His  return  to  the  camp  restored  the 
declining  fortune  of  the  Greeks ;  and  the  indig- 
nant fiiry  of  his  rage  was  quenched  in  the  de- 
tested blood  of  Hector,  whose  patriotic  valour 
had  long1>een  the  firmest  bulwark  of  his  father's 
kingdom.  The  destruction  of  Troy*  soon  fol- 
lowed the  death  of  her  darling  hero.  The  city, 
whether  taken  by  storm  or  by  surprise,  Was  set 
on  fire  in  the  night ;  most  of  the  citizens  perish- 
ed by  the  sword,  or  were  dragged  into  captivity; 
and  only  a  miserable  remnant  escaped  through 
the  confiised  horror  of  raging  flames  and  expir- 
ing kinsmen. 
Future  The  burning  of  Troy  happened  eleven  hun- 

onrw.  ^^^^  ^^^  ei^ty-four  years  before  the  Christian 
«ra.  Neither  the  city  nor  territory  ever  assum- 
ed, in  any  succeeding  age,  the  dignity  of  in- 
dependent  government.*  The  sea-coast  was 
planted  eighty  years  after  the  Trojan  war,  by 
new  colonies  from  Greece;  and  the  inland  parts 


^  We  should  probably  know  something  more  of  Che  lustory  of  the 
ttoim  wtr,  if  the  works  of  Pisander  Temained.  Macft»biu8,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  plagiarisms  of  the  Romans  from  Greek  writers,  has  the 
following  passage :  **  Quae  Virgilius  traxit  a  Grsecis,  dictununne  me 
**  putetis,  qnse  Tiilgo  nota  sunt?  .  . .  vel  qu6d  aversionem  Troj» 
**  cum  Sinone  suo  et  eqoo  ligneo,  eteterisqiie  omnibus,  qu»  librum 
^  secundum  &ciunt,  a  Pkasidro  pene  ad'verburo  transcripserit,  qui 
**  inter  Grxcos  poetas  eminet,"  &c.    Macrob.  1.  v.  c.  S. 

9S  I  have  carefully  examined  the  evidence  given  byBocbart(£pi8t. 
num  JEneas  unquam  fuit  in  Italia),  and  by  Mr.  Wood  (Essay  on 
the  original  Geniiu  of  Homer),  to  prove  that  the  descendants  of 

»5' 
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Bubmitted  to  the  growing  power  of  the  Lydians,  chap. 
whose  arms  overspread  and  conquered  all  the  v  ^  ^\ 
finest  provinces  of  Lesser  Asia.  ^^ 

The  Greeks  had  recovered  possession  of  the  Thecait- 
admired  beauty  of  Helen;  they  had  tak^i  com-  turn  of  the 
plete  vengeance  <m  the  family**^  and  nation  of  ^'*^'* 
her  unhappy  seducer;  but  the  misfortunes  which 
were  the  natural  consequence  of  the  Trojan  ex- 
pedition,  left  them  Uttle  reason  to  boast  of  their 
victory.  Of  five  Boeotian  commanders,  onJy  one 
remained,  and  the  siege  had  been  proportionably 
fatal  to  the  leaders  of  other  tribes,  as  well  as  to 
their  warlike  followers.  Those  who  lived  to  di- 
vide the  rich  spoils  of  Troy,  were  impatient  to 
set  sail  with  their  newly-acquired  treasure,  not- 
withstanding the  threatening  aspect  of  the  skies. 
Many  of  them  perished  by  shipwreck;  the  rest 
were  long  tossed  on  imknown  seas;  and  when 
they  expected  to  find  in  their  native  country  the 
end  of  their  calamities,  they  were  exposed  to 
suffer  greater  calamities  there,  than  any  which 
they  had  yet  endured.  The  thrones  of  several 
of  the  absent  princes  had  been  usurped  by  vio- 
lence  and  ambition ;  the  lands  of  various  com- 
munities had  been  occupied  by  the  invasion  of 


JBneas  reigned  in  Troy.  But  notwithstanding  the  learned  ingenuity 
of  a  profound,  and  the  plaudble  criticism  of  an  elegant  scholar,  the 
matter  seems  still  too  doubtful  to  warrant  contradicting  thepopfular 
p^ifioo. 

*^  Hesiod,  Lii.    Thncyd.  I.  i.    Justin,  1.  xviii.    Strabo,  1.  iii. 

**'  I  dwell  not  on  a  subject  which  has  been  treated  by  the  great 
iiNiften  of  the  passions.    See  Virgil  : 

ForsitaQ  et  Priami  ftierint  qu«  fata  reguiras,  &c. 
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hostile  tribes:  even  the  least  unfortunate  of  those 
adventurers  found  their  domains  uncultivated, 
or  their  territories  laid  waste;  their  families  torn 
by  discord,  or  their  cities  shaken  by  sedition. 
And  thus  the  most  celebrated  enterprise  of  com- 
bined Greece  tended  to  plunge  that  delightful 
and  once  happy   country  into  barbarism  and 


misery.  *® 


»«  Plato,  de  L^.  1.  iii.    Xhucyd.  I.  i.  p.  9. 
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CHAP.    11. 


jReiigion,  —  Government.  —  Arts,  —  Manners^   and 
Character. 

The  ahcient  Greeks  had  strongly  imbibed  an  chap. 
opinion,  that  the  country  in  which  they  lived  , ,  "',  . 
was  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  dignity  of  hu-  introduce 
man  nature.  The  voluptuous  climates  of  Asia  ^^^' 
produced  invention  and  ingenuity,  but  softened 
the  tempers  of  men  into  a  fitness  for  servitude. 
The  rigorous  severity  of  European  skies  gave 
strength  and  agility  to  the  limbs,  and  hardy  bold- 
ness to  the  mind^  but  chilled  the  fancy,  and  be* 
numbed  the  finer  feelings  of  the  soul.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  east  and  south  were  degraded 
below  the  condition  of  humanity,  by  an  unfor- 
tunate abuse  of  power,  while  the  turbulent  sons 
of  the  north  and  west  were  incapable,  fiom  ig- 
norance and  indocility,  of  submitting  to  iny  re- 
gular system  of  government.  The  Greeks  alone, 
possessing  an  intermediate  situation  between  the 
extremes  of  cold  and  heat,  united  courage  apd 
capacity ;  tempered  the  stem  and  manly,  with 
the  gentler  virtues ;  and  enjoyed  the  double  ad- 
vantage of  liberty  and  laws.  * 

This  iq)lendid  observation  is  too  flattering  to  The  nu-  * 
the  dictates  of  national  vanity  to  be  hastily  adopt-  hoS2^,m 
ed  by  a  cautious  enquirer  into  truth,  who  will  be  a"  ^"***" 

*  rian. 

*  Aristot.  Politic.  I.  vii.  c.  T.    Isocrat.  Govern.  Athen.  Panegyric. 
A  Panatben. 

VOL.  I.  E 
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c  H  jl  P.  apt  to  ascribe  the  superior  lustre  of  Grecian  man- 
°'  ners,  rather  to  the  elegant  imagination  of  au- 
thors, than  to  the  intrinsic  merit  of  their  subject. 
Yet,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  several  circum- 
stances would  lead  us  to  believe,  that  the  great 
poet  to  whom  we  owe  our  principal  information 
concerning  the  ancient  state  of  Greece,  copied 
from  nature  only.  The  nu^esty  of  Virgil,  the 
splendour  of  Tasso,  and  the  sublimity  of  Milton, 
are  not  sufficient  to  conceal  an  effort  in  those 
noble  writers  to  maintain  the  tone  which  they 
have  assumed ;  a  desire  to  embellish-  the  man- 
ners which  they  describe;  an  ambition  to  elevate 
and  to  adorn  their  poems  by  the  use  of  a  mar- 
vellous machinery,  which  had  not  its  foundation 
in  the  experience,  and  (as  to  Virgil  and  Tasso) 
scarcely  in  the  belief  of  their  own  age.  In  Ho- 
mer, there  is  neither  embeUishment,  nor  effort, 
nor  disguise  of  any  kind:  he  relates  what  he  has 
seen  and  heard  with  unaffected  simplicity;  his 
ideas  and  sentiments  are  not  only  clothed  in  all 
the  pleasing  graces  of  poetry,  but  arrayed  in  the 
charms  of  persuasive  truth ;  and  an  .amazing  di- 
versity of  characters,  preserving  amidst  innume- 
rable shades  of  discrimination,  a  general  air  of 
resemblance,  distinguish  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
above  other  poetical  compositions,  and  prove 
them  to  have  been  copied,  not  from  the  limited 
combinations  of  human  invention,  but  from  the 
wide  variety  of  impressions  in  the  rich  storehouse 
of  nature.  In  some  descriptive  parts  of  his  poem. 
Homer  doubtless  yielded  to-tiie  luxuriance  of 
his  inimitable  fancy ;  but  it  seems  plain  ^rom 
7 
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intenial  evidence  only,  that  he  delineates  with  chap. 
minute  accuracy,  the  geography,  mythology,  his-  y  j|'  , 
tory^  and  manners  of  Greece ;  and  tJiat  his  ob- 
servations  concerning  all  these  subjects  are  per- 
fectly agreeable  to  the  opinions  and  belief  which 
universally  prevailed  among  his  countrymen*  If 
this  matter  required  the  aid  erf*  foreign  evidence, 
it  might  be  fully  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of 
the  Greek  historians,  who  support  in  ev^y  in- 
stance the  veracity  oi  the  poet^  asserting  not 
only  the  authenticity  of  the  facts  which  he  re- 
lates, but  the  influence  erf*  the  causes  to  which  he 
ascribes  them.* 

It  may  be  observed,  however^,  by  those  who  Cwnpan- 
would  repress  the  ebullitions  of*  Grecian  vftnity,  ^^en  th6 
that,  admitting  the  poems  of  Homer  as  complete  S'^*  ^ 
evidence  concerning  the  ancient  state  of  his  ages,  and 


countiy,  all  the  advantage  that  would  follow  from  iSwisaT 
this  supposition  is,  that  the  Greeks  have  been  ^*^^ 
accurately  described  at  an  earlier  period  of  their  tug. 
society  than  most  other  nations ;;  but  the  silence 

*  The  nature  and  transacdons  of  the  gods,  which  juitJy  shock  the 
feelings  of  the  modem  reader,  are  perfectly  conformable  to  the  be- 
lief of  the  Greeks.  The  oontimial  interposition  of  these  ethereal 
beings  ki  the  aiyrs  of  himum  lifi^  is  justified  by  Qerodotss,  Thucy- 
didesy  Xenophon,  and  all  succeeding  writers.  Herodotus,  L  L  c.  1 3 1, 
explains  the  reason  why  the  Persians  erected  neither  temples,  nor 
hntiges,  nor  altars^  by  saying,  ^t  mc  csif$pvmw^99as  nfofutrav  m  e^es, 
mmnar^f  6i  "EAMMfy^pw*  *<  because  they  did  not,  like  the  Greeks,  be* 
^  lieve  the  gods  to.fanake  of  a  human  nature,  or  form."  That  the 
gods  often  appeared  in  a  human  shape,  is  taken  for  granted  by  Pau- 
s«i||tf  m  Arcad.  and  Flntarch.  de  Music  The  same  opinion  was 
finnly  naimaii»d  by  Julian,  an  orthodox  Rigan,  in  a  later  age. 
Many  instances  will  occur  in  the  following  history,  to  prove  the 
exact  conformity  of  Homer's  descriptions  to  the  geeeral  belief  o( 
^  country. 

^    E  2 
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of  those  nations  cannot  reasonably  be  interpret- 
ed as  a  proof  of  their  inferiority  to  the  Greeks  in 
manners  or  in  policy.  The  masterly  description 
of  a  philosophic  historian  has  rescued  the  anti- 
q^uities  of  one  other  people  from  oblivion;  and 
the  generous  spirit  of  their  simple,  but  manly  in- 
stitutions,  as  painted  by  his  expressive  pencil,  is 
scarcely  disgraced  by  a  comparison  with  the 
boasted  x^ustoms  of  the  heroic  ages* 

In  the  preference  of  miUtary  glory  to  all  other 
advantages,  in  the  freedom  of  debate  in  the  pub- 
lic assemblies,  and  in  the  protection  afforded  to 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  meanest  citizen, 
the  treatise  of  Tacitus  will  equally  apply  to  the 
Germans  and  to  the  Greeks.  But  there  is  one 
material  circumstance  wanting  in  the  German, 
which  adds  peculiar  beauty  to  the  Grecian,  cha- 
racter. Among  the  rude  inhabitants  of  ancient 
Germany,  tlie  oflSces  of  priest  and  king  were  not 
imited  in  the  same  person.  The  rites  of  reli- 
gion were  administered  by  a  particular  order  of 
men,  who  might  abuse  the  superstitious  fears  of 
the  multitude  to  promote  their  owti  selfish  de- 
signs ;  and  the  dread  of  superior  powers,  though 
sometimes  employed  to  enforce  the  dictates  of 
nature,  and  to  promote  the  operations  of  govern- 
ment,  might  also,  with  equal  success,  be  em- 
ployed to  weaken  the  impressions  of  the  one,  and 
to  resist  Uie  authority  of  the  other.  Besides 
this  unfavouiable  circumstance,  the  superstition 
of  the  Germans-  was  of  a  dark  and  gloomy  kind^ ' 
Httle  connected' with  the  ordinary  duties  of  so- 
ciety, recommending  principally  the  practice  of 
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courage,  th6  only  virtue  which  there  was  not  any  c  H  A  p. 
occasion  to  recommend ;  and  promising,  as  the  .  ^^ ''^  i 
reward  of  whftt  wa3  deemed  the  highest  excel- 
lence in  life,  the  enjoyment  of  an  infamous  pa- 
radise of  immortal  drunkenness  after  death.* 

Tlie  mythology  of  the  Greeks  was  of  a  more  The  reii- 
agreeable,  and  of  a  far  more  useful  nature.   The  Greeks. 
sceptre,  which  denoted  the  connection  of  civil 
power  with  sacred  protection,  was  conferred  on 
those  who,  while  they  continued  the  humble  mi-  . 
nisters  of  the  gods,  were  appointed  to  be  the 
chief,  but  accountable  guardians  of  the  people.  * 
The  same  voice  that  summoned  the  warriors  to 
arms,  or  that  decided,   in  time  of  peace,  their 
domestic  contentions,  conducted  the  order  of  their 
religious  worship,  and  presided  in  the  prayers 
and  hymns  addressed  to  the  divinity.     These 
prayers  and  h3rmns,  together  with  the  important 
rite  of  sacrifice,  (which  likewise  was  performed 
by  royal  hands,)  formed  thfe  ceremonial  part  of 
the  Grecian  religion.    The  nioral  was  far  more  iw  happy 
extensive,  including  the  principal  offices  of  life,, on ^^y. 
and  the  noblest  virtues  of  the  mind.     The  useful 
quality  of  courage  was  peculiarly  acceptable  to 
the  stem  god  of  war ;  but  the  virtues  of  charity 
and  hospitality  were  still  more  pleasing  to  the 
more  amiable  divinities.*     The   submission  of 
subjects  to  their  prince,  tbe  duty  of  a  prince  to 

3  Tadt.  de  Morib.  German. 

^  IIoifi«yc9  kaojy, 

*  -— ^  Tpof  yap  Atos  turiy  ikvavrtt 

All  strangers  and  beggars  come  from  Joye.      Odyst.  xtv.  56, 
E  3 
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preserve  inviolate  the  rights  of  his  subjects  *,  the 
obedience  of  children  to  their  parents  %  the  re* 
spect  of  the  yoang  for  the  aged,  the  sacred  laws 
of  truth,  justice,  honour,  and  decency,  were  in- 
culcated and  maintained  by  the  awful  authority 
of  religion*  Even  the  most  ordinary  transactims 
of  private  life  were  consecrated  by  the  piety  of 
the  Greeks.  They  ventured  not  to  undertake  a 
voyage,  or  a  journey,  without  soliciting  the  pro- 
.  pitious  aid  of  their  heavenly  protectors.  Every 
meal  (and  there  were  three  ®  in  a  day)  was  ac- 
companied with  a  sacrifice  and  libation.  The 
common  forms  c^  politeness^  the  customary  du- 
ties, of  civility,  were  not  decided  by  the  varying 
taste  of  individuals,  but  defined  by  the  precise 
voice  of  the  gods.^ 
T&e  wnc-  It  would  have  served  little  purpose  to  oppose 
thdr  rdi-  salutary  laws  to  the  cj^Mdcious  licence  of  Barba.- 
poo.  rians,  without  guarding  those  laws  by  very 
powerful  sanctions.  Whether  these  sanctions  be 
founded  on  opinion  or  on  fact  i^  yriih  respect  to 
their  influence  on  the  mind,  a  matter  of  little 
moment.  -  The  dreaded  vengeance  of  imaginary 
powers  may  be  equally  effectual  with  the  fear  of 
the  axe  and  halter.     The  certainty  of  this  ven- 

*  niad,  xvi.  v.  385. 

'  It  is  not  humanity,  but  the  fear  oT  the  gods,  that  is  assigned 
as  the  reason  by  Telemachus  for  not  sending  away  his  knother. 
Odyss.  ii. 

*  kpirw  ^vwvoif  HafnroT, 

9  The  King  of  the  Fhseacians  does 'not  detain  Ulysses  longer  thaa 
he  chooses,  lest  he  should  ofiend  the  gods.  Odyss.  viii.  See  also 
the  behaviour  of  Ulysses  and  Telemachu6>  in  the  cottage  of  Eumaeusi^ 
Odyss.  xiv.  &  xvL 
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geance  was  firmly  established  in  the  Grecian  c  I)  A  p. 
creeid j  and  its  operation  was  supposed  to  be  so  ^_^J^ 
immediate  and  palpable^  that  it  was  impossible 
iiwr  the  inattention  of  men  to  overlook,  or  for 
their  address  to  elude  its  force.  ^^    The  daring 
violations  of  the  sacred  law"  were  speedily  over* 
taken  by  manifest  marks  of  the  Divine  displea^ 
sure.     "  The  insolence,  and  violence  of  the  cor- 
•*  nipted  youthsj^'  says  Homer  ^^  "  cried  aloud 
**  to  faeaven,>  whose  decrees  were  soon  executed 
••  by  the  avenging  hands  of  Ulysses."  The  judg- 
ments inflicted  <m  guilty  communities  were  so 
fiuniliar  to  the  minds  of  men,  that  the  poet  intro- 
duces them  by  way  of  similies^ ;  and  it  is  evi- 
dent from  his  writings  throughout,  that  every 
important  event,  prosperous  or  adverse,  which 
happened  either  to  individuals  or  to  nations,  ap- 
peared to  the  pious  resignation  of  the  Greeks, 
the  reward  of  their  religion  and  virtue,  or  the 
punishment  of  their  irreligion  and  vice.  ^    The 

.  »•  See  the  first  book  of  Hedod's  poem  **  Of  Works  and  Days,** 
throu^out^  and  particularly 

a,  n^ptnil  (Tv^oKBt  9uojs,  lafif  b€pi9  o^OJ^,  from  V.  llO  dll  V.242: 
andfl^^, 

TflwJf  7«v  wBpwtotffi  voiunf  Stcro^f  Kpoyim,  from  v.  274  till  V.  291. 

"  e^urof  Ztos,    Homer,  passim.  >*  Odyss.  L 

V  See  a  beauUful  example  of  this,  Iliad,  xvi.  v.  385.     The  ex- 
presiioii  of  Hesiod  is  remarkable : 

narra  aSuy  Aios  o^tfoA/uof,  icai  wayra  roi^as. 
Km  pv  roSf,  mm  tB^Kiifft,  €ri9€pKeraif  &C. 
*  Hie  eye  of  Jove^  that  beholds  all,  and  observes  all,  looks  upon 
«  these  transactions  when  he  pleases ;  nor  does  it  escape  his  notice 
**  what  kind  of  justice  is  rendered  in  the  dty. 

**  The  success  of  fheOreeks  against  Troy  proves  both  parts  of  tte 
proposition.  All  the  mi^R«rtunes  of  the  Grecian  chiefs  were  inflicted 

B  4 
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CHAP,  merit  of  the  father  was  often  acknowledged  hi 
V  -  \  .  the  protection  of  the  son ;  and  the  crimes  of  a 
guilty  progenitor  were  ofl^n  visited  chi  his  de- 
scendants to  the  third  and  fourth  generation.  ^^ 

These  observations  are  confirmed,  not  only  by 
the  writings  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  throughout, 
but  by  almost  every  page  of  Herodotus,  of  Pindar, 
as  well  as  of  the  Greek  tragedians  and  historians; 
and  yet  they  seem  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
some  of  the  most  ingenious  inquirers  into  the 
opinions  of  antiquity.  The  authority  of  -Greek 
writers  strongly  opposes  two  systems,  which  have 
been  supported  with  great  ability,  and  which  have 
gained  considerable  credit  in  the  world.  The 
first,  that  the  religi<Hi  of  the  ancients  had  little 
or  no  connection  with  morality :  the  second,  that 
the  governments  of  Greece  could  not  Iiave  been 


as  pufiiflhinents.  Oilean  Ajax  was  slain  for  his  presumption,  by 
Neptune  (Odyss.  iv.);  and  Ajax,  the  son  of  Telamon,  ^^s  a  me- 
morable example  of  the  fatal  effects  of  the  same  vice.  When  MU 
nenra  offered  to  him  her  assistance,  he  desired  her  to  go  to  others,  for 
the  enemy  would  never  attempt  to  penetrate  wlierc  Ajax  fought. 
Before  his  departure  for  Troy,  Telaqion  prayed  that  the  gods  would 
give  valour  to  his  son ;  when  the  proud  son,  aspiring  above  the 
condition  of  humanity,  said.  That  any  man  might  be  brave  and  vic- 
torious by  the  assistance  of  the  gods ;  for  his  part,  be  expected  to 
obtain  glory  by  his  own  merit :  —  the  gods  punidied  him  with  mad- 
ness, and,  afler  exj>osing  him  to  the  ridicule  of  his  enemies,  made 
him  fall  by  his  own  hands.  See  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles,  from  v.  760 
to  v.  800. 

*s  Minerva  protected  Tefemachus  on  account  of  his  fiither*s  ' 
merit.    Odyss.  passim. .  The  misfortunes  of  the  royal  families  of 
Thebes  and  Argos,  exhibited  in  the  tragedies  of  JEschylus,  So- 
phocles, and  Euripidesy  abundantly  prove  the  truth  of  the  last  ob- 
servation. 
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supported  without  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state.  *^  c  H  A  p. 
The  connection  between  religion  and  morality  is  v  ''•  . 
clearly  asserted  in  the  various  passages  to  which 
we  have  had  occasion  to  allude ;  and  the  belief 
of  a  future  state  of  retribution  cannot,  according 
to  the  principles  of  the  learned  author  of  the  Di- 
vine Legation  of  Moses,  be  reckoned  necessary 
to  the  government  of  men  who  are  fully  per- 
suaded of  the  actual  and  immediate  interposition 
of  Divine  wisdom  and  justice,  to  regulate,  by 
temporal  rewards  and  punishments,  the  affairs  of 
the  present  life.  ^^ 

»*  See  Home's  Natural  History  of  Religion,  and  Warburton'j 
IMvine  Legation  of  Moses.  The  elerenth  book  of  the  Odyssey^ 
which  the  ancients  called  the  StKppfjuuntia,  is  the  obscurest,  and,  in 
my  opinioDy  the  least  agreeable  part  of  Homer.  The  ghosts  are  all 
condemned  to  a  melancholy  and  dreary  state;  even  the  greatest  he- 
roes are  very  miserable  and  dejected ;  and  there  is  not  any  mention 
of  the  place  of  reward  for  the  virtuous,  though  the  punishment  of 
"  the  wicked  is  clearlv  announced.  Iliad,  iii.  v.  278,  Homer  speaks 
of  the  Elysian  fields  but  once  (Odyssey,  iv.  v.  563.)  Proteus  tells  Me- 
nelaus  that  he  is  not  destined  to  die  at  Argot,  and  that  the  gods  would 
•end  him  «s  HxtNnoy  mfiiw  KM  irttpofra  yatris ;  SO  that,  if  the  language 
k  not  metaphorical.  Homer's  Elysium  was  only  a  delicious  spot  on 
this  earth,  and  situate^  according  to  Strabo's  conjecture»  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Spain.  Strabo,  I.  iii.  Ulysses  (Odyss.  ii.  ver.  600.) 
^ees  the  image  of  Hercules  in  Tartarus;  but  the  hero  himself,  as  the 
poet  informs  us,  was  feasting  with  the.  immortal  gods.  I  have  never 
met  with  any  intelligible  explanation  of  this  passage,  the  absurdity' 
of  which  appeared  a  proper  subject  of  ridicule  to  Lucian,  in  Diogen. 
&  Hercul. — ^Hesiod's  Elysium  is  more  agreeable. 

*7  The  gods,  indeed,  are  sometimes  engaged  in  very  unwarrantable 
transactions ;  but  these  are  only  means  to  accomplish  some  wise  and 
just  end,  which  the  will  of  providence,  the  810s  /Ba\t»,  or  fate,  had  pre- 
viously determined.  Examples  also  may  be  brought  from  Homer, 
of  men  attempting  to  obtaio,  by  costly  sacr^ces,  the  assistance  of  the 
gods  in  acts  of  injustice  and  cruelty.  This  must  be  allowed  to  be  an 
inconsistency  in  Grecian  superstition,  or  rather  iq  the  passions  which 
giive  it  birth. 
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CHAP.      As  this  persuasion  had  such  general  and  happy 
V  _^'^  J  effects  on  the  manners  of  the  Greeks,  it  may  be 
Origin  of  proper  to  consider  its  origin,  and  to  describe  more 
of^dreece  particularly  the  nature  and  genius  of  the  super- 
stition to  which  it  gave  birth;    a  superstition 
which,  two  thousand  years  after  losing  its  imagi- 
nary authority  over  the  use;ful  occupations  of 
men,  still  preserves  a  real  power  over  their  most 
^egant  amusements, 
not  ex-         It  belongs  not  to  the  design  of  this  work  to 
Siiito^.  °  search  for  the  mythological  tenets  of  Greece  in 
the  opinions  of  other  nations:  a  subject  of  in** 
quiry  upon  which  much  learned  conjecture  and 
much  laborious  ingenuity  have  already  been  very 
laudably,  but  I  fear  not  very  successfully,  em- 
ployed. *®    By  the  dim  Kght  of  etjonology  and 
tradition,  and  the  deceitful  glare  of  legend  and 
fable,  inquisitive  men  have  endeavoured  to  trace 
the  corrupted  streams  of  Pagan  worship  to  the 
pure  fountain  of  the  Jewish  di^nsation.  ^    But 
the  majesty  of  Jehovah  is  very  feebly  represented 
by  the  united  power  of  Homer's  divinities ;  and 
the  mythology  of  the  Greeks  is  of  such  a  pecu- 
liar texture,  that,  whencesoever  originally  de- 

*^  Bochart*i  Geogcsph.  Bryant's  New  Analysis.  Founnanty  Le 
Clerk,  de  la  Plucky  j&c*  Tbeir  doctrine  is  opposed  in  the  eztraorw 
dinary  work  of  Yicq  Neap<^tano^  intitled  **  Princ^i  di  Soienza 
^  nuota  d'intorao  alia  oomune  Natura  delle  Naaone.^  The  third 
edition  of  this  woHc  was  published  at  Naples  in  1744. 

^  The  generid  doctrine  of  Providence,  the  rebellion  in  heaven, 
the  state  of  innocence,  the  fall  of  man,  atonement  by  sacrifice,  a 
fiiture  state  of  retribution,  for  which  the  present  life  is  only  prqMura- 
tory ;  all,  or  «eme  of  these  tenets,  are  found  in  the  traditions  of  all 
nadons,Gredcs  and. Barbarians.  See  Hesiod,  Oper.  &  DL  ver.  lia 
and  Ter.  165.  and  Theog.  ver.  7S5.  and  yer.  S20. 
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rived,  it  must  have  undergone  a  particular  mo-  chap. 
dification  in  the  Grecian  soil :  nor  is  it  easy  to  ^  _^'    , 
concur  with  the  opinicm  of  writers  who  bring  it 
immediately  from  £g3rpt,  Chaldea,  or  Lesses  Asia»  * 
when  we  consider  that  there  is  not  the  smallest 
vestige  in  Homer  of  the  judicial  astrology  which 
prevailed  so  strongly  in  the  two  first  ^,  or  of  the 
worshipping  of  idols,  which  almost  universally 
predominated  in  the  last  ^' 

The  difficulty  of  giving  such  an  historical  de-  Phfloia- 
duction  of  th$  Grecian  faith  as  would  not  be  ^^ 
exposed  to  innumerable  objections,  obliges  us  to  it. 
trace  its  origin  in  the  natural  passions  of  the  hu- 
man heart;  the  hopes,  the  fears,  the  wants,  the 
misery  of  man,  which  have  in  all  ages  rendered 
him  a  prey  to  the  terrors  of  superstition. "    This 
melancholy  passion,  which,  in  the  civilised  coun- 
tries of  modem  Europe,  operates  only  at  distant 
intervals,  and  chiefly  in  the  unfortunate  moments 
of  disease  and  danger,  maintains  a  constant  and 
umn^errupted  power  over  the  minds  of  Barba-    . 
rians.    The  disproportionate  force  of  the  same 
principle  among  rade  and  among  civilised  men, 
is  ascribed  by  a  common  proverb  to  the  gross 
ignorance  of  the  former ;  but  it  may,  with  more 
propriety,  perhaps,  be  deduced  from  their  preca- 
rious and  imhappy  manner  of  life,  the  continual 
dangers  to  which  their  condition  is  exposed,  and 
the  dreadfid  calamities  in  which  the  whole  so- 


*^  Diodonis  Sicul.  1.  n.    Exod.  chap.Ti  PHn.  Lzxz. 
'^  IW  Old  TeBtanen^  pMum. 

^  ihwit* 9mm x»M0n4M^tftoi«— ** AU^men fttmdui ofod oftbe 
'  gods.**    Horn.  Odjwef,  In. 
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ciety  is  too  frequently  involved.  ®  Even  among 
polished  nations,  the  power  of  reason  and  philo^ 
sophy,  however  highly  it  may  be  extolled  when 
the  gfentle  current  of  life  flows  with  placid  tran- 
quilUty,  always  proves  £00  feeble  -to  resist  the 
mountain  torrent  and  the  storm  of  winter.  Un- 
der  the  pressure  of  sudden  or  inextricable  cala- 
mity, all  those,  who  are  not  more  or  less  than 
men,  have  recourse  to  the  immediate  assistance 
of  invisible  powers ;  and,  in  the  splendid  abodes 
of  wealth  and  power,  as  well  as  in  the  American 
village  or  Tartar  horde,  the  aera  of  a  famine,  a 
pestilence,  or  an  earthquake,  is  marked  by  sin- 
cere  expressions  of  faith,  and  commemorated  by 
signal  monuments  of  piety. " 

The  great  pillar  of  superstition,  raised  by  the 
anxious  passions  of  men,  was  fortified  in  Greece 
by  a  circumstance  incidental  to  all  nations  at  a 
certain  stage  of  their  political  progress.  There 
is  a  period  when  nations  emerging  from  barba- 
rity, but  not  yet  corrupted  by  the  narrow  pursuits 
of  avarice,  not  yet  softened  by  the  mean  pleasures 
of  luxury,  or  contracted  by  the  dangerous  refine-, 
ments  of  a  selfish  philosophy,  enjoy  a  peculiar 
sensibility  of  character,  which  exerts  itself  in  the 
ardour  of  social  aiFection,  and  strengthens,  by  a 
thousand  associations,  their  belief  of  mvisible 

*3  AvsvxMs  ewneuru  Ktu  ffwnipias  anjytceis  wxn  Btw.  Schol.  in 
Homer.  Turn  pnecipuus  votorum  locus  est,  cum  q>ei  nullus  est 
Plin.  1.  viii.  c  16. 

^  In  most  men,  true  religion  itself  must,  from  the  nature  of  hu- 
man pasuons,  have  the  greatest,  becauie  an  undivided,  influence  over 
the  mind,  in  seasons  of  inextricable  calamity. 
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and  intelligent  powers.  To  men,  thus  disposed  c  H  A  p. 
to  wonder  and  to  believe,  whatever  d^zles  the  v  ,  \  j 
imagination,  announces  the  presence  of  a  deity ; 
dreams  and  celestial  appearances  are  deemed 
sacred  and  infallible  admonitions;  the  silence 
and  thick  shade  of  a  forest  fflls  the  soul  with  re- 
h'gious  awe ;  and  persons,  distinguished  by  justice 
and  piety,  easily  persuade  themselves  and  others, 
that,  as  the  beloved  favourites  of  Heaven,  they 
are  frequently  honoured  with  holy  inspirations, 
andsometimes  indulged  with  the  visible  presence 
and  happy  intercourse  of  their  divine  protec- 
tors.* Not  only  the  religion,  but  the  ancient 
language  and  manners  of  Greece,  sufficiently 
attest  the  existence  of  this  excessive  sensibility, 
which,  in  thosqi  early  times,  gave  an  easy  victory 
to  the  indulgent  powers  of  fency,  over  the  severe  . 
dictates  of  reason. 

The  nature,  the  characters,  and  the  occupa-  The  na- 
tioQs  of  the  gods,  were  suggested  by  the  lively  ^ds!^ 
feelings  of  an  ardent,  rather  than  by  tlie  regular 
invention  of  a  cultivated  mind.     Tliese  celestial 
beings  were  subject  to  the  blind  passions  which 

^  Pausan.  pn  Arcad.)  calls  them  (ctm  ictu  itutrpart^oiy  guests  and 
compamwu  at  the  tame  table,  Plutarch,  in  his  Treatise  oo  Music, 
cites  as  authorities  Andcles  and  Istros,  two  ancient  authors,  who 
wrote  concerning  the  apparitions  of  the  gods.  All  that  has  reached 
the  present  times  respecting  this  curious  subject,  is  collected  in  a 
dissertation  of  John  Gottlob  Nimptsch  (Leipsic,  1720),  in  which  he 
treats  of  the  number  of  the  diTinities  who  appeared  most  commonly 
to  men;  of  the  form  under  which  they  appeared;  the  usual  time, 
and  general  causes,  of  their  appearing,  and  t^e  ordinary  circunY- 
stances  accomptoying  it.  See  also  Menoires  de  TAcademie,  vol.  is. 
Mem.  sur  les  Moeurs  des  Sidles  Heroiques.  . 
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CHAP,  govern  unhappy,  mortals.  Their  wants,  as  well 
y__  ^  as  their  desires,  were  similar  to  those  of  men. 
They  required  not  the  gross  nourishment  of  meat 
and  wine,  but  they  had  occasion  to  repair  the 
waste  of  their  ethereal  bodies  by  nectar  and  am- 
brosia; and  they  delighted  in  the  steam  of  the 
sacrifices,  which  equally  gratified  their  senses, 
and  flattered  their  vanity.*  The  refreshment 
of  sleep  was  necessary  to  restore  their  exhausted 
strength^;  and,  with  the  addition  of  a  superior, 
but  limited  degree  of  power,  and  wisdom,  and 
goodness,  the  gods  of  the  heroic  ages  were  no^ 
^  thing  more  than  immortal  men. 

What  was  wanting  in  the  dignity  and  perfec- 
tion, was  supplied  by  the  number  of  the  gods.  ^ 
Homer  only  describes  the  principal  and  reigning 
divinities ;  but  Hesiod,  who  gives  the  genealo- 
gical history  of  this  fanciful  hierarchy,  makes 
the  whole  number  amount  to  thirty  thousand. 
Among  these,  every  virtue  had  its  protector, 
every  quality  of  extensive  power  in  human  life 
had  its  patron,  and  every  grove  and  mountain 
and  river  its  faVourite    inhabitants.      Twelve 


^  These  obseryatioDs  naturally  result  from  Homer;  but  the  doc- 
trine of  sacrifices,  as  expiations  for  crinies,  so  universally  diffused  orer 
the  ancient  and  modem  world,  would  perhaps  still  merit  'the  exami- 
nation of  an  able  divine. 

*7  Mercury  says  to  Calypso,  he  would  not  have  fatigued  himself 
by  travelling  over  such  a  length  of  sea  and  land,  without  a  jtry 
powerful  reason.    Odyss. 

^  JPragiiis  &  laboriosa  mortalitas  in  partes  ista  digesntyinfirmitatis 
su#  memor,  ut  portionibus  quisquis  coleret^  quo  majdm^  indigeret. 
Flin.ii.  7. 
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diyinities  •  of  superior  rank  presided  over  the  chap. 
active  principles  of  the  universe^^uid  the  leading  k^^' 
virtues  of  the  mind :  but  even  these  distinguished 
beings  were  subject  to  the  .unrelenting  power 
of  vengeiMce *^  and  the  fates ^^  "who  pursue 
*^  the  crimes  of  men  and  gods,  and  never  cease 
**  from  their  wrath  till  they  have  inflicted  just 
"  punishment  on  the  guilty  sons  of  earth  and 
<'  Heaven/'^* 

The  materials  which  fancy  had  created,  poetry  PMicukr 
formed  into  beauty,  and  policy  improved  into  use.  ^^orc. 
The  qreed  of  the  Greeks,  thus  adorned  and  en-  ^'^'^: 
iarged,  became  the  happiest  antidote  against  the 
iurious  resentment,  the  savage  cruelty,  and  the 
fierce  spirit  of  sullen  independence,  which  usually 
characterize  the  manners  of  Barbarians.  ^    Yet 
these  dreadful  passions  sometimes  forced  their 
way  through  every  mound  which  wisdom  had 
erected  in  order  to  oppose  their  course.     Laws 
sacred  and  profane  were  feeble  barriers  against 
the  impetuosity  of  their  rage.     The  black  -ven- 
geance of  the  heart  was  exerted  in   deeds  of 
horror.     The  death  of  an  enemy  could  not  sa- 
tisfy their  inhuman  cruelty.     They  burned  with 

^  The  Roman  religion  was  mere  plagiarism,  so  that  Ennius  might 
well  translate  two  lines  of  an  andent  Greek  poet,  which  includes  the 
names  of  the  principal  divinities  of  Greece  and  Italy : 
Juno,  Vesta,  Minerva,  Ceres,  Diana,  Venus,  Mars, 
Mercorius,  Jovi,  Ncptunus,  Vulcanus,  ApoUo. 

Enniub  apud  Apuleium. 
»  S^itMats.  '*  JEschyl.  Prom.  Vinct.  v.  515.  &  seq. 

3«  Hesiod.  Theog. 

33  ImiHger  iracundus  inexorabilis  aoer 
N^ans  jura  M  facta,  nihil  non  arrogans  armis—  Horat. 

will  be  found  the  general  cf^aract^  of  all  barbarous  nations. 
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desire  to  drink  his  hated  blood,  to  devour  hi« 
quivering  limbs,  and  to  expose  his  mangled  re- 
mains to  indignities  equally  odioirs  and  abomi- 
nable in  the  sight  of  gods  and  men. "  The 
powerful  influence  of  religion  was  directed* 
against  the  wild  excesses  of  this  sanguinary 
temper.  The  brave  Tydeus  lost  for  ever  the  pro- 
tection of  his  adored  Mindrva  by  a  single  act  of 
savage  ferocity.  Humanity  was  inculcated  by 
every  precept  of  reason,  and  enforced  by  the 
strongest  motives  of  hope  and  fear.  It  was  a 
firm  article  of  belief,  that  hands  stained  witJi 
blood,  even  in  the  exercise  of  honourable  war, 
were  unworthy,  till  purified  by  lustration,  to 
be  employed  in  the  most  ordinary  functions  of 
sacred  worship.^ 
Their  pe-  It  would  require  a  volume  completely  to  il- 
lustrate the  salutary  eflfects  of  this  ancient  and 
venerable  superstition,  which  was  distinguished 
above  most  other  false  religions,  by  the  uncom- 
mon, merit  of  doing  much  good,  without  seem- 
ingly occasioning  any  considerable  harm  t6 
society^  The  Grecian  tenets,  while  they  incul- 
cated profound  respect  to  the  gods,  tended 
not  to  break  the  spirit,  or  to  repress  the  cou- 
rage, of  their  warlike  votaries.  The  ancient 
heroes  addressed  their  heavenly  protectors  in 
an  erect  posture,  with  the  unfeigned  sincerity 
of  manly  freedom.  They  expected  to  avert 
the  calamities  threatened  by  the  anger  of  their 
divinities,  not  by  inflicting  on  themselves  such 

^  See  Iliad,  iv.  ver.  55.    Iliarf,  xxii.  ver.  547.    Iliad,  xxiv.  ver.  tJl 2. 
^  Homer,  passim. 
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tortures  as  could  be  acceptable  onlj  to  the  chap. 
mean  resentment  of  weak  and  wicked  beings,  v^^^ 
but  by  repairing  the  wrongs  which  they  had 
committed  against  their  fellow-citizens,  or  com- 
pensating, by  new  attentions,  for  the  neglect 
shewn  to  the  ceremonies  of  their  national  wor- 
ship. In  their  estimation,  the  doing  of  injuries 
to  men,  and  the  omitting  of  prayer  to  the  gods, 
were  the  principal  causes  of  the  Divine  displea- 
sure ;  the  incurring  of  which,  being  justly  con- 
Mdered  as  infinitely  greater  than  all  other  mis- 
fortunes, they  were  solicitous » to  avert  it,  not 
only  by  an  exact  performance  of  external  rites, 
but  by  a  diligent  practice  of  moral  duties.  The 
dangerous  power  of  oracles,  the  abused  privi- 
leges of  asylums,  the  wild  raptures  of  prophetic 
enthusiasm,  the  abominable  ceremonies  of  the 
Bacchanalia,  and  the  horrid  practice  of  human 
sacrifice,  circumstances  which  cover  with  de- 
served infamy  th§  later  periods  of  paganism, 
were  all  unknown  to  the  good  sense  and  purity 
of  the  heroic  ages  ;  nor  is  there  to  be  discovered 
the  smaUest  vestige  of  any  of  these  wild  or 
wicked  inventions,  either  in  the  writings  of  Ht)- 
mer,  or  of  his  contemporary  Hesiod. 

The  amiable  simplicity  of  their  religious  sys- 
tem was  communicated  to  the  civil  and  military 
institutions  of  the  Greeks,  to  the  laws  of  nations 
as  well  as  to  the  regulations  of  internal  policy, 
and  to  the  various  duties  of  domestic  as  well  as 
of  social  life.  The  sentiments  of  natural  reason, 
supported  by  the  supposed  sanction  of  Divine 
authority,  generally  directed  the  conduct  of  men 

VOL.  I.  F 
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c,H  A  P.  in  the  wide  variety  of  these  complicated  reU- 
V  ^J^\^  J  tions ;  and  from  one  great  and  luminous  princi- 
ple, deeply  impressed  on  the  mind,  there  re- 
sulted an  uniform  system  of  unaffected  pro- 
priety of  conduct,  the  contemplation  of  which 
will  always  be  agreeable  to  every  taste  that  is 
not  perverted  by  the  false  delicacy  of  artificial 
manners,'  or  the  illiberal  prejudices  of  national 
vanity.  In  order  to  give  the  clearer  explana- 
tion of  the  several  parts  of  this  beautiful  system, 
we  shall  examine  the  political,  the  civil,  and  the 
domestic  condition  of  the  Greeks  ;  that  is,  the 
relation  of  the  governors  to  the  governed,  and  of 
the  governed  to  each  other,  whether  considered 
as  subjects  of  the  same  state,  or  as  branches  of 
the  same  family.  We  shall  combine  the  effect 
of  these  relations  with  that  of  the  ordinary  oc- 
cupations and  favourite  amusements  of  this  ce- 
lebrated people,  and  from  the  whole  endeavour 
to  deduce  the  general  estimate  of  their  virtues 
and  defects,  of  their  happiness  and  misery. 
Political  The  common  observation,  that  power  follows 
Gre^s  ^  property,  though  not  altogether  correct^,  affords 
hOTo?^  ^^  perhaps  the  best  succedaneum  to  written  laws, 
■ge«.  for  determining  the  real  strength  and  influence  of 
the  different  members  of  society.  If  we  examine 
by  this  rule  the  poUcies  of  the  heroic  ages,  we 
shall  find  that  they  deserve  the  title  of  republics, 
rather  than  that  of  monarchies.     When  a  war- 


^  The  same  property  possessed  by  one»  or  by  a  few,  confers  muck 
greater  poHdcal  consideration  and  influence^  than  it  would  confer, 
if  diffused  among  the  multitude. 
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like  tribe  sallied  from  its  woods  and  mountains^  CHAP, 
to  take  possession  of  a  more  fertile  territory,  the  v  J^\^  ^ 
soldiers  fought  and  conquered,  not  for  their 
leaders,  but  for  themselves.*  The  land  ac- 
quired by  their  united  valour  was  considered  as 
a  common  property.  It  was  cultivated  by  the 
joint  labour  and  assiduity  of  all  the  members  of 
the  tribe,  who  assembled  at  a  public  table,  cele- 
brated together  their  religious  rites,  and,  at  the 
end  of  harvest,,  received  their  due  sharesW  the 
annual  produce  of  the  ground,  for  the  mainte-^ 
nance  of  their  respective  families.*^  Superior 
opulence  gave  not  to  one  a  title  to  despise  ano- 
ther, nor  was  there  any  distinction  known  among 
them,  but  what  was  occasioned  by  the  difference 
of  personal  merit  and  abilities.  This  difference^ 
however,  had  naturally  raised  a  chief  or  leader 
to  the  head  of  each  society ;  the  frequent  ne* 
cessity  of  employing  his  valoiu",  or  his  wisdom^ 
rendered  his  merit  more  conspicuous  and  more 
useful ;  and  his  superior  usefulness  was  reward- 
ed by  the  gratitude  of  his  tribe,  with  a  valu^le 
portion  of  ground^,  separated  from  the  com* 
mon  property.  This  was  cultivated,  not  by  the 
hands  of  his  martial  followers,  who  laboured 
only  for  the  community,  but  by  the  captives 
taken  in  war,  of  whom  a  ccmsiderable  portion 


^  The  Odyit^  ftirnisbet  umumerable  proofs  of  ihe  Umited  power 
of  kings.  Ulysses,  on  most  occasions,  puts  himself  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing wiUi  has  followers.  It  is  ccNmmonly  decided  by  lot,  whether  he 
shall  be  one  of  those  who  undertake  any  adventure  attended  witl^ 
fatigue  and  danger.    Odyss.  pasnm. 

>7  Isocrat.  in  Archidara.  ^  Hiad,  L  xiL  v.  a  10. 

F   2 
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CHAP,  were  always  bestowed  on  the  general.*^  Being 
V  -^  „^  accustomed  to  command  in  the  field,  and  to  di- 
rect the  measures,  as  well  as  to  decide  the  quar- 
rels, of  his  associates,  he  naturally  became  the 
judge   of  their  civil  differences;   and,  as  the_ 
peculiar  favour  of  the  gods  always  accompanied 
superior  virtue,  he  was  also  invested  with  the 
honourable  office  of  presiding  in  their  religious 
solemnities.  These  important  functions  of  priest, 
judge,  and  general,  which  had  naturally  been 
conferred  on  the  best  and  bravest  character  of 
each  particular  tribe,  were,  upon  the  union  of 
several  tribes  into  one  state,  or  nation,  conferred 

on  the  best  and  bravest  of  all   the  different 

• 

leaders.  Before  the  various  states  of  Greece 
had  united  in  a  general  confederacy,  the  re- 
soiu*ces  derived  from  the  domains  appropriated 
to  the  prince  (which,  unless  there  was  some 
particular  reason  to  the  contrary,  were  trans- 
mitted to  his  descendants)  had  enabled  the  se- 
veral kings  and  leaders  to  extend  their  influence 
and  authority.  Their  comparative  power  and 
splendour  depended  not  entirely  on  the  m^rit  of 
personal  abilities,  but  resulted  in  part  from  the 
extent  and  value  of  their  possessions:  and 
Agamemnon  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
combined  Greece,  as  much  on  account  of  his 
superior  opulence,  as  of  his  ifiany  princely  qua- 
lities.^   But  whether  we  examine  the  pre-emi- 

»  In  the  description  of  the  shield  of  Achilles,  Homer  clearly 
distinguishes  the  domain  of  the  king  from  the  land  of  the  com- 
munity.   Uiady  xviii.  ver.  543. 

*•  Thucydid.  1.  , 
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lience  that  Agamemnon  enjoyed  over  the  other  C  HA  P. 
princes  of  the  confederacy,  which  is  fully  ex- 
plained  in  the  Iliad,  or  the  authority  with  which 
each  prince  was  invested  iil  his  own  dominions, 
which  is  clearly  illustrated  in  the  Odyssey,  or 
the  influence  of  a  warlike  chief  over  the  several 
members  of  his  tribe,  which  we  have  already 
endeavoured  to  delineate,  we  shall  every  where 
discover  the  limited  power  of  kings,  and  the 
mild  moderation  of  mixe'd  government.  As  in 
the  general  confederacy,  the  council^*  of  princes 
regulated  the  resolves  of  the  monarch,  and  the 
voice  of  the  assembly^  ruled  that  of  the  coun- 
cil;  so  in  each  particular  kingdom,  the  deci- 
sions of  the  senate  prevailed  over  the  will  of 
the  prince,  and  the  acknowledged  majesty  of  the" 
people^  controlled  the  decisions  of  the  senate^^- 
If  we  descend  still  lower,  we  shall  find  the  same 
distribution  of  power  in  every  particular  village^, 
which  afforded  a  picture,  in  miniature,  of.^ 
kingdom;  while  a  kingdom  itself  afforded  a  simi- 
lar picture  of  the  whole  confederacy. 

4>  In  matters  of  importance  Agamemnon  is  generally  deter- 
imned  by  the  council  of  chiefs,  many  of  whom,  on  various  occasions, 
treat  him  with  little  respect. 

4*  It  is  referred  to  the  general  assembly,  whether  it  would  be  better 
to  return  to  Greece^  or  to  prosecute  the  siege  of  Tn^.  Iliad,  u. 
▼er.  1 10.    See  also  Arist  Ethic  L  iiL  c.  5. 

«  Several  of  the  nobles  of  Ithaca  even  asfnred  to  the  crown. 
Odyfs.Sl. 

««  In  the  Odyssey,  Telemachus  threatens  to  appeal  to  the  public 
assembly^  of  the  injustice  of  the  suitors,  among  whom  were  the 
principal  nobles  of  Ithaca. 

4»  Plutarch  in  Theseo.    Odyss..ibid. 

F  S 
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CHAP.  The  same  simplicity  which  regulated  the  poli- 
V  J|v  i  tical  system,  maintained  the  civil  rights  of  the 
Their  civil  Greeks.  As  the  price  of  submitting  to  the  re- 
J^g.  straints  of  government,  a  man  was  secured  in 
the  enjoyment  of  his  life  and  prc^rty*;  his 
moveables  were  equally  divided,  at  his  death, 
among  his  descendants ;  and  the  unnatural 
right  of  primogeniture,  which,  in  order  to  en- 
rich the  eldest  son,  reduces  the  rest  of  the 
family  to  want  and  misery,  was  altogether  un- 
known to  the  equal  spirit  of  the  Grecian  insti- 
tutions.^ Causes  respecting  property  were  de* 
cided  by  the  first  magistrate,  or  by  judges  of 
delegated  authority.  The  prosecution  of  mur- 
derers belonged  to  the  relations  of  the  deceased  j 
they  might  accept  a  compensation  in  money  for 
the  loss  which  the  family  had  sustained^;  but 
if  this  was  not  tendered  them  by  the  criminal, 
or  if  their  resentment  was  too  violent  to  ad- 
mit of  axiy  such  composition,  they  were  en- 
titled to  the  assistance  of  all  the  members  of 
their  tribe,  who  either  punished  the  mur- 
derer by  death,  or  compelled  him  to  leave 
the  society.*  These  usages,  doubtless,  prove 
the  ideas  of  the  Greeks,  concerning  criminal 

««  niad.  xii.  Find.  Pyth.  Ode  it. 

.<7  OdjM.  riT.  If  there  were  oo  chOdren,  the  nearest  relatioDs  by 
the  father's  side  diiaded  the  moreable  property:  air«^6^/ia«  It  hm 
tenfiw  Ikrrtomu  xrtfmrai,  Hesiod.  Theogn.  The  same  observation 
it  made  by  Homer,  Biad,  v. ;  but  there  is  no  mention  of  succetnoa 
to  land  or  immoveable  property. 

^  niad,  iz.  Ajaz  Uamei  the  obstinacy  of  Achilles,  who  refuses 
audi  compensation  for  an  affront,  as  a  man  sometimes  accepted  for 
the  marder  of  a  son  or  a  brother. 

^  There  are  examples  of  thii  in  the  14th,  I5th,  and  9sd  Iliad. 
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jurisdiction,  to  have  been  very  rude  and  im-  chap. 
perfect:  but  this  disadvantage  was  in  some  v^Jr^ 
measure  compensated  by  their  ignorance  of  those 
legal  cruelties  which  in  civilized  nations  are  too 
frequently  exercised,  under  the  specious  pretence 
of  justice.  "  In  later  times,*'  says  Thucydides, 
¥  punishments  became  more  severe,  but  crimes 
**  were  not,  on  this  account,  less  frequent.*'  The 
powerful  or  wealthy  offender  (he  might  have 
added)  frequently  eluded  the  vengeance  of 
those  severe  laws  ;  whereas,  in  the  heroic  ages, 
there  was  not  any  respect  of  persons,  princes 
themselves  being  subject  to  the  same  moderate 
penalties**,  which  were  justly  inflicted  on  their 
offending  subjects. 

The  perfection  of  civil  and  political  institu-  Rcguln- 
tions,  which  was  produced  in  Greece  by  the  in-  toecth^ 
fluence  of  religion,  is  found  in  most  countries  to  ^  j^^JJ^ 
be  proportional  to  their  improvements  in  arts,  tic  life, 
and  their  attainments  in  knowledge  ;  while  the 
happy  effects  of  domestic  union  are  frequently 
most  conspicuous  among  rude  and  simple  na- 
tions.    The  reciprocal  duties  of  the  governor 
and  governed,  as  well  as  the  mutual  obligations 
of  subjects,  are  gradually  unfolded  and  enlarged 
by  the  progressive  ideas  of  utility ;  but  the  ten- 
der connections  of  husband  and  wife,  of  father 


*•  Thus  Midon,  the  brother  of  Ajax,  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Phy- 
kc^,  II,  XT.  Patroclos,  for  a  similar  oflhtice,  took  refuge  with  the 
father  of  Acfa]lJes»Il.S5.  Pausaniat  (in  £Iiac.)gire8  examples  of 
the  same  kind  in  two  kings  of  the  JEtolians ;  and  these  hcts  are 
agreeeable  to  the  nature  of  the  kingly  office  in  the  heroic  ages,  at 
described  by  Dionysius  of  Hftlicamassas,  1.  ii«  Hist  Rom. 

F  4 
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CHAP,  and  son,  of  brothers  and  kinsmen,  excite,  with- 
V  _}^'  J  out  reflection,  the  warmest  feelings  of  the  hearty 
and  at  once  inspire  the  affectionate  sentiments 
of  love  and  friendship,  of  kindness  and  grati- 
tude. The  dictates  of  nature  alone  suflSciently 
maintain  the  duties  which  correspond  to  the 
several  relations  of  blood ;  her  voice  is  stron|^ 
and  positive  in  asserting  t/ieir  obligation ;  and 
there  is  greater  danger  that  these  sacred  ties 
should  be  weakened,  or  perverted,  by  the  arti- 
ficial refinements  of  polished  life,  than  that  their 
influence  should  continue  altogether  unknown, 
or  be  feebly  felt,  in  the  early  periods  of  society. 
Agreeably  to  these  observations,  we  find  in  the 
history  of  the  heroic  ages,  the  most  interesting 
pictures  of  conjugal  love,  of  parental  -affection, 
and  of  filjial  duty.  These  sentiments,  suggested 
by  natiure,  and  confirmed  by  reason,  were  still 
farther  strengthened  by  the  precepts  of  religion ; 
and  their  force,  thus  augmented,  became  so 
strong  and  irresistible,  that  it  can  scarcely^e 
conceived  by  men,  among  whom  fashion,  and 
vanity,  and  interest,  have  usurped  the  place  of 
more  generous  and  manly  principles. 

The  comforts  of  a  family  were  anciently  con- 
sidered as  equal  to  the  benefits  derived  from 
social  union.  To  be  destitute  of  the  one  was 
deemed  no  less  miserable  than  to  be  deprived  of 
the  other ;  and  the  total  baseness  of  a  man's 
character  was  expressed  by  saying,that  h^  deserved 
iiot  to  enjoy  the  rights  df  a  citizen,  the  protection 
of  a  subject,  or  the  happiness  of  domestic  life." 

''  A^ffrwp  u$€/uTos  uMfTun  crt  CKco^f .     Iliad,  patfiffl. 
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Marriage  was  a  necessary  step  io  order  to  chap. 
attain  this  happiness,  and  the  institution  of  v  ^^'  , 
marriage  was  ascribed  by  remote  tradition  to  Marriage. 
the  bounty  of  the  gods.  The  Greeks  of 
the  haroic  ages,  among  whom  the  rights  of 
weakness  and  beauty  were  as  warmly  pro- 
tected as  they  afterwards  were  shamelessly  in- 
sulted by  their  degenerate  descendants,  cele- 
brated the  conjugal  union  with  all  the  pomp  of 
religious  festivity.  The  joyous  band,  carrying 
the  nuptial  torches,  marched  in  pomp  through 
the  city,  to  the  sound  of  the  hymeneal  song" ; 
the  lustral  waters  were  drawn  from  the  sacred 
fountain  Callirpe,  and  many  revered  ceremonies 
rendered  the  connection  of  husband  and  wife 
equally  respectable  and  binding.  ^ 

Adultery  was  considered  as  a  crime  of  the 
blackest  dye,  and  is  always  mentioned  with  the 
same  horror  as  murder.  Persons  guilty  of  these 
atrocious  enormities  purchased  impunity  ^ ;  and 
more  frequently  escaped  death,  by  voluntary  Imu 
nishment ;  but  in  many  cases  they  were  punished 
by  the  united  vengeance  of  the  tribe  which  had 
received  the  injury.  Second  nuptials  were  not 
absolutely  forbidden :  but  so  strong  and  sacred 
was  the  matrimonial  tie,  that  even  the  death  g£ 
one  of  the  parties  was  scarcely  thought  sufficient 
to  dissolve  it  \  and  the  survivor,  by  entering  into 

^  IfiadyW.  zxuL 

o  Thocydides,  I.  iL  Meordus  Feris  Or9€«»  and  die  authors 
tiiere  cited. 
**  Odjrss.  TiiL  ^ 
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CHAP,  a  new  connection,  suffered  a  diminution  of  fame, 
^^\    ,  and  submitted  to  a  considerable  degradation  of 
character."  J^f^ 
Rank  of        Two  circumstanccs  chiefly  have  rendered  it 
AcTJJirc  difficult  to  explain  the  raitk  and  condition  of 
ages.         women  in  the  heroic  ages.     The  Greek  word 
denoting  a  wife,  is  borrowed  from  a  quality  which 
equally  applies  to  a  concubine,  and  the  same 
term  is  used  indifferently  to  express  both.     But 
the  women  who  in  ancient  Greece  submitted  to 
the  infamy  of  prostitution,  were  generally  cap- 
tives taken  in  war,  who  were  reduced  by  the 
cruel  right  of  arms  to  the  miserable  condition  of 
f  ervitude.     Hence  it  has  been  erroneously  in- 
ferred,  that  in  ancient  Greece,  wives  as  well  as 
concubines  were  the  slaves  of  their  husbands. 
This  mistaken  notion  it  has  been  attempted  to 
'  confirm,  not  only  by  insisting  on  the  humiliating 

condition  of  the  fair  sex  in  the  later  ages  of 
Grreece,  but  by  expressly  asserting,  that,  in  an- 
cient times,  they  were  purchased  by  their  bus- 
bands.**  But  this  i&  to  support  one  error  by  an- 
other. Before  entering  into  the  state  of  wed- 
lock, it  was  customary  for  a  man  to  make  a  mu- 
tual exchange  of  presents  with  his  intended 
father-in-law.  The  Greeks  had  a  particular 
term  to  express  the  present  which  he  bestowed, 
as  well  as  that  which  he  received.*^    The  for- 

M  Penelope  was  restrained  from  marrying  a  secon^  husband : 
<uSo/Myi|v  ffwiyr  ironos,  itifkout  m  ^tifWf.  U.  xv, 

^  Lord  Kaimes's  Sketches,  Thomas  sur  la  Condition  det 
Femmes,  &c. 

^  E^  and  irpoft- 
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mer,  which  has  no  exact  equivalent  in  the  chap. 
modem  languages^  is  translated  by  the  more  ^^^^ 
general  word  "  price/*  which  has  given  rise  to 
the  false  notion  of  the  purchase  and  servitude 
of  women;  but  the  latter,  which  may  with  pro- 
priety be  translated  "  dower**/'  was  given  as  a 
provision  for  the  wife,  both  during  marriage  and 
after  its  dissolution  ^,  and  was  sufficient  to  de- 
liver her  A-om  that  supposed  state  of  dependence 
on  the  husband,  which  never  had  any  existence 
but  in  the  imagination  o£  the  systematic  writers 
of  the  present  age. 

In  the  modem  countries  of  Europe,  women 
are  generally  excluded  from  the  serious  occupa- 
tions of  life,  but  admitted  to  an  equal  share  in 
its  gayest  amusements.  During  the  heroic  ages, 
they  were  not  absolutely  debarred  from  the 
former,  although  it  was  impossible  to  associate 
their  natural  delicacy  and  timidity  to  the  warlike 
labours  and  pleasures  which  formed  the  princi- 
pal employments  of  their  husbands.  The  inter- 
course between  the  sexes,  therefore,  was  less 
frequent  and  general,  than  wpuld  suit  the  re- 
fined soilness  of  modem  manners. 

The  attention  of  women  was  chiefly  confined  Their  oc- 
to  domestic  cares,  or  to  the  practice  of  such  ^S?^^^ 
arts  as  required  neither  strength,  nor  courage,  ^^ 
nor  wisdom,  but  only  the  patient  exertions  of 
mechanical  dexterity.**    Our  natural  respect  for 

*  Odyss.  iL  Telemachus  tajs,  that  if  his  mother  should  be  sent 
from  die  house,  he  would  be  obliged  to  restore  her  dower  to  her 
&ther  Icarius. 

**  Homer,  passim. 
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the  honour  of  the  sex  is  ofiended  at  hearing  them 
as  much  extolled  for  their  skill  in  the  labours  (rf 
the  loom,  as  for  their  beauty  and  virtue ;  but 
we  must  take  into  consideration  that  weaving 
and  embroidery  being,  like  all  other  arts,  less 
extensively  diffiised  in  Greece  than  in  improved 
commercial  countries,  were  on  this  account  more 
highly  valued,  and  therefore  better  adapted  to 
confer  distinction  on  those  who  excelled  in  them. 
They  were  practised  by  females  of  the  highest 
rank,  and  even  by  queens,  who  also  thought  it 
an  honour  to  be  entrusted  with  the  education  of 
their  children  till  they  became  fit  for  the  society 
of  their  fathers.**  Besides  these  employments, 
the  women  were  permitted  to  join  in  celebration 
of  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  many  of 
them  were  consecrated  to  the  service  of  particu- 
lar divinities.®  In  the  seasons  of  public  festi- 
vity, they  mixed  more  freely  than  on  ordinary 
occasions  in  the  society  of  the  other  sex.  This 
was  sometimes  attended  with  such  inconveni- 
ences as  might  naturally  be  expected  to  arise  in 
consequence  of  the  usual  restraints  imposed  on 
their  behaviour.  "  The  beautiful  Polymela,**  says 
Homer®,  "  dancing  in  the  chorus  of  Diana, 
"  was  embraced  by  Mercury ;  but  she  had  no 
"  sooner  brought  forth  a  son,  than  one  of  the 
"  principal  citizens  offered  her  his  hand."  The 
institutions  of  the  heroic  ages  promoted,  withad- 

t 

**  lliusy  Thetit,  educated  Achilles.  Hedod  sajs  poe^cally,  that 
in  the  age  of  silver,  the  children  continued,  during  an  infancy  of  an 
hundred  year^  under  the  care  of  their  mothers. 

*  Thcmno  was  priestess  of  Vulcan,  &c.    Hiad.  ^  Iliad,  xvi. 
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miraUe  propriety,  the  modest  reserve  of  women,  chap, 
while  they  permitted  not  one  unfortunate  error  v  ^^'  ^ 
to  cover  an  amiable  character  with  indelible  in- 
fiimy.  The  crime  of  having  too  tender  an  heart 
was  not  deemed  inexpiable ;  and,  as  the  conse- 
quences of  female  weakness  were  imputed  to  the 
affectionate  ardour  of  some  amorous  divinity, 
they  were  so  far  from  obscuring  the  charms  of 
beauty,  that  they  adorned  it  with  new  graces 
and  more  conspicuous  splendour. 

The  simplicity  of  the  ancient  Greeks  was  Canj»"«^ 
equally  remote  from  the  cruel  tyranny  of  sa- 
vages, which  condemns  women  to  servitude,  and 
the  interested  refinement  of  luxury  and  vice, 
which  regards  them  as  mere  instruments  of  plea- 
sure. The  natural  equality  between  the  sexes, 
suggested  by  the  voice  of  sentiment,  asserted  by 
the  dictates  of  reason,  and  confirmed  by  the  pre- 
cepts of  religion,  produced  the  most  delicate  afiec- 
tions  that  can  inspire  a  susceptible  heart :  hence 
those  moving  scenes  so  admirably  delineated  by 
Homer,  which  retrace  the  most  perfect  image 
of  domestic  felicity ;  hence  those  pleasing  p^ins, 
those  anxious  solicitudes  of  tenderness  and  love, 
which  frequently  degenerate  into  melancholy 
presages  of  the  loss  of  an  union  to  which  no- 
thing was  wanting  but  that  it  should  prove 
immortal.** 

^  The  sentiments  of  parental  affection  were  pro-  parental 
portionably  strong  and  ardent  with  those  of  con-  *^^®c*»®n* 


^  See  the  interview  of  Hector  and  Andromache,  and  other  < 
amples.    Iliad,  ix.  and  Odyss.  vi.       * 
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CHAP,  jugal  love^.  The  mutual  tenderness  of  the  has- 
V  ^^'  J  band  and  wife  was  communicated  to  their 
oflipring ;  while  the  father  viewed  in  his  child 
the  sweet  charms  of  its  mother,  and  the  mother 
perceived  in  it  the  manly  graces  of  its  father* 
Independently  of  the  ddicacy  of  sentiments^ 
there  Are,  doubtless,  in  all  countries,  savage  and 
civilized,  innumerable  instances  of  paternal 
kindness,  which,  indeed,  is  the  most  simple  and 
Dudes  of  natural  expansion  of  self-love.  But  in  the. 
heroic  ages  alone,  we  find  sincere  and  complete 
returns  of  filial  duty.  In  the  lowest  state  of  savage 
life,  men  are,  for  the  most  part,  little  acquainted 
with  this  respectful  affection:  they  fear  and  obey, 
but  without  any  mixture  of  love,  those  who  are 
wiser  and  stronger  than  themselves.  When  they 
become  wise  and  strong  in  their  turn,  they  dis- 
regard the  trembling  hand  that  reared  their  ten- 
der years,  or  if  any  faint  emotions  of  gratitude 
are  feebly  felt,  they  discover  them  in  the  prepos- 
terous kindness  of  delivering  their  aged  parents 
fix)m  what  appears  to  their  own  juvenile  impati- 
ence the  wretched  load  of  life.*^  Among  nations, 
on  the  other  hand,  whp  are  sunk  in  the  corrup- 
tions incident  to  excessive  luxury  and  refinement^ 
the  ties  of  nature  are  perverted  or  effiu^ed ;  the 
young  despise  the  admonitions,  and  avoid  the 
company  of  the  aged ;  and  the  duties  as  well  as 
the  business  of  society,  are  degraded  into  a  mise- 
rable traffic  of  interest  or  pleasure.  But  as  the 
Greeks  had  emerged  from  the  melancholy  gloom 

H  Voyage  du  Pere  CharlevdUL    Lafitau,  Moeurs  des  Saavaget .. 
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of  the  first  situation,  and  had  not  yet  declined 
into  the  foul  vapours  of  the  second,  they  dis- 
played the  meridian  splendour  of  the  domestic 
virtues.^  The  reverence  of  children  for  their 
parents  approached  their  veneration  for  the  gods. 
The  most  violent  and  impetuous  heroes  sub- 
mitted, without  reluctance,  to  the  severest  dic- 
tates of  paternal  authority.  In  such  delicate 
concerns  as  might  seem  to  affect  themselves 
alone,  they  relinqipshed  their  favourite  inclina- 
tions, disavowed  any  will  of  their  own,  and  com- 
mitted their  dearest  concerns  to  the  experienced 
wisdom  and  known  goodness  of  their  fathers. 
The  amiable  expressions  of  filial  respect  were  ex- 
tended into  a  more  general  sentiment  of  regard 
for  the  infirm  and  aged.  Even  among  brothers 
who  were  nearly  of  the  same  age,  the  younger 
was  obliged  to  yield  in  every  instance  to  the 
elder;  and  it  was  an  acknowledged  principle  of 
religion,  that  the  Furies  defended,  by  their  stem 
authority,  the  sacred  rights  of  superior  years.*'^ 

The  occupations  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  whe-  occupa- 
ther  of  war  or  peace,  were,  for  the  most  part,  ^^°q^^ 
directed  by  the  same  sacred  influence  which  go-  during  the 
vemed  their  behaviour  in  the  various,  relations  of  a^.'^ 

domestic  and  social  life.  War  was  their  principal  ?u*^Sf 
_  1.     i/?iii       iif.ii  ">e  null- 

employment  ;  and  m  the  held  they  both  displayed  tary  art 

their  noblest  qualities,  and  discovered  the  greatest  ^^f 

**  There  is,  perhaps,  no  other  language  that  can  express,  without 
a  circumlocution,  what  the  Greeks  meant  by  Optwra,  the  obligadoog 
of  children  to  repay  the  maintenance,  the  education,  and  the  tender 
cares  of  their  parents, 

^  Up€<r€\nfpoa  iptvwts  oicv  vworrai*     Homer,  pstiisim. 
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CHAP,  defects  of  their  character.  They  were  unacqaain#- 
ed  with  tiiose  disciplined  evolutions  which  give 
harmony  and  concert  to  numerous  bodies  of 
men,  and  enable  whole  armies  to  move  with  the 
activity  and  address  of  single  combatants.  What 
was  wanting  in  skill  tliey  supplied^ by. courage* 
They  marched  to  the  field  in  a  deep  phalanx^ 
rushed  impetuously  to  the  attack,  and  bravely 
closed  with  their  enemies.  Each  warrior  was 
firmly  buckled  with  his  antagonist,  and  compelled 
by  necessity  to  the  same  exertions  of  valour,  as 
if  the  fortune  of  the  day  had  dq)ended  upon  his 
single  arm.  Their  principal  weapon  was  th^  spear^ 
resembling  the  Roman  pilum,  which,  thrown  by 
the  nervous  and  well-directed  vigour  of  a  steady 
hand,  often  penetrated  the  firmest  shields  and 
bucklers.  When  they  missed  their  aim,  or  when 
the  stroke  proved  ineffectual  through  want 
of  force,  they  drew  their  swords,  and  sum- 
moning their  utmost  resolution,  darted  impe- 
tuously on  the  foe.  This  mode  of  war  was 
common  to  the  soldiers  and  generals,  the  latter 
being  as  much  distinguished  in  the  day  of  action 
by  their  strength  and  courage,  as  by  their  skill 
and  conduct.  The  Greeks  had  bows,  and  slings, 
and  darts,  intended  for  the  practice  of  distant 
hostility ;  but  the  use  of  these  weapons,  which 
were  much  employed  in  the  military  pastimes  of 
the  heroic  ages,  was  confined  in  the  field  to  war- 
riors of  inferior  renown.^  Their  defensive  ar- 
mour was  remarkably  complete :  a  bright  hel- 

*  Teuctf  is  more  than  once  upbraided  in  the  Ifiad  as  a  vaia 
archer. 
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net»  adorned  with  plumes,  covered  the  head  and  chap. 
fece,  a  firm  corslet  defended  the  breast,  greaves  v  i,-^^'_^ 
of  brass  descended  to  the  feeU  and  an  ample 
shield,  loosely  attached  to  the  shoulders,  turned 
in  all  directions,  and  opposed  its  firm  resistance 
to  every  hostile  assault 

The  close  compact   combats  of  the  Greeks  '^«  ^^^^ 
were  fitted  to  excite  the  most  furious  passions  of  maitary 
the  heart,  and  to  embitter  national  animosity  by  ^l^^^ 
personal  hatred  and  revenge.  A  battle  consisted  manners. 
of  so  many  duels,  which  exasperated  to  the  ut- 
most the  hostility  of  the  contending  parties;  each 
soldier  knew  the  antagonist  from  whom  he  had 
received,  or  on  whom  he  had  inflicted,  the  sever- 
est sufferings.  They  fought  with  all  the  keenness 
of  resentment,  and  often  sullied  the  honours  of 
victory  by  those  licentious  cruelties  which  are 
too  natural  to  men  in  the  giddy  moment  of  tri- 
umph over  a  detested  adversary. 

It  is  partly  to  this  unfortunate  circumstance, 
and  partly  to  the  ancient  mode  of  appropriating 
the  warlike  plunder  to  those  who  first  acquired 
it,  that  we  are  to  ascribe  the  shocking  enormi- 
ties which  were  sometimes  committed  by  the 
bravest  and  most  generous  of  the  Grecian  chiefs.  • 

That  the  severities  exercised  towards  the  con-  i^^a  of 
quered,  proceeded  not  from  the  barbarism  of  the 
age,  and  an  ignorance  of  the  rights  of  humanity, 
is  plain  from  the  observances  deemed  necessary, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  favour  of  the  gods,  in  car- 
rying on  any  military  expedition,  or  in  enjoying 
the  firuits  of  victory.  These  observances,  which 
were  confirmed  by  the  laws  of  nations  among 

VOL.  I.  G 
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CHAP,  the  Greeks,  were  practised  before  the  com- 
^\^ ,  mencement  of  hostilities,  during  their  continu- 
ance, and  after  their  conclusion.  Before  any 
war  could  be  lawfully  undertaken,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  dispatch  ambassadors,  who  might  explain 
the  injury  that  had  been  done,  demand  repara- 
tion  or  atonement,  and  if  this  was  refused,  de- 
nounce in  form  the  resolution  of  their  commu- 
nity to  prosecute  its  claim  by  force  of  arms.*^ 
After  they  had  begun  to  execute  their  fatal  pur- 
pose,  the  characters  of  heralds,  those  sacred 
ministers  of  kings,  were  equally  respected  by 
friends  and  foes.  They  travelled  in  safety 
through  the  midst  ofembattled  hosts,  proclaimed 
to  the  silent  warriors  the  commissions  with 
which  they  were  entrusted,  or  demanded  a  truce 
for  burying  the  dead,  which  could  not  be  refused 
without  enormous  impiety.^  The  use  of  poi- 
soned weapons^  was  forbidden,  under  pain  of 
the  divine  displeasure.  It  was  agreeable  to  the 
will  of  the  gods  that  the  life  should  be  spared^ 
when  a  sufficient  ransom  was  promised.^  And 
after  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  betwe^i 
hostile  nations,  without  any  apparent  ratification 
» but  the  honour  of  the  contracting  parties,  the 
perfidious  wretches  who  betrayed  the  sanctity  of 
their  engagements,  were  demoted,  amidst  sdemn 


^  See  chap.  i.  p.  43.  ?•  Homer,  passim. 

7'  Ilus  refused  Ulysses  poisoned  arrows,  since  be  revered  th«  im» 
mortal  gods. 

Evd  W€fjieat{ero  $*as  «ucy  toyras.     Odyss. 
y*  Iliad,  i.    Ibid.  vi.  24. 
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sacrifices  and  libations,  to  the  fury  of  the  teni-  chap. 
hie  goddesses.^    V^  ^    ^^-^ 

From  the  arts  of  peace  the  Greeks  had  ac-  Am  of 
quired  the  necesWries,  and  procured  the  accom-  ^****" 
inodations,  but  had  not  obtained  the  luxuries,  of 
life.     Pasturage  and  agriculture  supplied  them 
with  the  most  indispensable  articles  of  food,  and 
with  the  principal  materials  of  clothing.    The  State  of 
implements  of  husbandry  were  extremely  im-  JSt?^"*' 
perfect;  the  plough  itself,  the  most  useftil  gf 
them  all,  being  composed   entirely  of  wood^\ 
which  arose  rather  from  the  scarcity  of  iron, 
than  from  any  defect  of  mechanical  ingenuity.^ 
They  employed,  in  the  time  of  Hesiod,  the  in- 
vention of  shears,   for  depnving  the  sheep  of 
their  wool,  having  formerly  waited  the  season  of 
its  annual  separation  by  nature.^   Barley  was  the 
principal  produce  of  their  fields,  and  furnished 
the  ordinary  food  bfith  of  men  and  of  horses. 
The  invention  of  miUs  was  unknown^,  and  the 
grain  underwent  several  tedious  operations,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  bruising  of  it  between 
two  large  stones  with  the  hand.^    Although  the 
Greeks  cultivated  the  olive,  they  were  unac* 
quainted  with  the  benefit  derived  from  the  fruit 
of  this  plant,  so  well  adapted  to  cheer  the  me- 
lancholy gloom  of  night.^^     The  Grecian   soil 

^  niad,  lii.         74  Hesiod,  Oper.  &  Dies.  f^  Homer,  passhn. 

"^  Hesiod,  ibid.  V  piin.  1.  xviiL  c  xiv. 

^  The  Greeks  had  not  discovered  any  other  contrivance  fof'  that 
ptupose,  than  the  baming  of  great  fires  of  wood.  The  torches 
nentioiied  by  Homer  consisted  of  branches  of  any  resinons  tree,  split 
at  the  end,  and  ligl|ted  at  the  fire.  Odyss.  1.  vi.  ver.  707.  1.  xviii. 
ter.  306.  &  ver.  309. 
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CHAP,  was  naturally  favourable  to  the  grape,  but  the 
^'   ,  long  and  operose  process  by  which  the  juice  of 
it  was  separated  and  prepared^  rendered  wine 
scarce  and  dear.'^-*-^ 
Mechanic       Of  the  mechanic  arts,  weaving  was  the  best 
understood ;  yet  this,  as  well  as  all  the  other  em- 
ployments, qualified  by  the  appellation  of  seden* 
tary,   were  practised  by   the  Greeks  standing 
upright*^ ;  which  seems  to  indicate  an  imperfect 
state  of  improvement.     Hie  hatchet,  wimble, 
plane,  and  level,  are  the  tools  mentioned  by  Ho- 
mer, who  appears  to  have  been  unacquainted 
with  the  saw,  the  square,  and  the  compass."  The 
art  of  cutting  marble,  which  afterwards  fur- 
nished Grecian  ingenuily  with  the  materials  of 
those  inimitable  productions  which  are  still  the 
•  wonder  of  the  world,  was  as  yet  undiscovered ; 
nor  did  the   polished  lustre  of  this  valuable 
stone  adorn  the  habitatioti^  of  the  Greeks.® 
Fine  art*.       HomcT  mentions  not  the  orders  pf  architec- 
ture,        ture,  which  were  invented  in  a  later  age ;  and 
pillars  are  the  only  ornaments  assigned  to  the 
edifices  which  he  describes.     The  houses  oil  the 
great  were  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  consisted 
of  two  floors  J  the  lower  of  which  was  distri^ 
buted  into  four  apartments,  which  we  have  trans- 


^  04yis*  1*  vii*  ver.  iss. 

*•  Euftach.  in  lUad.  i.  ver.  31. 

•*  Odyss.  1.  V.  yer.  234»&c. 

**  In  the  palace  of  Aldnotu,  which  shone  with  gold,  nlfer» 
braM,  and  amber,  tihere  \a  no  mention  of  marbk.  Odfw.  L  iv. 
yer.  72. 
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Uted  by  the  names  of  hall®,  portico,  anticham-  chap. 
bar,  ahd  bedchamber,  words  expressing  the  same  ^^i 
relative  situation,  rather  than  any  other  point  of 
resemblance.  The  roofs  were  flat,  and  the 
doors  opened  towards  the  surrounding  wall, 
while  the  gates  of  the  wall  itself  opened  to- 
wards the  road  or  street,^  The  invention  of  Panting, 
enamelled  metals  had  been  cultivated  with  sin- 
gular success;  and  though  painting,  properly  so 
called,  was  rude  and  unfinmed  during  tlie  age 
of  Homer,  the  genius  of  the  divine  poet  has  de- 
scribed the  rudiments  of  his  kindred  art  with 
such  graces  as  would  adorn  ^  its  most  r^ned 

^  *H  ra^tt  arwt;  cpcot  w§fH  ^  wAoi.  /trra  Sc  to  tpmoif  cnAi|, 'crra 
V>  otBrnra,  6  vpoioftost  leai  BaKofios.    Pollux  Onomast. 

**  Odyta,  1.  i.  ver.  441. 

^  The  nobler  ktnde  of  paiotiiig  are  alJ  illustrated  in  the  ghield  of 
Achilles ;  sod  each  picture  discovers  a  wonderful  degree  ofmventum, 
expression,  and  composUion.  Iliad,  xviii.  Perrault  and  Terrassony 
who  thought  it  impossible  to  place  so  many  pictures  in  the  circum- 
ference of  a  shield,  were  answered  by  Boirin,  who  supposed  a  great 
many  concentric  circles.  This  opinion  was  adopted  by  Pope,  who 
pretends  that  alt  the  branches  of  painting,  even  aerial  perspective, 
inay  be  found  in  Homer's  shield.  '*  That  he  was  no  stranger  to 
**  aerial  per^iective^  appears  €tom  his  expressly  marking  the  distance 
"  from  otgect  to  object,"  &c.  But  this  observation  only  proves  that 
Pope,  who  practised  painting,  was  little  acquainted  with  the  theory 
of  diat  art;  since  aerhil  perspective  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  dimi- 
nution of  objects  in  proportion  to  their  distance,  and  relates  entirely 
to  the  changing  and  weakening  of  colours,  according  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  medium  through  which  they  are  seen.  The  objections 
of  Perrault  and  Terrasson,  and  the  coDcentric  circles  of  Boivin,  are 
equally  frivolous.  The  shield  of  Homer  contains,  in  fact,  but  ten 
pictures.  The  enumeration  by  the  particles  /acf  and  St  fixes  the 
number.  But  the  poet  not  only  describes  these  ten  pictures  actually 
represented  on  the  shield,  but  also  mentions  their  antecedents  and 
*  consequents.  This  is  the  chief  superiority  of  poetical  imitation 
above  painting,  that  it  can  describe,  in  a  few  pages,  what  many  gaU 
leriei^f  pictured  could  not  represent.  But  of  this  more  hereafter^  . 
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GHAP.  State  of  perfection.  .  Music  was  much  prac- 
V  \^j  tised  among  the  early  Greeks.  It  was  not  of  the 
Mu^ic  learned  kind,  and  therefore  the  better  adapted  to 
touch  the  heart.  The  effects  ascribed  to  it  are 
wonderful,  but  not  incredible,  because  the  an- 
cient music  was  not  merely  an  agreeable  suc- 
cession of  harmonious,  insignificant  sounds,  but 
an  imitation  and  a  hei^tening  of  the  simple^ 
natural,  and  pathetic  t<Hies  and  cadences  of  a 
beautiful  and  expressive  language.^ 
Scieiites.  In  the  heroic  ages  men  had  neither  leisure  nor 
inclination  to  attend  to  the  speculative  sciences. 
All  the  knowledge  that  tliey  possessed  or  es- 
teemed was  of  the. practical  kind.  From  arithmetic 
they  learned  such  simple  calculations  as  suited  the 
narrow  sphere  of  their  transactions.  Astronomy 
taught  than  to  observe  the  constellations  most 
necessary  to  direct  the  adventurous  course  of 
the  mariner :  but  thdr  navigation  was  still  so 
imperfect  that  they  seldom  abandoned  the  coasts ; 
and  the  only  stars  mentioned  by  Homer  are  tlie 
Great  and  Little  Bear,  the  Pleiades,  the  Hyades, 
Orion,  and  the  Dog  Star.  The  metaphysics, 
ethics,  and  politics  of  the  ancient  Greeks  have 
been  explained  under  the  article  of  religion, 
from  which  they  were  originally  derived,  and 
with  which  they  long  continued  to  be  insepara^ 
Edutution.  biy  connected.  The  main  objects  proposed  in 
the  education  of  the  young  warriors  were,  that 
they  should  learn  to  excel  in  the  military  exer- 
cises of  the  age,  especially  tho^e  of  throwing  the 

^  Odyss.  ill.  ver.  267,  Sc  passim.      This  subject  will  be  treated 
luily  hereaflej^ 
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lance  and  of  driving  the  chariot,  and  to  com-  chap. 
mand  the  attention  of  the  senate,  or  assembly,  v   ^'   ^ 
by  delivering  their  opinion  in  a  perspicuous, 
^egant,  and  manly  style.®^ 

It  was  not  only  in  the  council  and  in  the  field  Ordinwj 
that  these  superior  accomplishments  solicited  and  ^H^ItTof 
obtained  their  well-merited  rewards.  Each  com-  ^«pre^ 

dunng  the 

munity  presented,  in  time  of  peace,  the  picture  heroic 
of  a  large  family.  The  Greeks  lived  in  conti-  "^* 
nuid  society  with  their  equals,  enjoyed  common 
pleasures  and  amusements,  and  had  daily  oppor- 
tunities of  displaying  their  useful  talents  in  the 
sight  of  their  fellow-citizens.  The  frequent  di&. 
putes  between  individuals  occasioned  litigations 
and  triab,  which  furnished  employment  for  the 
eloquence  and  ability  of  m^i,  in  the  necesssury 
defence  of  their  friends.  The  funeral  games, 
and  those  celebrated  in  commemoration  of  seve« 
ral  important  events,  both  of  a  dvil  and  saered 
kind,  opaied  a  continual  source  of  entertain- 
ment There  the  young  and  vigorous  contended 
in  the  rapid  race;  wielded  the  massy  csBstus  or 
ponderous  quoit ;  and  exerted  equal  efforts  of 
strength  and  skill  in  the  other  manly  exercises 
which  confirm  the  vigour  of  the  body,  and  the 
f<M:titude  of  the  mind.  Nor  were  the  aged  and 
infirm,  allowed  to  languish  for  want  of  proper 
objects  to  rouse  their  emulation,  to  flatter  their 
pride,  and  to  employ  their  remaining  activity^ 
It  belonged  to  them  to  offer  their  wise  counsels^  . 
to  interpose  their  respected  authority,  and  to 
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CHAP,  decide  the  quarrels,  as  well  as  to  determine  the 
V  -  '^>  merit,  of  the  young  candidates  for  fame.     The 
applause  and  rewards  bestowed  on  him  whose 
counsels  and  decisions  were  most  generally  ap- 
proved, consoled  the  weakness  of  his  declining 
years,  while  his  rivals,  though  disappointed  for 
the  present,  expected,  on  some  future  occasion^ 
to  obtain  the  same  honourable  marks  of  the  pub- 
lic esteem.®® 
Estimate        After  this  general  review  of  the  Grecian  man- 
Grecian     ^^^  ^^^  institutions,  should  we  endeavour  to 
manners     estimate  their  value,  they  would  probably  rise 
racier  dur-  in  our  estcem,  on   comparison,  either  with  the 
he?<^*^      rude  customs  of  savage  life,  or  with  the  arti- 
«g«8.         ficiaJ    refinements  of   polished   society.      The 
Greeks  had  advanced  beyond  that  uniform  in- 
sipidity of  deportment,  that  sullen  ferocity  of 
manners,   and    that   hardened  insensibility  of 
heart,  which  universally  characterize  the  savage 
state.     They  still  possessed,  however,  that  pa- 
tient intrepidity,  that  noble  spirit  of  independ- 
ence,  that  ardent  attachment  to  their  friends, 
and  that  generous  contempt  of  pain  and  danger 
and  death,  which  render  the  description  of  the 
wild  tribes  of  America  so  interesting  to  a  philo- 
sophic mind.     Of  two  principal  enjoyments  of 
life,  study  and  conversation,  they  were  little  ac- 
quainted, indeed,  with  the  consolations  and  plea- 
sures of  the  first,  the  want  of  which  was  com- 
pensated, by  the  sincerity,  the  confidence,  the 
charms  of  the  second.     Their  social  affections 

^  Iliad,  xviii.    Ibid,  xxiii. 
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were  Jess  comprehensive  in  their  objects,  but 
more  powerful  in  their  effects,  than  those  of 
polished  nations.  A  generous  chief  rushes  to 
certain  death,  to  revenge  the  cause  of  his  frfend ; 
yet  refuses  to  the  prayers  of  an  aged  parent  the 
melancholy  consolation  of  interring  the  remains 
of  his  favourite  son  -,  tjjl  the  corresponding 
image  of  his  own  father  strikes  his  mind,  and 
at  once  melts  him  to  pity.^  The  imaginary 
wants  and  artificial  passions  which  are  so  neces* 
sary  to  urge  the  hand  of  industry,  and  to  vary 
the  pursuits  of  men,  in  improved  commercial 
,  societies,  were  supplied  to  the  Greeks  by  that 
excessive  sensibility,  which  interested  them  so 
deeply  in  the  alQfairs  of  their  community,  their 
tribe,  their  family,  and  their  friends,  and  which 
connected  them  by  the  feelings  of  gratitude 
even  with  the  inanimate  x)bjects  of  nature.  As 
they  were  not  acquainted  with  the  same  diver^ 
sity  of  employments,  so  neither  were  they  fa- 
tigued  with  the  same  giddy  round  of  disdpated 
pleasures  which  augment  the  splendid  misery  of 
later  times.  Though  ignorant  of  innumerable 
arts  which  adorn  the  present  age,  they  had  dis- 
covered one  of  inestimable  value,  to  render  the 
great  duties  of  life  its  most  entertaining  amuse- 
ment. It  will  not,  perhaps,  be  easy  to  point  qiut 
a  nation  who  united  a  more  complete  subordina- 
tion to  established  authority  with  a  higher  sense 
of  personal  independence,  and  a  more  resp^ctfid 
regard  to  the  dictates  of  religion  with  a  piore 

••  IljaJ,  xxiv. 
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aideiit  spirit  of  martial  enterpiize.  The  gene- 
rous equality  of  tlieir  political  establishments,  and 
their  fancied  intercourse  with  .the  gods,  con- 
spired to  raise  them  to  a  certain  elevation  of 
character  which  will  be  for  ever  remembered 
and  admired.  This  character  was  rendered  per- 
manent in  Sparta,  by  ^he  famous  laws  commonly 
ascribed  to  the  invention  of  Lycurgus,  but  which, 
as  will  appear  in  the  subsequent  chapter,  were 
almost  exact  copies  of  the  customs  and  institu- 
tions thatuniviersally  prevailed  in  Greece  during 
the  heroic  ages. 
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CHAR  III. 

I>istracted  State  of  Greece,  --^-The  Heracleida  conduct 
Ute  Dorians  into  Peloponnesus,  —  Divide  their  Ckm-^ 
quests  in  that  Peninsula*  —  The  Eolic^  lonic^  and 
Doric  Migrations.  —  Establishment  of  Colonies  in 
Thracey  Macedon^  j^frica^  and  Magna  Gracia* — 
Influence  of  the  Ionic  Colonies  in  Asia  on  the  Affairs 
of  the  Mother  (Country.  —  The  Abolition  of  Monarchy 
in  Greece.  —  New  Disorders  in  that  Country.  —  Four 
Institutions  which  tended  to  remaoe  them.  —  The 
Amphyctyonic  Council.  —  The  Oracle  of  Delphi.  — i-  The 
Olympic  Games.  —  The  Spartan  laws. 

G-RESCE  triunqphed  over  Troy,  but  it  was  a  chap. 
melancholy  triumph.     The  calamities  of  war  v  ^'    - 
were  followed  by  disasters  at  sea,  by  discord  tote  of 
among  the  chie&,  by  ruin  to  the  confederacy ;  after  the 
yet  these  evils  were  less  afflicting  than  the  in-  ^^" 
testine  animosities  and  sedition  esKdted  by  the 
licence  of  the  people,  and  fomented  by  tli^  tun- 
bition  of  the  nobles  during  the  long  and  unfor- 
tunate absence  of  their  kings.     The  victorious 
Agamemnon  had  scarcely  set  iotit  on  his  native  . 
land,  when  he  was  cut  off  by  an  adulterous 
spouse  and   a   perfidious   assassin.'      His  son 
Orestes  found  protection  in  Athens  against  the 
resentment  of  an  usurper.    In  the  eighth  year 
of  his  exile  he  returned  mth  his  partisans,  and 

»  Odyss.  I.  L  vcr.  29. 
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CHAP,  took  just  vengeance  op  the  abominable  Egys- 
'"•       theus  and  Clytemnestra*^    He  reigned  in  Argos, 
but  with  far  less  glory  than  his  father;  nor  did 
that  kingdom  ever  thenceforth  assume  its  ancient 
pre-eminence. 
Weakness       The  Wanderings  and  woes  of  Ulysses  are  too 
coiiiftiy     well  known  to  be  described.*     His  patient  for- 
the^ur     *itude  regained  the  kingdom  of  Ithaca,  but  not 
succeeding  without  wading  through  the,  blood  of  his  most 
FromAx:.  iUustrious  subjects.*     If  history  minutely  re- 
u  84  till     corded  the  domestic  feuds  which  prevailed  in 
other  states,  it  would  probably  exhibit  a  disgust- 
ing picture  of  fraud  and  cruelty,  and  a  conti- 
nual repetition  of  similar  crimes  and  calamities 
would  equally  fatigue  the  attention,  and  offend 
the  humanity,  of  the  modem  reader.  But  though 
it  would  be  neither  entertaining  nor  useful  to 
describe  the  particular  and  transitory    conse- 
quences of  these  disorders,  it  is  'of  importance 
to  remark  their  general  and  lasting  tendency  to 
prolong  the  weakness  of  Greece ;  whose  obscure 
transactions,  during  the  four  following  centuries, 
ill  correspond  with  the  splendour  of  the  Trojan, 
or  even  of  the  Argonautic,  expedition. 
History  of      The  histOry  of  this  long  period  is  very  con- 
J^J^^  fusedly  and    imperfectiy    related   by    ancient 
authors,  and  the  chronology  is  throughout  very 
inaccurately  ascertained ;  yet  such  events  as  are 
either  interesting  in  themselves,   or  had  any 
permanent  influence  on  the  memorable  ages  of 


^  Odyss.  1.  iii.  ver.  196.  and  vcr.  305.  et  seq. 

3  Odyss.  passim.  <  Odyss.  L  xxii.  ver.  S90.  et  seq. 
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Greece,  which  form  the  subject  of  the  present  chap. 
work,  may  be  clearly  explained,  and  reduced  to  .  ^  , 
a  narrow  compass.  In  order  to  preserve  an  Diviikmof 
unbroken  narrative,  we  must  consider  three  ®*"'^'*^ 
9eries  of  events,  which  naturally  followed  each 
other,  and  which  all  pointed  to  the  same  goal. 
In  this  view,  we  shall  first  examine  the  migra- 
tions of  difierent  tribes  or  communities  within 
the  narrow  bounds  of  Greece;  secondly,  the 
establishment  of  new  colonies  in  many  distant 
parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  of  Asia  and  Africa ; 
and,  thirdly,  the  internal  changes  produced  in 
the  several  states,  by  their  adoption,  almost  uni- 
versally, of  the  republican,  instead  of  the  mo- 
narchic^, form  of  government.*  In  the  fluctua^ 
tion  of  these  commotions,  we  must  then  seek 
for  the  seeds  of  order  and  stability,  and  endea- 
vour to  trace,  amidst  extensive  migrations, 
general  revolutions,  and  unceasing  hostilities, 
the  origin  and  improvement  of  those  singular 
institutions  which  tended  to  unite,  to  polish, 
and  to  adorn  the  scattered  and  still  spreading 
branches  of  the  Grecian  race  through  every  part 
of  the  world. 

The  migrations,  which  soon  followed  the  Tro-  ^^^ff^i^ 
jan  expedition,  are  mentioned,  but  not  explained,  thTHdle^ 
by  historians.      Their   general  cause  may  be  ?i^Jl!!^, 
discovered  in  Homer,  whose  poems,  no  less  iiv  °i^m> 
structive  than  agreeable,  can  alone  enable  us  to 
travel  with  equal  security  and  pleasure  in  the 
dark  regions  of  Grecian  antiquity.    Domestic' 
dissension,  and,  stiU  more,  the  unsettled  tenure 

»  Vellcius  Patercul  I.  i. 
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of  landed  property,  as  described  by  that  itnmor- 
tal  poet,  naturally  engaged  the  Grecian  tribes, 
notwithstandmg  their  acquaintance  with  agri- 
culture, often  to  change  their  respective  habit- 
ations. The  idea  of  a  separate  property  in 
land  is  the  principal  tie  which  binds  men  to  par- 
ticular districts.  The  avarice  of  individuals  is 
unwiUing  to  relinquish  the  fields,  Which  it  has 
been  the  great  object  of  their  industry  to  culti- 
vate and  to  adorn,  and  their  pride  is  averse  to 
a  separation  from  their  hereditary  establishments. 
These  passions,  which  cover  tibe  black  heaths 
and  inhospitable  mountains  of  the  north  with 
Aux  and  populous  cities,  while  far  more  inviting 
rbgions  of  the  earth  still  remain  destltute^'oT 
inhabitants,  could  not  have  much  influence  on  "a 
people,  who  regarded  land  as  the  property  of 
in  the  the  public,  rather  than  of  individnals.  In  such 
Greece,  a  nation,  men  are  connected  with  the  territoiy 
A.C.1124.  yifi^]i  they  inhabit,  only  as  members  of  a  par^ 
titular  community,  and  when  exposed  to  any 
di^t  inconvenience  at  home,  or  allured  by 
fidrer  prospects  from  abroad,  they  issue  forth 
with  one  accord  to  acquire,  by  their  united 
valour,  more  secure  or  more  agreeable  settle- 
ments/ Governed  by  motives  of  this  kind,  a 
tribe  of  Boeotians,  soon  after  the  Trojan  war, 
l^ized  the  ridi.  vale  tff  Thessalian  Am6.  The 
same  restless  spirit  urged  a  warlike  band  of 
Thfpsalians  to  quit  the  seats  of  their  ancestors. 
*  The  new  emigrants  poured  down  with  resistl^ 
violence  on  the  unprepared  Boeotians^  who  were 
thys  reluctantly  compelled,  «ixty  years  after  the 
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taking  of  Troy,  to  rejoin  their  brethren  in  the  chap, 
ancient  kingdom  of  Cadmus.®  v    "  \  ^ 

Twenty  years  after  this  event,  a  more  exten-  Tbcd*. 
sive  migration  totally  changed  the  afiairs  of  the  of  Hereu- 
Peloponnesus ;   and,  in  its  consequences,  gave  ^^^^ 
new  inhabitants  to  the  whole  wfestem .  coast  of  Dorians 
Asia  Minon     The  rival  families  of  Perseus  and  Pdopon 
Pelops  anciently  contended  for  the  dominion  of  ^^q*',^^ 
the  Grecian  peninsula.      The  fortune  of  the 
Pelopidas  prevailed;  but  their  superiority  led 
them  rather  to  persecute,  than  to  forgive,  their 
enemies.     The  descendants  and  partisans  of  the 
great  He^^ules,  the  most  illustrious  hero  of  the 
JPerseid  line,  were  divested  of  their  possessions, . 
and  driven  into  banishment.     The  exiles  were 
first  received  by  the  iVthenians,  whose  more 
humane,  or   more    enlarged  poUcy,    rendered 
Attica,  ever  since  the  reign  of  Theseus,  the  ordi- 
nary resource  of  the  miserable.'  Their  leader  Hyl- 
lus  was  afterwards  adopted  by  Epalius,  the  aged 
King  of  Doris ;  and  the  death  of  their  benefactor 
soon  made  the  Heracleidse  masters  of  that  moun- 
tainous province.^    But  tlie  wilds  o£  Oeta  and 
Parnassus  were  little  fitted  to  satisfy  men,  whose 
ancestors  had  enjoyed  fax  more  valuable  pos- 
sesions.    Their  natural  ambition  was  long  re* 
pressed  by  the  growing  greatness  of  the  Pelopidee, 
and  the  glory  of  Agamemnon^     Afier  the  un- 
expected disasters  of  that  prince,  they  twice 
attempted,  unsuccessfully,  to  break  through  the 

••  Thucydid.  1.  i.  p.  9.  &  10<    Diodor.  1.  ir,  Strabo,  I  ix.  p.  b^o. 
Pausan.  1.  iz.  c.  40. 
"  L^as  Orat  Funcb.  *  Strabo,  1. 1%.  p.  4sJ7. 
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CHAP.  Corinthian  isthmus,  and  to  recover  their  ancient 
V  J^   .  dominion  in  Argos  and  Lacedaemon.* 
ThMraux-      Instructed  by  past    miscarriages,   Temenus, 
iSitcnter-  Cresphontes,  and  Aristodemus,  descendants  in 
P^^'      the  fifth  degree  from  Hercules,  finally  abandoned 
the  hopeless  design  of  entering  the  Peloponne- 
sus by  land.     But  determining   to   use   every 
exertion  for  regaining  their  hereditary  establish- 
ments, they  set  themselves,  with  great  industry, 
to  prepare  transports  in  a  convenient  harbour, 
at  the  northern    extremity  of  the  Corinthian 
gulph,  which,  in  consequence  of  this  transaction, 
received,  and  thenceforth  retained,  tl^  name  of 
Naupactus^.  The  warlike  and  rapacious  iEtolians, 
whose  leader  Oxylus  was  nearly  related  to  the 
family  of  Hercules,  readily  assisted  their  labours 
with  a  view  to  share  the  booty  that  might  accrue 
from  the  expedition.  The  Dorians,  who  inhabited 
the  neighbourhood  of  mount  Hndus,  cheerfully 
deserted  the  gloomy  solitude  of  their  woods,  in 
order  to  seek  possessions  in  a  more  agreeable  and 
better  cultivated  country.     Animated  by  these 
reinforcements,  the  Heracleidas  redoubled  their 
diligence.  All  necessary  preparations  were  made 
for  the  invasion :  yet  their  confidence  in  arms 
Th^  take  excluded  not  the  use  of  artifice.     By  secret  in- 
SfS^^  trigues  they  gained  a  party  in  Laceda&mon  ;  and, 
^nccsin    before  setting  sail,  they  prudently  detached  a 
Mfla.         body  of  light-armed  troops,  whose  appearance  at 
the  Isthmus  drew  the  strength  of  the  enemy  to- 
wards that  quarter.^^  Meanwhile  their  armament 

9  Herodot.  L  ix.  c.  xxyi.   ApoIIodor.  1.  iii.  c.  ▼.  8c  ri. 
■*  PausaD  ].  ii.  c.  xj\n. 
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Was  carried  by  a  favourable  gale  towards  the  chap. 
eastern  coast  of  Peloponnesus^  The  Heracleidae  v  1^^\  , 
landed  their  followers  without  opposition,  and  A.c.1104. 
assailed  the  defenceless  territories  to  which  they 
had  long  laid  claim,  comprehending  the  whole 
peninsula,  except  the  central  province  of  Arcadia, 
and  the  maritime  district  of  Achaia.  The  five 
other  provinces  were  conquered  at  the^ame  time, 
though  by  different  means.  Laconia  was  be- 
trayed to  the  invaders  ^* ;  Argos  acknowledged 
their  authority;  Corinth,  Elis,  and  Messenia, 
submitted  to  their  arms.  The  revolution  was 
complete,  and  effected  with  little  bloodshed,  but 
not  without  great  oppression  of  the  ancient  in- 
habitants, .  many  of  whom  emigrated,  and  many 
were  reduced  into  slavery.*^ 

The  Heracleidae,  agreeably  to  the  custom  of  Divwionrf 
that  age,  divided  their  new  acquisitions  by  lot.  quest*.^"" 
The  kingdom  of  Argos  fell  to  the  share  of  Te- 
menus;  Cresphontes  obtained  Messenia;  and, 
as  Aristodemus  then  happened  to  die,  Laconia 
was  set  apart  for  his  infant  sons,  the  twin- 
brothers,  Eurysthenes  and  Procles.  Corinth  was 
bestowed  on  their  kinsman  Aletes ;  and  Elis 
given  to  Oxylus,  their  brave  ^tolian  ally.** 
This  distribution,  however,  referred  only  to  the 
royal  dignity,  then  extremely  limited,  and  to  an 
appropriate  domain  to  the  several  princes  in  their 
respective  allotments.     The  rest  of  the  territory 

"  Strabo,  1.  viii.  p.  365- 

"  Herodot.  1.  vi.  c.  52.  Polyb.  1.  ii.  p.  176*    Strabo,  1.  vm.  p.38». 
Pausan.  Argolic  &  Isocrat  Panathen. 
»  Paiuan.  Ibid. 
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CHAP,   was  divided  among  the   warlike   Dorians  and 
^  j^^l^  ,  ^Etolians,  who  had  conquered  for  themselves, 
not  for  their  leaders  *^ ;  and  who,  having  over- 
run, without  opposition,  the  finest  provinces  of 
the  Peloponnesus,  could  not  willingly  return  to 
lead  a  liie  of  hardship  and  misery  on  their  native 
mountains. 
Fate  of  the       Before  this  important  revolution,  Argos  and 
prmcestf  Laccda^mou  were  subject  to  Tisamenus,  grand- 
those        son  of  Agamemnon  ;  Messenia  was  governed  by 
'  '  Melanthus,  a  descendant  of  the  venerated  Nestor. 
These  princes  had  not  so  far  degenerated  fronv 
the  glory  of  their  ancestors,  as  to  submit  to  be- 
come subjects  in  the  countries  where  they  had 
long  reigned.  On  the  false  first  alarm  of  invasion, 
occasioned  by  the  appearance  of  light  troops  at 
the   Isthmus,   Tisamenus   and   Melanthus   had 
taken  the  field  with  the  flower  of  the  Argive  and 
Messenian  nations.     But  while  they  prepared  to 
repel  the  expected  inroads  from  the  north,  they 
received  the  melancholy  intelligence  that  their 
kingdoms  had  been  attacked  on  another  side,  on 
•,.-  r  1      which  tliey  thought   them  secure.     Instead  of 
lowers  of    rctummg  southward  to    dispossess   the  Hera- 
lomjuer^  cleida%  an  enterprise  too  daring  to  afford  any 
Achaia.      prospect  of  succcss,  Tisameuus  turned  his  arms 
against  the  lonians,  who  inhabited  the  southern 
shore  of  the  Corinthian   gulph.     An  obstinate 
battle  was  fought,  which  proved  fatal  to  Tisame- 
nus 5  but  his  followers  obtained  a  decisive  vic- 
tory, and,  having  expelled  or  hislaved  the  ancient 
inhabitants,  took**  possession  of  that  valuable 

♦  Isocrat.  in  Archidam.  *»  Pausnn.  &  Strabo,  iKd. 
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province,   so  famous  in  later  times  under  the  chap. 
name  of  Achaia.      Melanthus   enjoyed  better  ^   ^[^'    * 
fortune.     Accompanied  by  his  faithful  Messe-  Meiaothus 
mans,  lie  resorted  to  Attica,  then   engaged  in  Kij^^g  o7 
war  with  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Boeotia.  Attica. 
The  Boeotian  prince  proposed  to  decide  the  con- 
test by  single  combat.     Thymaetes,  though  de- 
scended from  the  heroic  Theseus,  declined  the 
challenge.     Melanthus  accepted  it,  prevailed  in 
the  conflict,  and  the  sceptre  of  the  deposed  ITiy- 
maetes  was  his  reward.*^ 

The  fermentation  occasioned  in  Greece  by  so  Th«  Eolic 
many  expulsions  and  migrations,  expanded  itself  B.ciose' 
through  the  islands  and  coasts  of  Asia  Minor. 
.Many  Peloponnesian  fugitives,  who  beheld  with 
indignation  the  calamities  inflicted  on  their 
country,  flocked  to  the  standard  of  Penthilus*'', 
a  younger  tirother  of  Tisamenus,  who  had  taken 
reJfiige  in  Euboea.  Others  followed  the  banners 
of  Cleues  and  Melaus^**,  also  descendants  of 
Agamemnon.  The  partizans  of  aU  these  princes 
having  unsuccessfully  traversed  the  northern 
parts  of  Grreece  in  quest  of  new  settlements, 
finally  yielded  to  the  dictates  of  their  enterpris- 
ing spirit,  crossed  the  Hellespont  eighty-eight 
years  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  and  established 
themselves  along  the  shore  of  the  ancient  king- 
dom of  Priam.  They  gradually  diffused  their 
colonieB  irom  Cyzicus  on  the  Propontis  to  the 

"  Strabo*  I.  ix.  p.  393.    Herodot.  I.  v.  c.  6S. 

«?  Strabo,  1.  ix.  p.  402.  »»  Idem,  1.  xiii.  p.  582,  et  acq. 
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CHAP,  mouth  of  the  river  Hermus^^;  which  delightful 

V .  i"'    ,  country,  together  with  the  isle  of  Lesbos,  thence- 

ibrth  received  the  name  of  EoUs  or  Eolia,  t# 

denote  that  its  inhabitants  belonged  to  the  Eo- 

lian  branch  of  the  Hellenic  race.^ 

Rivaiship        Couscquences  still  more  important  resulted 

thHon?.    fi'<^i^  the  expulsion  of  the  Achaeans  by  the  foU 

ans  and      Jo^ers  of  Tisamenus*     The  ancient  inhabitants 

Donuni.  i  i  ▼      • 

of  Achaia,.  being  themselves  lonians,  took  re- 
fuge with  their  kinsmen  in  Attica.  The  Mes- 
seiiian  fugitives  under  Melanthus  had  sought 
protection  in  the  same  country.  The  Athenians 
readily  accepted  these  new  accessions  of  strength, 
being  inspired  with  a  well-founded  jealousy  of 
the  Dorian  conquerors  of  Peloponnesus,  whose 
ambition  early  produced  that  memorable  rival- 
ship  between  the  Doric  and  Ionic  race,  which 
subsisted  to  the  latest  times  of  the  Orecian  re- 
A.C.1069.  publics.^*  In  the  reign  of  Codrus,  son  of  Me- 
lanthus, the  Dorians  had  already  incroached  on 
the  Athenian  frontier,  and  seized  the  territory 
of  Megara,  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  Saronic 
gulph.^  Issuing  from  their  strong-holds  in  that 
rocky  district,  from  which  it  was  long  impossi- 
ble to  dislodge  them,  they  harassed  the  Athe- 
nians in  a  cruel  war^  concerning  which  a  super- 
stitious rumour  prevailed,  that  they  shotdd 
finally  remain  conquerors,  provided  they  ab- 
stained from  injuring  the  person  of  the  Athenian 

»»  Idem,  ibid.  &  Herodot.  1.  i.  c.  151. 

••  Herodot.  I.  i.  c.  151.       «*  Herodot.  Thucyd.  &  Diod.  passim. 

••  Strabo,  I.  ix.  p.  393. 
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liing,     Codrus,  hearing  the  report,  was  inspired  chap, 
with  the  spirit  of  heroism  congenial  to  his  family.        ^  '_m 
Disguising  himself  in  the  habit  of  a  peasant,  he  Codrus 
proceeded  to  the  quarters  of  the  enemy  ;  in-  himself  t« 
suited  a  Dorian  soldier :  a  combat  ensued  ;  Co-  ^u*!*!!.!'^ 
drus  fell  ^ ;  hi^  body  was  recognized :  and  the  try. 
superstitious  Peloponnesians,  now  despairing  of 
success,  suspended  their  hostilities.     The  inimi- 
table merit  of  a  prince,  who  had  devoted  him- 
^f  to  death  for  the  safety  of  his  country,  fur- 
nished the  Athenians  with  apretence  for  abolishing 
the  royal  authority.     None  of  the  human  race,  AC.ioes. 
they  declared,  was  worthy  to  succeed  Codrus";  abolished 
and  none  but  Jupiter  should  thenceforth  reign  in  >n  Athens. 
Athens.^  Medon,  the  eldest  son  of  that  admired 
prince,  was  appointed  first  magistrate   of  the 
republic  under  the  humbler  title  of  archon.   His 
brothers,  Neleus  and  Androclus,  probably  dissa* 
tisfied  with  these   transactions,   determined   to 
leave  their  country.    Their  design  was  approved  The  ionic 
by  the  Achaean  and  Messenian  refugees,  and  by  aISiow! 
many  Athenian  citizens,  who  complained  that 
Attica  was  too  narrow  and  barren  to  maintain 
the  encreasing  numbers  of  its  inhabitants.    The 
restless   spirits   in    Phocis,  Boeotia,   and   other 
neighbouring  provinces,  eagerly  joined  the  emi- 
grants.    They  sailed  to  Asia  Minor ;  expelled 
the  ancient  inhabitants,  a  mixed  race  of  Lydians, 
Carians,  and  Pelasgi ;  and  seized  the  central  and 
most  beautiful  portion    of  the  Asiatic  coast.* 
Their  colonies  were  gradually  diffused  from  the 
banks  of  the  Hermus  to  the  promontory  of  Po- 

«3  Pausan.  1.  viL  c.  25.    Justin.  1.  ii, 

^  Pausan.  1.  vii.  c.  3.  ^  Herodot  1.  i.  c.  143. 
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CHAP,   sideion.      They  afterwards  took  possession    of 
V  j";  ,  Chios  and  Samos;  and  all  these  countries  were 
'  united  by  the  common  name  of  Ionia,  to  denote 
that  the  lonians  composed  the  most  numerous 
division  of  the  colony.^  A^ 
Greek  co-       During  the  same  turbulent  ages»  intestine  sedi- 
biished  in  tiou,  foreign  invasion,  or  the  restless  spirit  of  ad- 
iiTrTce^"*  venture  and  rapine,  occasioned  other  important 
Africa/      extensions  of  Grecian  colonization.     The  most 
Grfficia,     numerous  colonies  occupied    the  isles  of   the 
^^'  Ionian  and  iEgaean  seas,  the  southern  coast  of 

Italy  almost  intersected  by  the  former,  and  the  . 
winding  shores  of  Asia  Minor  ^  so  beautifully 
diversified  by  the  latter.  The  larger  islands  of 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Cyprus,  were  very  anci- 
ently planted  by  Greeks.  While  the  Hellenic 
stock  pushed -forth  these  vigorous  shoots  towards 
the  east  and  west,  very  considerable  branches 
extended  towards  the  north  and  south.  The 
maritime  parts  of  Epirus,  Macedonia,  and  Thrace, 
themselves  abounding  in  Greek  settlements, 
poured  forth  new  colonies,  along  the  European 
shores  of  the  Propontis  and  Euxine  * ;  and  emi- 
grants from  the  Peloponnesus  having  early  esta- 
blished themselves  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa, 
were  gradually  difflised  from  the  confines  of  Egypt 
to  the  Syrtic  gulph.*  The  history  of  all  these  co- 
lonies, some  of  which  rivalled  in  arts,  anii  others 
in  arms,  the  glory  of  the  mother-country,  will 

^  Strabo,  1.  xhr.  p.  6S2.  et  seq.    Pausan.  1.  vii.  c.^. 

•7  Thucydid.  1.  i.  &  Strabo^  passim. 

=8  Herodot.  I,  ii.  &  1.  iy. 

^  Herodot.  1.  iv.  c.  147.    Strabo,  I.  x.  &  I  xvii 
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merit  our  attention,  in  proportion  as  they  emerge  chap. 
from  obscurity,  and  take  a  station  in  the  general  ,  J[^'  . 
system  of  Grecian  politics. 

The  Asiatic  Greeks,  whose  affairs  iSrst  became  The  Doric 
Ultimately  connected  with  those  of  the  mother-  a.c5!m" 
country,  received  a  considerable   accession  of 
strength  in  consequence  of  the  renewal  of  hosti- 
lities between  the  Athenians  and  Dorians.    Th^ 
latter  were  finally  expelled  from  most  of  their 
strong-holds  in  Megara.     Disdaining. after  this 
misfortune  to  return  into  the  Peloponnesus,  many 
of  them  sailed  to-the  islands  of  Rhodes  and  Crete, 
already  peopled  by  Doric  tribes;  while  others 
transported  themselves  to  the  peninsula  of  Caria, 
which,  in  honour  to  their  mother-country,  re-, 
ceived  the  name  of  Doris.*^ 

In  consequence  of  this  establishm^ntf  which  View  of 
was  formed  two  hundred  and  forty  years  after  cotJniwf ^ 
the  Trojan  war,  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor 
was  planted  by  the  Eolians  in  the  north,  the 
lonians  in  the  middle,  and  the   Dorians  in  the 
south.  These  original  divisions  of  the  Hellenic 
race  retained  in  their  new  settlements  the  pecu- 
liarities of  accent  and  dialect,  by  which  they  had  Distinc- 
been   respectively   distinguished  in   Europe  ^* ;  db?ects. 
and  which,  at  the  time  of  their  several  emigra- 
tions, prevailed  in  Boeotia,  Attica,  and  JLacedae- 
mon.     The  Boeotians,  and  Lacedaemonians,  who 
claimed  the  first  honours,  the  one  of  the  Eolic, 
^d  the  other  of  the  Dorian  name,  adhered,  with 

^  Strabo,  &  Pausan.  &  Herodot.  I.  viii.  c.  Ixxm: 
'  ^»  Heraclid.  Pont,  apud  Athenseum,  1.  xiv. 

H  4 
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CHAP,  little  variation,  to  their  ancient  dialects :    but 
V  _   '    .  the  Athenians,  more  ingenious,  or  fonder  of  no- 
velty, made  such  considerable  alterations  in  their 
writing  and  pronunciation,  as  remarkably  dis- 
tinguished them  from  their  Ionian  brethren  ;  and 
thus  the  same  language  came  to  bemodified  intQ 
four  subdivisions^,  or  dialects,  which  may  be 
still   recognised  ill  the  invaluable   remains   of 
Grecian  literature. 
Peculiar         Of  all  tJicsc  innumerable  colonies,  the  lonians 
of  \he  il"  will  demand  our  earliest  and  most  studious  atten- 
nS  "^^^  *^^^-     They  settled  in  a  country  of  great  extent 
aud  fertility,  enjoying  the  most  delicious  cUmate, 
and  peculiarly  adapted  to  a   commercial  inter- 
course with  the  most  improved  nations  of  anti- 
quity.    Favoured  by  so  many  advantages,  they 
silently -flourished  in  peace  and  prosperity,  till 
their  growing  wealth  and  numbers  excited  the 
avarice  or  the  jealousy  of  the  powers  of  Asia. 
flJ^cl"'    ^^^y  were  successively  conquered  by  the  Ly dians 
theaflyrs   and  Persians,  but  never  thoroughly  subdued. 
Euro^an    Having  imbibed  the    principles   of  European 
ancestori.   liberty,  they  spumed  the  yoke  of  Asiatic  bond- 
age.     In  their  glorious  struggles  to  re-assume 
the  character  of  freemen,  they  solicited  and  ob- 
tained  the  assistance  of  their  Athenian  ancestors, 
and  occasioned  that  memorable  rivalship  between 
the  Greeks  and  Persians,  which,  having  lasted 
two  centuries,  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the 
Persian  empire.    In  this  illustrious  contest,  the 
first  successes  of  the  Greeks  against  enemies  far 

«•  Strabo,l.Tiu. 
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more  powerful,  and  incomparably  more  nume'  chap. 
rous  than  themselves,  inspired  them  with  an  en-  ^  ^^' 
thusiasm  of  valour*  Their  exploits  merited  not 
only  praise  but  wonder**,  and  seemed  fit  objects 
for  that  historical  romance,  which,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  literature,  naturally  succeeds  to  epic 
poetry. 

The  writers  who  undertook  to  record  and  to  Conncc- 
adorn  the  trophies  of  Marathon  and  Plataea,  had  h2t<^. 
occasion  to  look  back  to  the  transactions  of  more 
remote  times.  But  in  taking  this  retrospect,  they 
discovered,  or  at  least  we  may  discover  by  their 
works,  that  their  inquiries  began  too  late  to  afford 
much  authentic  information  on  that  important 
subject.  Yet,  imperfect  as  their  relations  neces- 
sarily are,  they  serve  to  explain  by  what  concur- 
rence of  favourable  circumstances  and  causes  the 
Greeks  adopted  those  singular  institutions,  ac- 
quired that  sense  of  national  honour,  and  attained 
those  virtues  of  policy  and  prowess,  which  enabled 
them,  by  the  most  splendid  series  of  exploits  re- 
corded  in  history,  first  to  resist,  then  to  invade, 
and  finally  to  subdue  the  monarchy  of  Cyrus* 

During  the  prevalence   of  those  generous,  AboKtioa 
though  romantic  opinions,  which  characterised  ch^n°"* 
the  heroic  ages,  the  authority  of  kings  was  found-  Greece, 
ed  on  religion,  supported  by  gratitude,  and  con- 
firmed by  utility.     While  they  approved  them- 
selves worthy  ministers  of  heaven,  they  were 

»  Ta  cpTa  /iCToXa  icai  Oavftora.  Her<5dot.  p.  1.  The  ezploitf 
which  he  relates,  still  more  than  his  manner  of  relating  them» 
render  the  work  of  Herodotus  the  intermediate  shade  between 
poetry  and  history,  between  Homer  and  Thucydides. 
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entitled  to  due  and  hereditary  honours  ^j  but 
in  the  exercise  of  the  regal  oflSce,  they  were 
bound  to  respect  the  rights,  the  sentiments,  and 
even  the  prejudices  of  their  subjects.  The  fatal 
dictates  of  ambition  and  avarice  led  them  to 
transgress  the  prescribed  limits,  and  to  trample 
on  those  laws  which  their  predecessors  had  held 
sacred,^  The  minute  division  of  landed  property, 
which  had  already  taken  place  not  only,  as  above 
mentioned,  in  the  Peloponnesus,  but  in  the  north- 
em  provinces  of  Greece,  rendered  the  nobles 
and  people  more  sensible  of  these  encroachments^ 
which  they  must  at  once  boldly  resist,  or  submit 
for  ever  to  the  yoke  of  oppression.  Reduced  to 
tliis  alternative,  the'Greeks  were  inclined  by  dis- 
position, and  enabled  by  situation,  to  prefer  and 
to  maintain  the  most  honourable  part.  The  pre- 
rogatives of  royalty  were  not  as  yet  supported 
by  the  exclusive  right  of  the  sword,  by  which  a 
particular  class  of  men  might  intimidate  and 
controul  the  resolutions  of  their  fellow-subjects. 
The  more  independent  and  illustrious  citizens, 
who  hai  been  accustomed  from  the  earliest  times 
to  come  armed  to  the  council  or  assembly,  com- 
municated their  grievances,  and  took  proper 
means  to  redress  them.^  Miltas,  the  fourth 
Argive  prince  in  succession  to  Temenus,  was  con- 
demned to  death  for  usurping  absolute  power. 
Monarchy  expired  more  honourably  in  Attica^ 
it  perished  still  more  disgracefully  in  Arcadia ; 
but  was  gradually 'aboUshed  in  every  province 

3*  Ewt  pvrrois  ytpcuri  xeerpiKm  BaffiXficu.     Xhucydid.  1. 1. 

»  Thucydid.  I.  i.  p.  lo.  »•  Amtot  Polit.  L  iv.  c.  13. 
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of  Greece,  except  Sparta  alone,  from  the  south-  c  fl  a  p. 
ern  extremity  of  Peloponnesus  to  the  northern  vj"^ 
frontier  of  Thessaly/^ 

The  important,  though  remote  consequences  Accumu- 
of  this  revolution,  will  be  explained  in  the  seqiiel.  ordlerJ*-^ 
Its  immediate  tendency  served  only  to  multiply  ^^^^  «<>""- 
the  evils  which  it  was  designed  to  remedy. 
Greece,  oppressed  by  its  kings,  was  still  more 
oppressed  by  its  archons,  or  magistrates^ ;  and, 
already  too  much  divided  under  the  ancient  go- 
vernment, was  still  more  subdivided  under  the 
new  form  of  polity,  M^iy  inferior  cities  dis- 
dained the  jurisdiction  of  their  respective  capi- 
tals. Several  of  them*  affected  separate  and  inde- 
pendent sovereignty.  Each  town,  each  district, 
maintained  war  with  its  neighbours;  and  the 
fanciful  state  of  nature,  according  to  the  philo- 
sophy of  Hobbes,  was  actually  realized  in  that 
distracted  country.  ^*^ 

From    these   accumulated    disorders,    which  Circum- 
seemed  scarcely  capable  of  augmentation,  it  is  ^Jh^ch* 
time  to  turn  our  view  to  those  events  and  causes  tended  to 
which  opeTAted  in  a  contrary  direction,  and  gra-  them. 
dually  introduced  union  and  happiness.     The  The  au- 
Dorian  conquest  of  Peloponnesus,  otherwise  pro-  the  Am^ 
ductive  of  much  confusion  and  bloodshed  in  p^ictyonic 
that  peninsula,  greatly  extended,  however,  the  extended 
^lutary  influence  of  the  Amphictyonic  council. 
In  the  northern  parts  of  Greece,  this  institution, 
which  had  been  originally  intended  to  prevent 

37  Thucydid.  1.  i.  p.  10. 

^  Aristot.  Polit.  1.  iv.  c.  IJ.    Plut  in  Solon. 

3B  Thucydid.  ibid. 
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CHAP,  foreign  invasion,  had  been  found  equally  useful 
J^^'  ,  in  promoting  domestic  concord.  The  Dorians, 
being  constituent  members  of  the  council;  con- 
tinued to  attend  its  meetings  after  they  had 
settled  beyond  the  mountainous  isthmus  of  Co- 
rinth. The  provinces  which  they  conquered  gra- 
dually assumed  the  same  privilege.  The  Am- 
phictyons  thus  became  a  representative  assembly 
of  the  whole  Grecian  name,  consisting  not  only 
of  the  three  original  tribes  of  lonians,  Dorians, 
and  Eolians,  but  of  the  several  subdivisions  of 
these  tribes,  and  of  the  various  communities 
formed  from  their  promiscuous  combination.'^ 
Each  independent  state  had  a  right  to  send  two 
members,  the  Pylagoras^*  and  Hieromnemon^, 
respectively  entrusted  with  the  civil  and  religious 
concerns  of  their  constituents.  The  abolition 
of  royalty  rendering  the  independent  commu- 
nities more  numerous,  increased  the  Amphic- 
tyons  to  about  an  hundred  persons.'*®  The  central 

*•*  Tlie  principal  divisions  were— 

1  lonians,  among  whom  the  Athenians  held  the  first  rank. 

2  The  Dorians,  among  whoo!  the  Lacedaemonians  held  the 
first  rank. 

3  The  Eolians,  among  whom  the  Boeotians  held  the  first  rank. 

4  Thessalians,  5  Magnetes.  6  Acbeans. 
7  Phithiotes.                       8  Phocians.  9  Malians. 
10  .ffinians  or  Oetians.     11  Dolopians.                  12  Locrians. 

Confer  Pausan.  in  Phocic.  &  JEschin.  de  Falsa  Legat 
«^  Deroosth.  de  Coron.  sect  51.  **  Suidas,  ad  voc. 

«  Thirty-one  Amphictyonic  cities  undertook  the  defence  of 
Greece  in  the  Persian  war.  (Plutarch  in  Theroistocl.)  The  one  half 
of  Greece,  on  that  memorable  occasion,  remained  neutral,  or  sided 
with  the  enemy.  (Herodot  &  Diodor.)  If  each  city  sent  two 
members  to  the  Amphictyons,  the  whole  would  amount  to  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four.   But  as  some  cities  enjoyed  the  right  of  being 
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city  of  Delphi,  so  famous  from  causes  that  will  chap. 
be  immediately  explained,  was  chosen  as  a  con-  ^  ^\\  ' 
venient  place  for  holding  their  vernal  assembly ; 
the  autumnal  was  still  held  at  Thermopylae.  An 
oath,  guarded  by  the  most  solemn  imprecations, 
was  administered  to  each  member,  "that  he  would 
**  never  subvert  any  Amphictyonic  city,  nor 
•*  stop  the  courses  of  its  running  water,  but  pu- 
^*  nish  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  those  who 
•*  committed  such  outrages.'*^  Their  constitu- 
ents, however,  discovered,  on  innumerable  oc- 
casions, that  they  thought  themselves  but  imper- 
fectly, bound  by  this  sacred  promise.  Every 
excess  of  animosity  prevailed  among  the  Grecian 
republics,  notwithstanding  the  interposition  of 
the  Amphictyons.  Yet  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  their  authority  tended  sometimes  to  appease, 
sometimes  to  moderate  contention ;  and  that  this 
respected  tribunal,  though  deficient  in  coercive 
power,  had  a  considerable  effect  towards  sup- 
pressing discord,  and  restraining  the  barbarities 
ofwar.Hjj— ., 

The  Amphictyons  gained  much  consideration,  Th«  origin 
by  declaring  themselves  protectors  of  the  Delphic  ^J^j^'*** 
oracle,  which  had  been  growing  to  importance 
since  the  Dorian  conquest,  and  which  thenceforth 
gradually  acquired  an  extraordinary  influence  on 
the  affairs  of  Greece.  It  is  seldom  possible  to 
explain  the  rise  of  institutions  derived  from  the 


represented  in  that  council  only  in  conjunction  with  others,  this 
might  reduce  the  number  of  members  to  thgt  assigned  in  the  text. 
^  JEschin.  de  Falsa  Lcgat.  sect.  55,  *»  Plut.  in  Cimon. 
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CHAP,  natural  passions  of  men,  or  founded  on  preju- 
j^^'  ,  dices  as  ancient  as  the  world.  The  piost  proba- 
ble information  concerning  the  origin  of  Gre- 
cian oracles  was  conveyed  to  Herodotus**,  in  a 
thin  allegorical  veil,  by  the  priests  of  Dodona, 
and  explained  to  that  inquisitive  and  ingenious 
traveller  by  the  priests  of  Jupiter  in  Egypt.  In 
the  fanciful  style  of  antiquity,  a  black  pigeon 
flew  from  the  temple  of  Egyptian  Thebes  to 
Thesprotia  in  Epirus,  perched  on  a  spreading 
oak,  proclaimed  with  a  human  voice,  that  an 
oracle  of  Jupiter  should  be  established ;  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  hamlet  of 
Dodona  obeyed  the  divine  admonition*  In 
plainer  language,  a  female  attendant  belonging 
to  the*temple  of  Thebes  on  the  Nile  was  trans- 
ported to  Epirus  by  Phoenician  pirates,  and  there 
sold  as  a  slave.  Her  Egyptian  complexion  de- 
served the  epithet  of  black  among  the  moun- 
taineers of  Thesprotia,  bojrdering  on  the  Illyric 
hordes,  who  were  remarked  by  the  Greek  histo- 
rians for  their  blooming  complexions,  active 
vigour,  and  longevity.*"  She  was  said  to  speak 
the  language  of  birds,  before  she  understood  the 
Grecian  tongue,  often  distinguished  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  human  speech.^  The  enterprising 
female,  though  reduced  to  captivity  among 
those  whom  'she  must  have  regarded  as  Barba- 
rians, did  not  yield  to. despair,  but  dexterously 
availed  herself  of  tho  advantages  which  she  de- 
rived from  her  education  and  her  country.     In 

«^  Herodot.  1.  iL  c.  64.  ^  Luctan  in  Macrob. 

*  Homer,  pasnm. 
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Egypt,  superstition  had  been  already  reduced  chap. 
into  system ;  and  a  pretension  to  prophecy  ,  ^^^'  ^  , 
was  one  of  the  most  successful  artifices  by  which 
the  priests  of  Thebes  long- governed  the  opinions 
and  resolutions  of  prince  and  people.  Her 
attendance  on  the  temple,  had  taught  her  some 
of  the  arts  by  which  this  pretension  was  main- 
tained. She  chose  the  dark  shade  of  a  venerable 
oak  ;  delivered  mysterious  answers  to  the  admir- 
ing multitude ;  her  reputation  increased ;  success 
gained  her  associates  ;  a  temple  rose  to  Jupiter, 
and  was  surrounded  by  houses  for  his  ministers. 

This  singular  institution  was  imitated,  at  a  very  Reason 
early  period,  in  many  provinces  of  Greece.  The  Tuthority 
various  and  inconsistent  accounts  of  similar  esta-  ^**  ??' 

.  consider- 

blishments  abundantly  confirm  the  antiquity  of  able  dur- 
their  origin,  and  the  multiplicity  of  temples,  ^fc  age$r 
groves,  grottos,  and  caverns,  in  which  the  favour- 
ites of  innumerable  divinities  declared  their 
will  to  men,  proves  them  not  less  universal  than 
ancient.^  During  the  heroic  ages,  indeed,  as 
illustrious  and  pious  men  believed  themselves, 
<Hi  important 'occasions,  honoured  with  the  im- 
mediate presence  and  ^vice  of  their  heavenly 
protectors,  the  secondary  information  of  priests 
and  oracles  was  less  generally  regarded  and  es- 
teemed. But  in  proportiofl  as  the  belief  ceased 
that  the  gods  appeared  in  a  human  form,  or  the 
supposed  visits  at  least  of  these  celestial  beings 
seemed  less  frequent  and  famUiar,  the  office  of 
priest  became  more  important  and  respectable, 
and  the  confidence  in  oracles  continually  gained 

<•  Scrabo^  1.  viii.  p.  J52.  &  p.  41$.  &  Strabo  &  Pausan.  passim. 
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CHAP,  ground.  At  length  these  admu-ed  institutions, 
V  ^^^'^j  being  considered  as  the  chief  and  almost  only 
mode,  of  communication  with  supernatural 
powers,  acquired  a  degree  of  influence  calcu- 
lated to  controul  every  other  principle  of  autho- 
rity, whether  civil  or  sacred.^ 
Circura-  But  these  various  oracles,  though  alike  founded 

wh?c?gave  ^"  ignorance,  and  raised  by  deceit,  were  not 
peculiar      equally  supported  by  power  and  policy.     The 
the  oracle   Crafty  Cretans,   (apt   scholars   of  Egypt,)  who 
of  Delphi,  instituted  the  worship  of  the  Delphian  Apollo", 
gradually  procured  tlie  credit  of  superior  vera- 
city to  the  predictions  of  the  god  whom  they 
served.     Favourable  circumstances  concurred; 
the   central  situation   of   Delphi;   the    vernal 
session  of  the  Amphictyons ;  the  lustre  derived 
from  the  immediate  protection  of  that  assembly  ; 
above  all,  the  uncommon  and  awful  aspect  of 
the  place  itself,  fitted  to  ex!cite  wonder  in  ages 
less  addicted  to  superstition. 
Descrip-         That  branch  of  the  celebrated  mount  Par- 
pSce.    **  nassus,  which  divides  the  districts  of  Phocis  and 
Locris,  contained,  towards  its  southern  extre- 
mity, a  profound  caveri^  the  crevices  of  which 
emitted  a  sulphureous  vapour,  that,  powerfully 
affecting  the  brain,  was  deemed  capable  of  in* 
spiring  those   who  •breathed    it  with  religious 
frenzy,  and  prophetic  enthusiasm.*^    Around  the 
principal  mouth  of  the  chasm,  the  city  of  Delphi 
arose  in  the  form  of  a  theatie,  upon  the  wind- 

^  Herodot.  Thucydid.  &  Xenoph.  passim. 
*»  Homer.  Hymn,  ad  Apolliil. 
^  Diodor.  SicuL  1.  xyi.  c  SG.  &  Strab.  L  ix.  p»  419. 
19 
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ing  declivity  of  Parnassus,  whose  fantastic  tops  chap. 
overshadowed  it  like  a  canopy,  on  the  north,  '^ ' 
while  two  immense  rocks  rendered  it  inaccessible 
on  the  east  and  west,  and  the  rugged  and  shape- 
less mount  Cirphis  defended  it  on  the  south*** 
The  foot  of  the  last-named  mountain  is  washed  by 
the  rapid  Plistus,  which  discharges  itself  into 
the  sea  at  the  distance  of  six  miles  from  the 
sacred  city.  This  inaccessible  and  romantic 
situation,  from  which  the  place  derived  the  name 
of  Delphi ",  was  rendered  still  more  striking,  by 
the  innumerable  echoes  which  multiplied  every 
sound,  and  increased  the  ignorant  veneration  of 
-visitants  for  the  god  of  the  oracle.  -  The  artful 
ministers  of  Apollo  gradually  collected  such 
objects  in  the  groves  and  temple  as  were  fitted 
to  astonish  the  senses  of  the  admiring  multitude. 
The  splendour  of  marble,  the  magic  of  painting, 
the  invaluable  statues  of  gold  and  silver,  repre- 
sented (to  use  the  lan^guage  of  antiquity)  not  the 
resemblance  of  any  earthly  habitation,  but  ra- 
ther expressed  the  image  of  Olympus,  adorned 
^nd  enlightened  by  the  actual  presence  of  the 
gods.  During  the  age  of  Homer,  the  rich  mag- 
nificence of  Delphi  was  already  proverbial**; 

and  when  Xerxes  undertook  his  memorable  ex- 

# 

^  Ii»nicr  has  rather  pianted  than  deaoribe4  the  situation  of  Pytbo, 
Apollo's  temple  at  Delphi : 

Avrop  Iir9p9t¥  ' 
nerf»i  hroKp9futrMf  «coiAi|  S*  imoM^fu  Bifovo,  Sec 

Hymn,  ad  ApoUio. 
M  Acx^s  is  explained  in  the  glossaries  by  synooymous  words, 
fignifying  ioUtafy,  aione, 

A*  OwB*  i<rtra  Adm  9v99%  n^opot  orrot  MfrjfH, 

VOL.  I,  I 
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CHAP,  pedition  against  Greece,  the  dedications  in  this 
.  ^^^'  .  pious  treasury,  accumulated  from  the  supersti- 
tion and  vanity  of  Greeks  and  Barbarians,  were 
held  equivalent  ^  to  the  revenues  of  the  monarch 
of  Asia,  who  covered  the  broad  ^gaean  with  his 
fleet,  and  transported  into  Europe  two  millions 
of  armed  men. 
The  parti-  The  protection  and  superintendence  of*  this 
jtltution'of  precious  depository  of  riches  and  superstition 
thatoracle.  belonged  to  the  Amphictyons.  But  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Delphi,  who,  if  we  may  use  the  expres- 
sion, were  the  original  proprietors  of  the  oracle, 
always  continued  to  direct  the  religious  ceremo- 
nies, and  to  conduct  the  important  business  of 
prophecy.*'  It  was  their  province  alone  to 
determine  at  what  time,  and  on  what  occasion, 
the  Pythia  should  mount  the  sacred  tripod,  to 
receive  the  prophetic  steams,  by  which  she  com- 
municated with  Apollo.  When  overflowing  with 
the  heavenly  inspiration,  she  uttered  the  con- 
fused  words,  or  rather  frantic  sounds,  irregularly 
suggested  by  the  impulse  of  the  god ;  the  Del- 
phians*®  collected  these  sounds,  reduced  them 
into  order,  animated  them  with  sense,  and 
adorned  them  with  harmony.  The  Pythia,  ap- 
pointed and  dismissed  at  pleasure,  was  a  mere 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  those  artful  ministers, 


sfi  See  Dissert,  sur  TOracle  de  Delph.  par  M.  Hardion,  Mem.  de 
rAcadem.  The  comparison  was,  doubtless,  an  exaggeration  of  the 
wealth  of  Delphi,  which  was  little  knowji  till  later  times,  when  the 
Pfaocians  plundered  the  temple  of  near  a  million  sterling,  without 
exhausting  its  treasures.    But  of  this  more  hereafter. 

57  Strabo,  L  ix,  »*  Strabo,  1.  ix.  p.  419. 
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whose  character  became  so  venerable  and  no  chap. 
sacred,  that  they  were  finally  regarded,  not  .    ^^'^  j 
merely  aa  attendants  and  worshippers,  but  as  the 
peculiar  family  of  the  god.^   Their  number  was 
considerable,   and   never    exactly  ascertained* 
since  all  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Delphi, 
claiming  an  immediate  relation  to  Apollo,  were 
entitled  to  officiate  in  the  rites  of  his  sanctuary; 
and  even  the  inferior  ranks  of  freemen  belong- 
ing to  that  sacred  city,  were  continually  em- 
l^yed  in  dances,  festivals,  processions,  and  in   . 
displaying  all  the  gay  pageantry  of  an  airy  arid 
elegant  superstition. 

The  subsequent  history  of  Greece  attests  the  ittinid- 
important  and  salutary  influence  of  the  Delphic  esubiidh. 
oracle,  which  no  sooner  attained  splendour,  than  q^^ 
it  confirmed,  by  its  awful  sanction,  two  institu-  £»»«  tad 
ttons,  the  firrt  religious,  the  second  civil,  and  iSh^ 
both  accompanied  with  very  extraordinary  con- 
sequences.    The  Olympic  games,  and  Spartan 
laws,  were  respectively  established  by  Iphitus 
imd  Lycurgus,  contemporaries*^,  friends,  both 
animated  by  the  true  spirit  of  patriotism,  and 
tmquestionably  the  most  illustrious  characters  of 
the  age  in  which  they  lived  ^ ;  yet  tixe  roads 

»  Luctan,  Pbaler. 

^  PblegoB  apud  Euteb.  Chrome.  St  ArhtoC  apud  Plutardi.  in 

**  LjTcurgm  and  Iphitus  are  commonly  tuppoied  to  have  insti- 
tuted the  Olympic  games  108  years  before  the  period  to  which  the 
Olympiads  could  be  regularly  traced.  This  waf  776  years  before 
Christ,  when  CoMsbue  won  in  the  foottract.  See  Pausan*  1.  t.  ^ 
Isaac  Newton  considers  the  chronplogy  preceding  the  fictory  of 
Coraebus  as  so  extremely  uncertain,  that  he  proposes  strilu^g  off  the 
jmaginafy  intenFal  between  him  end  If^tus;  wbicb  lyypean  the 
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which  they  pursued  for  reaching  the  same  goal, 
the  safety  of  their  respective  territories,  were 
so  widely  different,  that,   while  the   Olympic 
games  rendered  Elis  the  most  pacific,  the  laws 
of  Lycurgus  made  Sparta  the  most  warlike,  of 
all  the  Grecian  communities. 
Rc«o^        It  was  held  an  ancient  and  sacred  custom  in 
the  Mta-     the  heroic  ages,  to  celebrate  the  funerals  of  illus- 
^^^^^   trious  men  by  such  shows  and  ceremonies  as 
Olympic     seemed  m\)st  pleasing  to  their  shades.  The  tombs, 
Sh«*«dK-  around  which  the  melancholy  manes  were  sup- 
tionf*^*"'  posed  to  hover,  naturally  became  the  scene  of 
such  solemnities.     There,  the  fleeting  ghosts  of 
departed  heroes  were  entertained  and  honoured 
by  exhibitions  of  strength  and  address";  while 
the  gods,  though  inhabiting  the  broad  expanse® 
of  heaven,  were  yet  peculiarly  worshipped,  by 
prayers  and  sacrifices  in  the  several  places,  which 
sometimes  the  wilderness,   and  sometimes  the 
elegance    of  fancy,    had    assigned    for   their 
favourite,  though  temporary,  residence  on  earth. 
The  lofty  chain   of  Olympus,   separating  the 
barbarous  kingdom  of  Macedon  from  the  fertile 
plains  of  Thessaly,  is  distinguished  by  several 
circumstances,  winch  seemed  justly  to  entitle  it 
to  that  honour.  This  long  and  lofty  ridge  ascends 
above  the  regions  of  storms  and  tempests.     Its 
winding  sides  are  diversified  by  woods,  and  inter- 
sected by  torrents.  Its  fantastic  tops,  towering 

more  reasonable,  becaose  history  is  totaHy  silent  with  regard  to  any 
occurrences  that  must  have  happened  in  the  intermediate  space  of 
108  years. 
*■  niady  L  xxiii.  ^  Oupayof  fv^.  Homtr,  passim. 
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above  the  clouds,  reflect,  during  day,  the  rays  chap. 
of  the  sun,  and  sometimes  brighten  the  gloom 
of  night  with  the  lambent  splendours  of  the 
Aurora  Borealis.**  This  extraordinary  mountain 
began  naturally  to  be  regarded  as  the  principal 
terrestrial  habitations  of  the  gods ;  along  the  re- 
cesses of  Olympus"  each  divinity  had  his  ap- 
propriate palace ;  on  its  highest  summit,  Jupiter 
often  assembled  the  heavenly  council ;  and  from 
.thence,  veiled  in  a  white  gleam,  the  protectors 
.of  mankind  descended,  and  were  visibly  mani- 
fested to  mortal  eyes.** 

While  Olympus  was  considered  as  the  general 
rendezvous  of  these  fanciful  beings,  it  was  natural 
to  imagine  that  the  partiality  of  particular  divi- 
nities might  select  other  favourite  sites  on  earth 
for  their  separate  abode.  The  singular  aspect  of 
Delphi,  or  Pytho,  which  recommended  it  as  the 
seat  of  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  and  afterwards  of 
the  Pythian  games,  has  already  been  described. 
The  Corinthian  territory  was  particularly  con- 
secrated to  Neptune  ^ ;  for  where  could  the  god 
of  the  sea  be  more  properly  worshipped,  than  on 
a  narrow  isthmus,  whose  shores  were  adorned  by 
grateftd  monuments  of  delivered  mariners,  and 
which  had  continued,  from  early  times,  the 
principal  centre  of  Grecian  navigation  ? 


^  See  the  inimitable  descripdon  in  the  6th  book  of  the  Odywej, 
▼er.  4«.  ' 

^  Kara  wtvxbu  okuflaroto.    Along  the  foldings  of  Olympus. 
^  Homer,  passim ;  and  particularly  Hiad,  1,  xix.  ver.  40. 
^  Pausan.  CorinUi.  &  Strabo,  p.  382. 
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CHAP.       A  tradition  prevailed,  that  even  before  the 
V  j^'    »  Dorian  conquest,  the  fruitfiil  and  picturesque 
Immediate  banks  of  the  Alpheus,  in  the  province  of  Elis, 
Se^i^     or  Eleia,  had  been  consecrated  to  Jupiter.®    It 
of*Uie^'    is  certain  that  athletic  sports,  similar  to  those 
Olympic     described  by  Homer  at  the  funeral  of  Patroclus, 
*™***       had  been  on  many  occasions  exhibited  in  Elis, 
by  assembled  chiefs,  with  more  than  ordinary 
solemnity.®    The  Dorian  conquerors  are  said  to 
have  renewed  the  consecration  of  that  delight- 
ful province.     But  the  wars  which  early  pre- 
vailed between  them  and  the  Athenians,  and  the 
jealousies  and  hostilities  which  afterwards  broke 
out  among  themselves^,  totally  interrupted  the 
religious  ceremonies  and  exhibitions  with  which 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  honour  their  com- 
mon gods  and  heroes.     Amidst  the  calamities 
i^hich  afflicted  or  threatened  the  Peloponnesus, 
Iphitus,  a  descendant  of  Oxylus,  to  whom  the 
province  of  Eleia  had  fallen  in  the  general  par- 
tition  of  the  peninsula,  applied  to  the  Delphic 
oracle.     The  priests  of  Apollo,  ever  disposed  to 
favour  the  views  of  kings  and  legblators,  an- 
Bwered  agreeably  to  his  wish,  that  the  festivals 
anciently  celebrated  at  Olympia,  on -the  Alpheus, 
must  be  renewed,  and  an  armistice  proclaimed 
for  such  states  as  were  willing  to  partake  of 
them,  and  desirous  to  avert  the  vengeance  of 
heaven.^  Fortified  by  this  authority,  and  assisted 
by  the  advice  of  Lycurgus,  Iphitus  took  measures, 

^  PausaD.  1.  T.  pansim ;  &  1.  Ti.  p.  456. 

^  Iliad,  ii.  ver.  697.  &  Iliad,  ix.  ver.  63a. 

^  Fausan.  4.  t.  ?*  Phlegon  apud  £useb. 
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not  only  for  restoring  the  Olympic  solemnity,  chap. 
but  for  rendering  it  perpetual.  The  injunction  v  ™'  > 
of  the  oracle  was  speedily  diffused  through  the 
remotest  parts  of  Greece,  by  the  numerous 
vota^'ies  who  frequented  the  sacred  shrine.  The 
armistice  was  proclaimed  in  Peloponnesus,  and 
preparations  were  made  in  Eleia  for  exhibiting 
shows  and  performing  sacrifices.  In  the  heroic 
ages,  feats  of  bodily  strength  and  address  were 
destined  to  the  honour  of  deceased  warriors ; 
hymns  and  sacrifices  were  reserved  for  the  gods^ 
But  the  flexible  texture  of  Grecian  superstition, 
easily  confounding  the  expressions  of  respectful 
gratitude  and  pious  veneration,  enabled  Iphitus 
to  unite  both  in  his  new  institution. 

The  festival,  which  lasted  five  days,  began  and  Descnp. 
ended  with  a  sacrifice  to  Olympian  Jove.     The  nature  and 
intermediate  time  was  chiefly  filled  up  by  the  ^j?^  ^f 
gymnastic  exercises,  in  which  all  freemen  of  tution. 
Grecian  extraction    were   invited  to   contend, 
provided  they  had  been  bom  in  lawful  wedlock, 
and  had  lived  untainted  by  any  infamous  immo- 
ral  stain.     The  preparation  for  this  pait  of  the 
entertainment  was  made  in  the  gymnasium  of 
Elis,  a  spacious  edifice,  surrounded  by  a  double 
range  of  pillars,  with  an  open  area  in  the  middle. 
Adjoining  were  various  apartments,  containing 
baths,  and  other  conveniences  for  the  combatants. 
The  neighbouring  country  was  gradually  adorned 
with  porticoes,  shady  walks  and  groves,  inter- 
spersed with  seats  and  benches,  the  whole  ori- 
ginally destined    to  relieve  the   fatigues  and 
anxiety  of  the  candidates  for  Olympic  fame  j  , 
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CHAP,  and  frequented,  in  later  times,  by  sophists  and 
J^^:^  ,  philosophers,  who  were  fond  to  contemplate 
wisdom,  and  communicate  knowledge,  in  those 
delightful  retreats.  The  order  of  the  athletic 
exercises  or  combats,  was  established  by  Lycur- 
gus,  and  corresponded  almost  exactly  to  that  de- 
scribed by  Homer,  in  the  twenty-third  book  of 
the  Iliad,  and  eighth  of  the  Odyssey.  Iphitus, 
we  are  told,  appointed  the  other  ceremonies  and 
entertainments ;  settled  the  regular  return  of  the 
festival  at  the  end  of  every  fourth  year,  in  the 
month  of  July ;  and  gave  to  tlie  whole  solemnity 
that  form  and  arrangement  which  it  preserved, 
with  little  variation,  above  a  thousand  years ;  a 
period  exceeding  the  duration  of  the  most  famous 
kingdoms  and  republics  of  antiquity.^  -4— 
Its  import-  Such  is  the  account  of  Grecian  writers,  who, 
duencwr*  doubtless,  have  often  ascribed  to  positive  insti- 
tution, inventions  and  usages  naturally  resulting 
from  the  progressive  manners  of  society.  When 
we  come  to  examine  the  Elian  games  in  their 
more  improved  state,  together  with  the  innumer- 
able imitations  of  them  in  other -provinces  of 
Greece,  there  will  occur  reasons  for  believing, 
that  many  regulations  referred,  by  an  easy  solu* 
tion,  to  the  legislative  wisdom  of  Iphitus  or 
Lycurgus,  were  introduced  by  time  or  accident, 
continued  through  custom,  improved  by  repeated 
trials,  and  confirmed  by.  a  sense  of  their  utility. 
Yet  such  an  institution  as  the  Olympiad,  even 


^  See  the  authors  cited  by  West,  in  hii  Diuertation  on  the 
Olympie  Games. 
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iti  its  least  perfect  form,  must  jiave  been  attend- 
ed with  manifold  advantages  to  society.  It  is 
sufficient  barely  to  mention  the  suspension  of 
hostilities  which  took  place,  not  only  during  the 
celebration  of  the  festival,  but  a  considerable 
time  both  befoi^  and  after  it.  Considered  as  a 
religious  ceremony,  at  which  the  whole  Gre- 
cian name  were  invited,  and  even  enjoined,  to 
assist,  it  was  well  adapted  to  facilitate  inter- 
course, to  promote  knowledge,  to  soften  preju- 
dice, and  to  hasten  the  progress  of  civilization 
and  humanity.  Greece,  and  particularly  Pelo- 
ponnesus, was  the  centre  from  which  the  adven- 
turous spirit  of  its  inhabitants  had  diffused  innu- 
merable colonies  through thesurroundingnatioiis. 
To  these  widely  separated  communities,  which, 
notwithstanding  their  common  origin,  seem  to 
have  lost  all  connection  and  correspondence, 
the  Olympiad  served  as  a  common  bond  of 
alliance,  and  point  of  re-union.  The  celebrity 
of  this  festival  continually  attracted  to  it  the 
characters  most  distinguished^  for  genius  and 
enterprise,  whose  fame  would  have  otherwise 
been  unknown,  and  lost  in  the  boundless  extent 
of  Grecian  territory.  'I*he  remote  inhabitants, 
not  only  of  European  Greece,  but  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  being  assembled  to  the  worship  of  com- 
mon gods,  were  formed  to  the  sense  of  a  gene- 
ral interest,  and  excited  to  the  pursuit  of  national 
honour  and  prosperity.  Strangers  of  similar 
dispositions  might   confirm  in  Ells  the  sacred 

^  Pindar,  paisim. 
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CHAP,  and  indissoluble  ties  of  hospitality.  If  their 
^  J^'^  communities  were  endangered  by  any  barbarous 
power,  they  might  there  solicit  assistance  from 
their  Grecian  brethren.  On  other  occasions 
they  might  explain  the  benefits  which,  in  peace 
or  war,  their  respective  countries  were  best 
qualified  to  communicate :  and  the  Olympic 
festival  might  thus  serve  as  a  centre  of  commu- 
nication and  source  of  intelligence,  and  in  some 
measure  supply  the  defect  of.  posts,  gazettes, 
resident  ambassadors,  and  similar  institutions 
always  unknown  to  antiquity. 
State  of  Iphitus  did  not,  probably,  foresee  the  manifold 
S7a^  of  advantages  destined  to  result  from  his  plan.  His 
Lycurgus.  main  aim  was  to  protect  the  small  principality 
of  £lis  against  the  dreaded  invasion  of  more 
powerful  neighbours.  This  he  effectually  ac- 
complished by  fencing  it  round  with  a  wall  of 
sanctity,  while  his  inore  daring  associate  fortified 
Sparta  with  disciplined  valour.  Yet  Lycurgus 
had  farther  ends  in  view,  when  he  proposed 
those  celebrated  laws,  which  were  universally 
admired,  but  never  imitated.  Greece  in  that 
unfortunate  age  presented  a  glooniy  picture  of 
domestic  discord.  The  elevated,  though  roman- 
tic, sentiments  of  antiquity  had  ceased  to  prevail ; 
the  heroic  character  was  effiiced ;  and  the  gene- 
rous but  often  destructive  expeditions  into 
fbf eign  lands,  were  interrupted  by  less  daring, 
but  still  more  fatal  imdertakings.  The  intro* 
duction  of  separate  wealth  had  introduced 
inequality  and  ambition.  Each  petty  prince  was 
desirous  to  exalt  his  prerogative,  and  to  extend 
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his  dominions.  The  passions  of  nei^bouring  CRAP. 
princes  balanced  his  desire  of  conquest  The  .  ™^^^ 
resistance  of  his  subjects  counteracted  his  usurp- 
ations. Every  kingdom,  almost  every  city,  ^as 
torn  by  a  double  conflict;  d^mgers  threatened 
on  all  sides  ;  subjects  expelled  their  kings,  and 
kings  became  tyrants.'* 

>  During  these  tumultuary  scenes,  LycurguSf  Hi»  justice 
of  the  line  of  Procles,  and  commonly  reckoned  Smtorc- 
the  tenth  in  descent  from  Hercules,  received  ?®g^^* 
the  Spartan  sceptre  upon  the  death  of  his  eldest 
brother  Polydectes :  but  the  widow  of  Polydectes 
declaring  herself   pregnant,   he    resigned  the 
crown,  and  assumed  the  title  of  protector.  This 
delicate  attention  to  justice,  rare  in  that  turbu- 
lent age,  excited  just  admiration  for  Lycurgus, 
which  was  enhanced  by  contrast.  The  ambitious 
princess,  more  solicitous  to  preserve  the  honours 
of  a  ^een  than  desirous  to  know  the  tender 
cares  of  a  mother,  secretly  intimated  to  the 
Protector,  that,  if  he  consented  to  marry  her, 
she  would  engage  that  no  posthumous  son  of 
his  brother  should  disappoint  his  hopes  of  the 
succession.     Lycurgus  feigned  to  enter  into  this 
unnatural  project,  but  exhorted  her  not  to  en- 
danger her  health  by  procuring  an  abortion. 
When  her  delivery  drew  near,  he  sent  trusty 
persons  to  attend  her,  with  orders  that,  if  she 
brought  forth  a  son,  the  infant  should  be  imme- 
diately carried  to  him.     This  command  waft 
obeyed,  while  he  supped  with  the  principal  ma- 
gistrates of  the  republic.   He  received  the  child 

'4  Thucyd.  1.  i.    Plut  in  Lycurg. 
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C  H  A  P.  in  his  Aims,  saying,  <<  Spartans,  a  king  is  born  to 
^    ^'   '  **  you ]*'    Joyous  congratulations  followed ;  to 
commemorate  which,    the    infant  was   named 
Hbtra-     ChaerUaus,  "the  people's  joy/'    Notwithstand- 
ing the  fame  redounding  to  Lycurgus  from  this 
transaction,  the  intrigues  of  the  slighted  Queen 
raised  a  powerful  faction  against  him.    He  with- 
-drew  himself  from  the  gathering  storm :  and,  be- 
ing yet  in  early  manhood,  indulged  his  inclina- 
tion for  visiting  foreign  countries  ;  an  inclination 
strongest  in  liberal  minds,  and  most  commend-* 
able  in  ages  of  rudeness  and  ignorance,  when  the 
£iint  rays  of  knowledge  must  be  collected  from 
an  extensive  surface. 
Coliacu         The  renowned  island  of  Crete,  which  had 
pc^ms^and  given  birth  to  the  gods  and  government  of  Greece, 
2^^      first  attracted  his  regard.     The   Cretans  still 
Sparta,      partially  adhered  to  the  laws  of  Minos ;  but  their 
island  never  resumed  its  pristine  lustre  after  the 
fatal  war  of  Troy.    From  Crete  he  sailed  to 
Egypt,  and  carefiiUy  examined  the  civil  and  re- 
ligious polity  of  that  ancient  kingdom.    Despis- 
ing the  terrors  of  the  sea,  as  weU  as  the  fatigues 
and  dangers   of  unexplored  joumies  .through 
barbarous  or  desert  countries,  he  is  said  to  have 
reached  the  populous  and  flourishing  kingdoms 
of  the  East :   nor,  could  we  trust  the  partial 
evidence  of  his  countryman  Ari^tocrates  ^,  did 
the  remote  regions  of  India  escape  his  observa- 
tion.    He  returned  by  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
and    observed,  with    equal   astonishment  and 
satisfaction,  the    innumerable  Greek  *  colonies 

7»  Apud  Plutarch,  in  Lycurg. 
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that  had  arisen  with  such  sudden  splendour  on  chap. 
the  western  coast  of  that  valuable  peninsula.  .  ^^'  , 
The  numerous  advantages  derived  from  this  ex- 
tensive view  of  men  and  manners,  moulded  by 
such  a  wide  variety  of  religious,  political,  and 
military  institutions,  were  all  eclipsed  by  one 
discovery — ^the  immortal  poems  of  Homer,  un- 
known to  the  Dorian  conquerors  of  Peloponne« 
sus,  but  carefully  preserved  among  the  Eolians 
and  lonians,  whose  ancestors  they  celebrated* 
Lycurgus  collected  these  invaluable  composi- 
tions ;  arranged  the  several  parts  ;  transcribed 
'and  transported  them  to  Sparta'*,  where,  after 
two  centuries  of  migrations  and  revolutions,  the 
customs,  as  well  as*  the  sentiments  described  by  the 
divine  poet  had  been  obliterated  and  forgotten. 

Neither  the  astonishing  invention  of  Homer,  The  ?iews 
nor  his  inimitable  fiincy,  nor  the  unrivalled  copi-  lUl^f^^ 
ousness,  energy,  and  harmony  of  his  style,  so  toLyciir. 
powerfully  excited  the  discerning  admiration  e{ 
Lycurgus,  as  the  treasures  of  his  political  and 

7*  Thit  fkct  u^eoenUy  acknowledged ;  yet  Plutarch  tells  us,  that 
some  writers  were  absurd  enough  to  relate  that  Lycurgus  liyed  soon 
after  Homer,  aad  others,  that  be  had  actually  seen  the  diTine  poet. 
Homer  describes  the  Peloponnesus  with  such  accuracy,  that  the 
geographer  Strabo  foUows  him,  as  it  were^  step  by  step,  through  the 
peninsula.  It  is  incredible,  therefore,  that  he  who  was  so  perfectly 
aeqbainted  with  that  part  of  Greece,  should  have  beeu  toully  for. 
gotten  there  soon  after  his  own  times.  Homer,  it  has  been  often 
observed,  preserves  a  remarkable  silence  about  himself;  yet  his 
antiqiuty,  were  it  not  sufficiently  evident  flFom  the  inlemal  proofs 
above  mentioned,  p.  50.  might  be  proved  from  Odyss.  1.  i.  ver.  831. 
and  particukrly  from  Iliad,  1.  xx.  ver.  508.  He  flourished  before 
the  return  of  the  Heradeidse,  eighty  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy; 
.  a  revolution  which,  had  it  happened  before  his  time,  could  not  have 
escaped  his  notice.. 
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CHAP,  moral  knowledge,  which,  being  copied  from  the 
bright  exemplars  of  an  heroic  age,  might  be  em- 
ployed to  reform  the  abuses  of  a  d^enerate 
indeed,  but  not  totally  corrupted,  nation.  By 
restoring,  in  particular,  the  moderate  spirit  of 
policy  which  prevailed  in  happier  times,  the 
Spartan  legislator  might  avert  the  most  immi- 
nent dangers  that  threatened  his  family  and  his 
country.  The  royal  families  of  Argos,  Athens, 
and  Thebes,  had  been  reluctantly  expelled  by 
the  resentment  or  caution  of  their  injured  or 
jealous  subjects,  who  regretted  that  the  regal 
power  was  so  apt  to  degenerate  into  a  system  of 
oppression.  The  misfortunes  which  had  abolished 
the  honours,  and  almost  extinguished  the  race 
of  Atreus,  Oedipus,  Theseus,  and  so  many 
other  kings  and  heroes  of  antiquity,  must  pursue, 
and  might  soon  overtake,  the  descendants  of 
Hercules,  whom  the  seasonable  laws  of  Lycurgus 
maintained,  during  seven  centuries,  on  the  Spar- 
tan throne.  The  accumulation  of  private  wealth, 
together  with  the  natural  progress  of  arts  and 
luxury,  would  gradually  render  the  possessions 
of  the  Greeks  more  tempting  prizes  to  rapacity 
and  ambition,  in  proportion  to  the  decay  of  that 
courage  and  discipline  which  were  requisite  to 
their  defence.  The  fertile  plains  of  Lacosia 
might  again  be  ravaged  by  the  arms  of  some 
uncultivated,  but  warlike  tribe;  Sparta  might 
«uflfer  similar  calamities  to  those  which  she  after- 
wards inflicted  on  Messen^,  and  the  alternative 
of  dominion  or  servitude  depended  on  the  early 
institutions  that  should  be  respectively  embraced 
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by  so  many  neighbouring  and  independent,  and  chap. 
therefore  rival  communiti'es.  v       '   » 

The  sagacity  of  Lycurgus  tlius  contemplating  The  main 
the  relations  and  mterests  of  his  country  and  his  legbiatioa. 
family,  regarded  martial  spirit  and  political 
liberty  as  the  great  ends  of  his  legislation.  These 
important  objects  had  been  attained  by  the  pri- 
mitive institutions,  so  faithfully  described  by 
Homer.  Lycurgus  determined  to  imitate  the 
simple  beauty  of  that  illustrious  model;  and,  to 
the  end  that  the  Spartan  constitution  might  en- 
joy a  degree  of  permanence  and  stability  which 
the  heroic  policies  had  not  possessed,  he  resolved 
to  avoid  the  rocks  on  which  they  had  ship- 
wrecked, to  extinguish  the  ambition  of  distant 
or  extensive  conquest,  to  level  the  inequality  of 
fortune,  to  crush  the  baneful  effects  of  wealth 
and  luxury,  in  one  word  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
what  is  called  the  refinement,  but  what  seemed 
to  the  manly  discernment  of  this,  legislator,  the 
corruption,  of  human  society. 

To  form  such  a  design  Was  the  work  of  no  vul-  Circum- 
gar  mind ;  to  carry  it  into  execution  required  the  J^c^hfii- 
most  strenuous  exertions  of  perseverance   and  ▼p"'^  ^^ 

V1CW9> 

courage.  Yet,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  we 
may  discover  several  favourable  circumsUmces, 
which  seasonably  conspired  with  the  views  of 
Lycurgus ;  we  may  discover  in  the  gradual  dis- 
play of  his  system,  how  the  first  institutions  na- 
turally paved  the  way  for  those  which  succeeded 
them;  and  while  w^  admire  the  geniu&  and  tiie 
virtue,  we  must  also  acknowledge  the  dext^ty 
and  the  foitune,  of  the  Spartan  legislator. 
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CHAP.  The  experience  of  history  (and  particularly 
^  ™'  .  the  history  which  we  have  undertaken  to  record) 
attests  the  extraordinary  revolution  which  one 
bold,  wise,  and  disinterested  man  may  produce 
on  the  afiairs  of  the  community  of  which  he  is 
a  member.  The  domestic  disorders  which  mul- 
tiplied in  Sparta  after  the  departure  of  Lycur- 
gus,  obliged  all  ranks  of  men  to  look  up  to  his 
abilities  for  protection.  The  animated  declama- 
tions of  Thales,  a  poet  whom  he  had  carried  with 
him  from  Crete,  and  who  rehearsed,  with  raptur- 
ous ecstasy,  the  verses  of  Homer  and  his  own, 
singularly  disposed  the  minds  of  men  for  adopt- 
ing his  proposed  regulations. 
HUrecep-  But  neither  these  propitious  circumstances, 
Delphi,  nor  the  merit  of  ten  years'  travel  in  pursuit  of 
moral  science  and  political  knowledge,  nor  the 
ties  of  blood,  of  friendship,  and  of  gratitude, 
which  confirmed  the  influence  of  Lycurgus 
among  the  pi^ncipal  inhabitants  of  Sparta,  could 
have  enabled  this  great  man  to  establish  his  plan 
of  government,  without  the  friendly  co-operation 
of  the  Delphic  oracle,  which,  since  the  decay 
of  the  heroic  opinions  and  belief,  had  become 
the  sovereign  umpire  of  Greece.  The  Pythia 
addressed  him  in  terms  of  the  highest  respect ; 
hesitated  whether  to  call  him  a  god  or  a  man, 
but  rather  deemed  him  a  divinity ;  approved  the 
general  spirit  of  the  institutions  which  he  pro- 
posed to  establish  ;  and  promised  to  furnish  him, 
as  occasion  might  require,  with  such  additional 
regulations,^  as  (when  adopted  by  the  Spartans) 
would  render  their  republic  happy  and  immortal. 
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Fortified  by  this  aiithority»  Lycurgus  proceeded  chap. 
with  a  daring  yet  skilful  hand,  first,  to  new-model  y  "^'  . 
the  government ;  secondly,  to  regulate  wealth 
and  possessipns^  thirdly,  to  reform  education 
and  manners ;'  judiciously  pursuing  this  naturaf 
order  of  legislation,  because  men  are  less  jealous 
of  power  than  tenfkcious  of  property,  and  less 
tenacious  of  property  itself  tjian  of  their  ancient 
usages  and  customs.^ 

The  first  rhetra  ^,  or  laws  which  he  established,  He  regu- 
tended  to  restore  the  mild  moderation  of  mixed  auSbll! 
government,  which  distinguished  the  heroic  ages.  |?21?^^ 
They  confirmed  the  hereditary  honours,  but  abo-  power 
lished  the  despotism'*,  of  kings  ;  they  enforced  dife^t*** 
the  dutiful  obedience,  but  vindicated  the  liberty,  ^«"  of 
of  subjects.  Of  the  reigning  princes,  Chsrelaus 
owed  to  Lycurgus  his  throne  and  his  life,  and 
Archelaus  deemed  it  dangerous  to  oppose  his 
projects.     Instructed  by  the  fatal  experience  of 
neighbouring  tyrants,  they  were  both  easily  pre- 
vailed on  to  prefer  a  secure,  though  limited,  to 
an  absolute,  but  precarious  reign.    The  super- 
stition of  the  people  could  not  decline  the  au- 

77  The  (mly  dangerous  opp^titjon  that  he  met  with,  was  occasioned 
\jf  bis  laws  respecting  these  objects.  A  tumult  being  excited,  the 
insolent  Alcander  wounded  him  in  the  face»  by  which  Lycurgus  lost 
the  idgiit  of  aq  eye.  But  the  persuasite  eloquence  of  the  legislator 
^Quelled  the  sedition,  and  his  moderation  converted  Alcander  from  a 
fiolent  opposer  into  a  strenuous  partisan.    Pint,  in  Lycurg. 

T^  The  word  is  synonymous  with  oracnla,  fata :  by  which  names 
htf  lews  were  distinguished  as  the  immediate  dictates  and  inspirations 
of  heaven. 

-»  The  difference  between  the  «iwriA«tf»,  or  royalties  of  the  heroic 
agw,  and  the  rvpma^s  of  su<iceeding  times,  is  explained  by  Aristot. 
Politic.  &  Xenoph.  Repub.  Spart. 
VOL.  I.  K 
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CHAP,  thority  of  the  legislator,  when  confirmed  by  the 
^'^'  respected  command  of  Apollo  ;  and  the  interest 
of  the  nobles  engaged  them  unanimously  to  pro- 
mote his  measures.  With  this  illustrious  body, 
consisting  of  twenty-eight  chiefs,"  the  most  dis- 
tinguished m  the  tribes  and  cities^  of  Laconia,^ 
Lycurgus  consulted  by  what  means  to  prevent 
the  political  dissensions  from  •  settling  in  the 
despotism  of  kings,  or  in  the  insolence  of  demo- 
cracy. By  his  new  regulations,  the  ancient 
honours  of  the  nobility  were  confirmed  and  ex- 
tended. They  were  formed  into  a  permanent 
council,  or  senate,  which  examined  all  matters 
of  government  before  they  were  proposed  to  the 
deliberation  of  the  people.  The  kings  were 
entitled,  as  in  the  heroic  ages,  to  be  the  here- 
ditary presidents  of  this  national  tribunal ;  whicK 
as  in  all  important  questions,  it  possessed  a  ne- 
gative before  debate ;  as  the  members  were 
chosen  for  life  ;  and,  as  on  the  decease  of  any 
senator,  his  son  or  nearest  kinsman  was  naturally 
substituted  in  his  stead,  might  have^  soon  arro- 
^t||d  to  itself  the  whole  legislative  as  well  as 
ex^^OTtive  authority. 

The  In  order  to  counteract-  this  dangerous  result; 

Epborr,  Lycurgus  instituted  the  Ephori*^,  five  annual 
magistrates,  invested  with  a  temporary  power  to 
inspect  and  controid  the  administration  of  go- 
vernment,, and  to  maintain  the  spirit  and  vigour 

Nature  of  of  the  established  constitution.  To  the  Ephori 
'  it  belonged  tp  convoke,  prorogue,  and  dissolve 

•*»  Their  name,  denotiog  overseen,  or  inapectors,  properly  de- 
scribes their  office. 
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the  greater  and  lesser  assemblies  of  the  people ;  chap. 
the  former  composed  of  nine  thousand  Spartans^  .  "/'_^ 
inhabitants  of  the  capital ;  the  latter  of  thirty 
thousand  Lacedaemonians,  inhabitants  of  the 
inferior  towns  and  villages.  By  frequently  con- 
vening such  numerous  bodies  of  men,  who  had  . 
arms  in  their  hands,  they  rendered  them  sensible 
of  their  own  strength.  The  Lacedaemonians 
felt  themselves  entitled  not  only  to  execute  the 
just,  but  to  thwart  the  unjust,  orders  of  the 
senate.  Nor  was  liberty  endangered  by  the 
limited  prerogative  of  the  kings,  who  monthly 
exchanged  with  the  Ephori  solemn  oaths ;  the 
former  swearing  for  themselves  to  observe  the 
laws  of  Sparta,  the  latter  **  for  the  people  whom 
they  represented,  to  maintain  the  hereditary 
honours  of  the  Herculean  race,  to  respect  them 
as  ministers  of  religion,  to  obey  them  as  judges  in 
peace,  and  to  follow  them  as  leaders  in  war.*® 

This  equitable  distribution  of  power  was  ac^  His  laws 
companied,  we  are  told,  with  an  exact  division  of  property"^ 
property.  At  the  distance  of  five  centuries,  it  was 
the  current  tradition  in  Greece,  that  Lycurgus. 
had  totally  altered  the  situation   and  circum- 
stances of  his  countrymen,  by  the  introduction 

*■  The  authority  of  Herodotus,  1.  i.  and  of  Xenophon  de  Repub. 
Span,  refutes  Aristot  Polit  L  ii.  c.  5.  and  Plutarch  in  Lycui^.  The 
last  mentioned  writers  refer  the  institution  of  the  Ephori'  to  Th«»- 
pompus,  who  lived  130  years  after  Lycurgus.  But  t^^b  assertion  only 
proves  that  neither  Aristotle  nor  Plutarch  had  sufficiently  entered 

into  the  views  of  the  Spartan  l^slator.    The  Ephori,  as  it  appears  ^ 

from  Xenophon  and  Herodotus,  and  from  the  whole  transactions  of 
Sparta,  formed  an  essential  part  of  his  plan. 

••  Xenoph.  ibid. 

K  2 
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CHAP,  of  an  agrarian  law,  similar  to  that  which  has  been 
V  _  ^  J  so  often,  but  always  so  inefiectually,  proposed  in 
other  republics,  as  the  surest  foundation  of  liberty 
%uaidi.  and  happiness.  Yet  the  equal  division  of  landsy 
or,  in  other  words,  the  community  of  landed 
property,  and  the  annual  partition  of  the  harvest, 
took  place  among  the  original  inhabitants  of 
Greece,  a^  well  as  among  the  freebom  warriors 
of  ancient  Germany.  It  may  be  supposed,  there- 
fore,  with  a  high  degree  of  probability,  that  the 
Spartans,  in  the  time  of  Lycurgus,  still  pre- 
sei-ved  some  traces  of  their  primitive  institutions, 
and  that  their  minds  were  comparatively  un- 
tainted with  the  vices  of  avarice  and  luxury. 
To  bring  them  back,  however,  to  the  perfect 
simplicity  of  the  heroic  ages,  and  to  prevent 
their  future  degeneracy,  the  territory  of  Laconia 
was  divided  into  thirty-nine  thousand  portions, 
each  producing  eighty-two  medimni,  or"  bushels, 
of  bailey,  with  a  proportional  measure  of  fruits, 
wine,  and  oil.  The  rich  pasture-ground  was  pro- 
bably left  in  common.  The  kings,  as  in  the  age 
of  Homer,  enjoyed  their  separate®  domain,  con- 
ferred by  the  voluntary  gratitude  of  their  subjects. 
The  senators,  contented  with  ^n  increase  of 
power  and  honour,  neither  obtained  nor  desired 
any  pre-eminence  of  fortune.  Their  modera^ 
tion  in  this  respect  afforded  a  salutary  example 
to  the  people,  the  greater  part  of  whom  would 


^  The  Tc/Acvos.  Xenophon  tells  us,  that  it  was  always  well  wa- 
tered ;  it  probably  consisted,  as  ](^  Homer's  time,  ^vrqjaiis  ic<u  a^ap^s, 
of  plantations  and  com  land. 
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naturally  be  gainers  by  the  agrarian  law,  while   chap. 
tlie  few  who  were  rich,  for  that  relative  term  v    ?^^'   ^ « 
always  implies  the  smaller  number,  submitted 
withoHt  resistance  to  the  wisdom  of  Lycurgus, 
and  the  authority  of  Apollo. 

The  equal  division  of  land  Mseemed  not 'alone  introduc- 
^fficient  to  introduce  an  equality  in  the  manner  ^^"^^"^ 
of  life,  and  to  banish  the  seeds  of  luxury.  The 
accumulation  of  moveable,  or  what  the  Greeks 
called  invisible  property  ^,  might  enable  the  rich 
to  command  the  labour  of  the  poor,  and,  ac-v  « 
cording  to  the  natural  progress  of  wants  and 
inventions,  must  encourage  the  dangerous  pur- 
suit of  elegance  and  pleasure.  The  preciou$ 
metals  had  long  been  the  ordinary  measures  of 
exchange  in  Sparta,  and,  could  we  credit  a  very 
doubtful  tradition,  had  greatly  accumulated  in 
private  hands.  Lycurgus  withdrew  from  farther 
circulation  all  this  gold  arid  silver,  a  consider- 
able  part  of  which  probably  repaid  his  gratitude 
to  the  Delphic  oracle,  while  the  remainder  in- 
creased the  splendour  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
temples.  Instead  of  these  precious  metals,  the 
Spartans  received  pieces  of  iron,  which  had 
been  heated  red  in  the  fire,  and  afterwards 
quenched  in  vinegar,  in  order  to  render  them 
brittle,  and  useless  for  every  other  purpose  but 
fliat  of  serving  as  the  current  specie. 

Astonishing,  say  Xenophon  and  Hutarch,  were  2Sect  of 
the  effects  of  this  operation.     With  the  banish-  th«cinsti. 
jnent  of  gold  and  silver  were  banished  all  the 

*>  Ovna  tupanp.    See  Lytiu,  ptutm. 
K  3 
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CHAP,  pernicious,  appetites  which  they  excite,  and  all 
'^*  the  frivolous^  arts  .which  they  introduce  and  nou- 
rish. Neither  fortune-teller,  nor  physician,  .nor 
sophist,  were  longer  to  be  seen  in  Sparta ;  gaudy 
trinkets  and  toys,  and  all  useless  finery  in  dress 
and  furniture,  at  once  disappeared ;'  and  the  in- 
nocence and  dignity  of  Spartan  manners  cor- 
responded with  the  primitive  simplicity  of  the 
iron  money.  But  to  reduce  to  the  standard  of 
truth  or  probability  this  very  fanciful  description, 
kit  ttiay  be  observed,  that  the  usefulness  and  scar- 
city of  iron  rendered  it,  in  early  times,  a  very 
ordinary  and  convenient  measure  of  exchange. 
As  ^ch.it  was  frequently  employed  in  the  heroic 
ages* ;  as  suckjt  long  continued  at  Byzantium^, 
and  other  Grecian  cities.^  The  necessity  of 
cooling  it  in  an  acid,  in  order  to  diminish  its 
worth,  indicates  its  high  value  even  in  the  time 
of  Lycurgus.  The  alteration  of  the  speci'^ 
therefore,  probably  appeared  not  so  violent  a 
measure  as  later  writers  were  inclined  to  repre- 
sent it ;  nor  could  the  abolition  of  gold  and 
silver  abolish  such  elegancies  and  refinements 
as  surely  had  no  existence  in  Greece  during  the 
age  of  the  Spartan  legislator.  But  it  may  rea- 
sonably be  believed,  that  the  use  of  iron  money, 
which  continued  permanent  in  Sparta  alone,  after 
the  vices  of  wealth  and  luxury  had  polluted  the 
rest  of  Greece,  necessarily  repelled  from  the  re- 
public of  Lycurgus  the  votaries  of  pleasure,  as 
well  as  the  slaves  of  gain,  and  all  the  miserable 
retinue  of  vanity  and  folly. 

^  Homer,  {mssim.        ••  Aristoph.  Nubes.        ^  Plot,  in  Lyiand. 
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That  wealth  is  little  to  be  coveted,  even  by  chap. 
the  most  selfish,  which  neither  gratifies  vanitjr  ^  J"'^ 
nor  flatters  the  desire  of  power^  nor  promises  Principle 
the  means  of  pleasure.     Upon  the  smallest  ab-  spman 
straction,  if  avarice  were  at  all  capable  of  ab-  ^ners, 
straction,   the   most   sordid   might  sympathize 
with  the  contempt  for  superfluous  riches,  which 
could  never  be  apphed  to  any  purpose,  either 
useful  or  agreeable.  What  efibrt  could  the  gene- 
rosity of  that  people  require,  (if  the  indifierence. 
of  the  Spartans  deserve  the  name  of  generosity,) 
among  whom  all  valuable  objects  were  equally 
divided,  or  enjoyed  in  common  ?  *  Among  whom 
it  was  enjoined  by  the  laws,  and  deemed  honour- 
able by  Uie  citii^ens,  freely  to  communicate  their 
arms,   horses,  instruments  of  agriculture  and 
hunting  4  to  eat  together  at  common  and  £rugal 
tables,  agreeably  to  the  institutions  of  Crete,  as 
well  as  the  practice  of  the  heroic  ages  ;  to  dis- 
regard every   distinction  but  that  .of  personal 
merit ;  to  desjHse  every  luxury  but  that  of  tem- 
perance^ and  to  disdain  every  acquisition   but 
that  of  the  public  esteem? 

The  general  and  firm  assent  to  the  divine  Ordinaiy 
mission  of  Lycurgus  flaight  excite  the  most  ge-  uon"  ^'d 
nerous  and  manjy  sentiments  in  the  minds  of  ^"••' 
his  countrymen.     The  persuasive  force  of  his 
eloquence,  assisted  by  the  lyric  genius  of  Thales, 
a  poet  worthy  of  Apollo  and  his  missionary**, 
might  enable  the  legislator  to  complete  his  bene- 
ficial  and  extensive  plan.     But  there  was  reason 

^  ^  Xenopli. ibid.  en.  ^  Plot. in Lyouiy. 

K  4 
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CHAP,  to  apprehend  lest  the  system  of  Lycurgus,  like 
"^'  J  most  schemes  of  reformation,  should*  evaporate 
with  the  enthusiasm  which  produced  it,  unless 
the  mortifications  which  it  enjoined  were  ren- 
dered habitual  to  practice,  and  familiar  to  fancy^\^ 
His  laws  were  few  and  short ;  for  the  sake  oT"^ 
memory,  they  were  conceived,  in  verse ;  they 
were  not  consigned  to  writing,  but  treasured  in 
the  hearts  of  his  disciples  as  the  immediate  dic- 
tates of  heaven.  The  Lacedaemonians  were, 
severely  prohibited  from  the  contagious  inter- 
course of  strangers,  except  at  the  stated  returns 
of  religious  solemnities.  Lycurgus,  who  had 
assisted  Iphitus  in  restoring  the  Olympic  games, 
instituted  similar,  though  less  splendid,  festivals 
in  his  native  country.  When  unemployed  in 
the  serious  business  of  war,  the  Lacedaemonians 
were  continually  engaged  in  assemblies  for 
conversation  and  the  gymnastic  exercises,  or  in 
religious  and  military  amusements.  Agriculture 
and  tlie  mechanic  arts  were  left  to  the  servile 
hands  of  the  Helots,  under  which  appellation 
were  comprehended  (as  will  be  explained  here* 
atter)  various  hostile  communities  •that  succes- 
sively  fell  under  the  dofkiinion  of  Sparta,  and 
whose  personal  labour  was  regarded  as  the  com- 
mon property  of  the  public.**  The  sciences  of 
war  and  government  were  recommended  by  the 
laws  of  Lycurgus,  as  the  only  pursuits  deserving 
the  attention  of  freemen. 

^  Km  Tponoy  vtva  hifutffies  mxtf  SsXot.  "  And  in  BOme  ^OBSUre^ 
*'  they,"  the  Lacedsmonians,  **  bad  public  slaves."  6tJrabo«  S«^ 
likewise  Aristot.  Repub.  1.  ii.  c.  5. 
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In  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  war,  the  chap. 
X»acedaemonians  (if  we  believe  Xenophoh  who  y  J^[^ , 
had  fought  with  and  against  them)  far  excelled  Their  mi-^ 
aU  Greeks  and  Barbarians.     Courage,  the  first  t,S^*^ 
quality  of  a  soldier,  was   enlivened  by   every 
motive  that  can  operate  most  powerfully  on  the 
mind,  while  cowardice  was  branded  as  the  most 
odious  and  destructive  of  crimes,  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  it  tended  not,  like  many  other  vices, 
merely  to  the  hurt  of  individuals,  but  to  the 
servitude   and  ruin  of  the  community.      The 
Spartans  preserved  the  use  pf  the  same  weapons 
and  defensive  armour  that  had  been  adopted  in 
tlie  heroic  ages ;  reducing  only  the  length,  and  • 
thereby  improving  the  strength  of  the  sword, 
which  was  two-edged,  pointed,  massy,  ^d  fitted 
either  by  cutting  or  thrusting,  to  inflict  a  dan* 
gerous  wound.^*     Their  troops  were  'divided  into 
regiments,  consisting  of  five  hundred  and  twelve 
men,  subdivided  into  four  companies,  and  each 
of  these  into  smaller  divisions,  commanded  by 
their  respective   oflScers  j  for  \t  was  peculiar  to 
the  Lacedaemonian  armies  to  contain  compara- 
tively few  men  not  entrusted  with  some  share  of 
subordinate  command."     The  soldiers  were  at- 


»»  Vid.  Pollux,  voc  ivtfiufv. 

^  Thucydides,  who  remarks  thii  peculiarity,  l.v.  p.  890.  asiigfis 
the  reason  ofit,  that  the  care  of  the  execution  mightpertain  to  many. 
The  whole  Lacedaemonian  army,  except  a  few,  consisted,  he  says, 
in  opx^i^ff  ufx^ii'^^tif*  ^'^  '''^  wwtfiMXts  ra  Zpttfa/am  voAAms  wpodi^w.  It  is 
pecessary  to  observe,  that  the  account  given  by  Thucydid^  in  this 
passage,  of  the  composition  of  the  Lacedemonian  armies,  difiers 
materially  (rom  that  of  Xenophon.  I  have  preferred  the  latter,  first 
liecause  Xenophon  writes  expressly  on  the  subject,  of  which  Thucy- 
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tended  by  a  multitude  of  artisans  and  slaves,  who 
furnished  them  with  all  necessary  supplies,  and 
accompanied  by  a  long  train  of  priests  and  poets, 
who  flattered  their  hopes,  and  animated  their 
valour.  A  body  of  cavalry  always  preceded  their 
march  ;  sensible  of  the  weakness  of  angles,  they 
encamped  in  a  circular  form  :  the^order  of  their 
guards  and  watches  was  highly  judicious ;  ihey 
employed,  for  their  security,  out-sentries  and  ve- 
dettes ;  and  regularly,  every  morning  and  even- 
ing, performed  their  customary  exercises.  Xeno- 
phon  has  described,  with  what  faciHty  they 
wheeled  in  all  directions;  converted  the  co- 
lumn of  march  into  an  order  of  battle  ;  and,  by 
skilful  and  rapid  evolutions,  presented  the 
strength  ^  of  the  line  to  an  unexpected  assault. 
When  they  found  it  prudent  to  attack,  the  king, 
who  usually  rose  before  dawn,  to  anticipate,  by 
early  prayer  and  sacrifice**,  the  favour  of  the 
gods,  communicated  his  orders  to  charge  in  a 
full  line,  or  in  columns,  according  to  the  nature 


dides  speaks  incidentally  in  describing  a  particular  battle;  secondly, 
because  the  observations  ofXenophon  relate  to  the  age  of  Ljcurgus, 
those  of  ThucycUdes  to  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war;  thirdly, 
because,  as  will  appear  in  the  seqUd,Xenopbon  bad  a  better  oppor- 
tunity than  any  other  stranger,  of  being  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  afiairs  of  Lacedemoo. 

«  The  Lacedaemonian  tactics  will  be  explained  more  particularly 
hereafter. 

*Oi  Xoot  tmrerpaperat  kcu  rotraa  utiirikt. 
Z^ycurgus,  never  losing  siglit  of  Homer,  converted  hb  advices  into 
laws. 
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of  the  ground,  and  the  numbers  and  disposition 
of  the  enemy.  In  the  day  of  battle,  the  Spar- 
tans assumed  an  unusual  gaiety  of  aspect ;  •  and 
displayed  in  their  dress  and  ornaments  more 
than  their  wonted  splendour.  Their  long  hair 
\vas  arranged  in  simple  elegance.;  their  scarlet 
uniforms,  and  brazen  armour,  diffused  bright 
gleams  around  them.  As  they  approached  the 
enemy,  the  king  sacrificed  anew;  the  music 
struck  up ;  and  the  soldiers  advanced  with  a 
slow  and  steady  pace,  and  with  a  cheerful  but 
deliberate  countenance,  to  what  they  were 
taught  to  regard. as  the  noblest  employment  of 
man.  Proper  officers  were  appointed  to  receive 
the  prisoners,  to  divide  the  spoil,  and  to  decide 
the  contested  prizes  of  valour.  Both  before 
and  after,  as  well  as  during,  the  action,  every 
measure  was  conducted  .with  suCh  order  and 
celerity,  that  a  great  captain  declares,  when  he 
considered  the  discipline  of  tlie  Spartans,  that 
all  other  nations  appeared  to  him  but  children  in 
the  art  of  war.* 

But  that  continual  exercise  in  arms,  which  Means  by 
improved  the  skill  and  confirmed  the  valour,  ^,!^ug  ^' 
must  gradually  have  exhausted  the  strength  of  ™j"[jj^?^ 
^[>arta,  unless  the  care  of  population  had  formed  puious- 
.  an  object  of  principal  concern  in  the  system  of  S^^^ed 
Lycurgus.     Marriage  was  directly  enjoined  by  ^^^ 
some  very  singular  institutions  ^ ;  but  still  more  Sparta. 

^  Xenoph.  de  Repub.  Spart. 

«8  Bachelors  were  debarred  from  asdsdng  at  the  female  dances. 
They  were  compelled  to  walk  naked  through  the  streets  in  the 
winter  solstice ;  singing  a  ludicrous  song,  which  confessed  the  justice 
of  their  punbbment. 
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CHAP,  powerfully  encouraged  by  extirpating  its  greatest 
^  ,r-  ^ '_  i  enemies,  luxury  and  vanity.  But  Lycurgus,  not 
contfentcd  with  maintaining  the  populousness  of 
Sparta,  endeavoured  to  supply  the  past  genera- 
tion with  a  nobler  and  more  warlike  race,  and  to 
enlarge  and  elevate  the  bodies  and  minds  of  men 
to  that  full  proportion  of  which  their  natiu'e  is 
susceptible.  The  credulous  love  of  wonder  ha6 
always  been  eager  to  assert,  what  the  vanity  of 
every  age  has  been  unwilling  to  believe,  that 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  world  possessed  a 
measure  of  size  and  strength,  as  well  as  of  cou- 
rage and  virtue,  unattainable  and  unknown 
amidst  the  corruptions  and  degeneracy  of  later 
times.  The  frequent  repetition  of  the  same 
romantic  tale  renders  giants  and  heroes  familiar 
and  insipid  personages  in  the  remote  history  of 
almost  every  people :  but,  from  the  general  mass 
of  fable,  a  just  discernment  will  separate  the  ge- 
nuine ore  of  Homer  and  Lycurgus.  The  laws 
of  the  latter  brought  back  the  heroic  manners 
which  the  former  had  described;  and  their  effects* 
being  not  less  permanent  than  salutary,  are,  at 
the  distance  of  many  centuries,  attested  by  eye- 
witnesses, whose  unimpeached  veracity  declares 
the  Spartans  superior  to  other  men  in  the  excel- 
lencies of  mind  and  body.^ 
Hisregu-  Of  this  extraordinary  circumstance,  the  evi- 
conm^n-    dence  of  contemporary  writers  could  scarcely 

9?  As  to  the  mind,  the  Spartans  were,  says  Xenophon,  cim-ct9crc^i, 
RCtt  a^fioyrtpoi,  iceu  &if  9€i  rpcpartT^poi,  IbW*  C.  iii.  And  as  to  the 
body,  Ai^^cpoKro;  Kcu  Kvrafuyt$os  icmt  Kara  urx^  tufhpas  ^  Sflra^^rjr^ 
oirrrcAcirfr.     Ibid. 
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convince  us,  had  they  barely  mentioned  the  fact,  chap. 
without  explaining  its  cause.  But  in  describing  ^  J"'  x 
the  system  of  Lycurgus,  they  have  not  omitted  ing  wo- 
his  important  regulations  concerning  the  inter-  rff^^'lJSd 
course  between  the  sexes,  women,  marriage,  and  chStireft. 
children,  whose  welfare  was,  even  before  their 
birth,  a  concern  to  the  republic.  The  gene- 
rous and  brave,  it  is  said,  produce  the  brave  and 
good;  but  the  physical  qualities  of  children  still 
more  depend  on  the  constitution  of  their  parents. 
In  other  countries  of  Greece,  the  men  were 
liberally  formed  by  war,  hunting,  and  the  gym- 
nastic exercises ;  but  the  women  were  univer- 
sally condemned  to  drudge  in  sedentary  and 
ignoble,  occupations,  which  enfeebled  the  mind 
and  body.  Their  chief  employment  was  to 
superintend,  more  frequently  to  perform,  the 
meanest  offices  of  domestic  economy,  and  to 
prepare,  by  the  labour  of  their  hands,  food  and 
raiment  for  themselves  and  families.  Their  diet 
was  coarse  and  i^aring  >  they  abstained  from 
the  use  of  wine  ;  they  were  deprived  of  liberal 
education,  and  debarred  from  fashionable  amuse- 
ments. Women,  thus  degraded  ]by  servility, 
appeared  incapable  of  giving  good  sons  to  the 
republic,  which  Lycurgus  regarded  as  the  prin- 
cipal duty  of  the  Lacedaemonian  females.  By 
the  institutions  of  Sparta,  therefore,  the  work- 
ing of  wool,  the  labours,  of  the  loom  and  needle, 
and  other  mean  mechanical  arts,  were  generally 
committed  to  servile  hands.  The  free-bom 
women  enjoyed  and  practised  those  liberal  ex- 
ercises and  amusements,  which  were  elsewhere 
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CHAP,  considered  as  the  peculiar  privilege  of  men ;  they 
V  ,  ,  ,  assisted  at  the  public  solemnities,  mingled  in  ge- 
neral conversation,  and  dispensed  that  applause 
and  reproach,  which  dispensed  by  them  are 
always  most  effectual.^  Hence  they  became 
not  only  the  companions,  but  the  judges  of  the 
other  sex;  and,  except  that  their  natural  de- 
licacy was  not  associated  to  the  honours  of  war^ 
they  enjoyed  the  benefit,  without  feeling  the 
restraint  of  the  Spartan  lawsr^^ 

The  restoration  of  the  natural  rights  of  wo- 
men restored  moderation  and  modesty  in  the 
intercourse  between  the  sexes.  Marriage,  though 
enjoined  as  a  duty,  could  only  be  contracted  in 
the  full  vigour  of  age ;  and  these  simple^nsti- 
tutions  had  ia  more  salutary  influence  on  the 
physical  improvement  of  the  Spartans,  than 
either  the  doubtful  expedient,  which  prevailed 
among  them  to  the  latest  times,  of  adorning 
tlie  women's  apartments  with  the  finest  statues^ 
of  gods  and  heroes,  that,  by  frequently  contem- 
plating thfise  graceful  images,  they  might  pro- 
duce fairer  offspring;  or  the  unnatural  and 
detestable  cruelty  of  exposing  delicate  or  de-' 
formed  children,  a  practice  strongly  recom- 
mended by  Lycurgus,  and  silently  approved,  or 
faintly  blamed,  by  the  greatest  philosophers  of 

antiquity. 

« 

^  This,  likewi^,  was  the  business  of  women  in  the  heroic  ages, 
AAAa  /Mi\a  awws 
Aj^wftai  TptMU  KOI  TpotaSas  t\Ktaarmr?i8s, 
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Even  in  a  moral  view,  the  character  of  Spar-  chap. 
tan  mothei's  must  have  been  highly  beneficial  v  i"'^  , 
to  their  sons  ;  since  much  of  the  happiness  of  Education, 
life  depends  on  the  first  impressions  of  our 
tender  years.  When  boys  were  emancipated 
"from  the  jutisdictioh  of  women,  they  were  not 
entrusted,  as  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  to  the 
mercenary  tuition  of  slaves,  who  might  degrade 
their  sentiments,  and  corrupt  their  nlflrals.  The 
education  of  youth,  as  an  oflSce  of  the  highest 
confidefice,  was  committed  to  those  who  had 
enjoyed,  or  who  were  entitled  to  enjoy,  the  most 
splendid  dignities  of  the  republic;  after  the  ex* 
ample  of  ancient  times,  when  Phoenix  educated 
Achilles,  and  when  it  was  reasonably  required 
that  the  master  should  himself  possess  the  vir- 
tues with  which  he  undertook  to  inspire  his  dis- 
ciples. The  Spartan  youth  were  taught  music 
and  drawing:  the  former  of  which  compre- 
hended the  science  not  only  of  sounds,  but  of 
number  and  quantity  :  they  were  taught  to  read 
and  speak  their  own  language  with  graceful 
propriety;  to  compose  in  prose  and  m  verse j 
above  ali>  to  think,  and  in  whatever  they  said, 
even  during  the  flow  of  unguarded  conversa- 
tion, to  accommodate  the  expression  to  the  sen- 
timent.®^ Their  sedentary  studies  were  relieved 
by  the  orchestric  and  gymnastic  exercises,,  the 
early  practice  of  which  might  qualify  them  for 

M  In  the  smart  pithy  seiitences,  or  apothegms,  lor  whkh  the 
Spartans  were  famous,  the  thought  is  sometimes  elegant,  and  some- 
time»  ingenious ;  but  their  merit  depends  for  the  most  part  on  the 
observance  of  the  rule  i^  the  text.    See  Plut  Apotfa.  - 
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the  martial  labours  of  the  field.  For  this  most 
important  business  of  their  manhood,  they  were 
still  further  prepared,  by  being  enured,  even  in 
their  tender  years,  to  a  life  of  hardship  and  se- 
verity. They  wore  the  same  garment  summer 
and  winter ;  they  walked  bare-footed  in  all  sea- 
sons ;  their  diet  was  plain  and  frugal,  and  for 
thie  most  part  so  sparing,  that  they  seized  every 
favourable  opportunity  to  supply  the  defect. 
What  they  were  unable  to  ravish  by  force,  tliey 
acquired  by  fraud.  When  their  theft  (if  theft 
can  be  practised  where  separate  property  is  al- 
most unknown)  was  discovered,  they  were  se^ 
verely  punished;  but  if  their  dexterous  deceit 
escaped  observation,  they  were  allowed  to  boast 
of  their  success,  and  met  with  due  applause  for 
their  activity,  vigilance,  and  caution ;  which  in- 
dicated a  character  welh  fitted  to  excel  in  the 
useful  stratagems  of  war.^^ 
Peculiar  After  attaining  the  ordinary  branches  of  edu?- 
^rS^^"^  cation,  youth  are  frequently  left  the  masters  of 
youth.  their  own  actions.  Of  all  practical  errors,  Ly- 
curgus  dimmed  this  the  most  dangerous.  Hid 
discernment  perceived  the  value  of  that  most 
important  period  of  life,  which  intervenes  be- 
tween childhood  and  virility;  and  the  whole 
force  of  his  discipline  was  applied  to  its  direction 
and  improvement.  Instead  of  being  loosened 
from  the  usual  ties  of  authority,  the  Spartans,  at 
the  age  of  adolescence,  were  subjected  to  a  more 
rigorous  restraint ;  and  the  most  extraordinary 

"^  Beiides  XeDq>hoR  and  Plutareb^e,  for  the  Spartan  educatioi^ 
Plato  in  ^roi^M^. 
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expedients  were  employed  to  moderate  the  love  chap. 
of  pleasure,  to  correct  the  insolence  of  inexpe-  y  ^^V,^ 
rience,  and  to  controul  the  headstrong  impetuo- 
sity of  other  youthful  passions.  Their  bodies 
were  early  familiarised  to  fatigbe,  hunger,  and 
watching  ;  their  minds  were  early  accustomed 
to  difficulty  and  danger.  The  laborious  exer- 
cise of  the  chase  formed  their  principal  amuse- 
ment :  at  stated  times,  the  magistrates  took  an 
account  of  their  actions,  and  carefully  examined 
their  appearance.  If  the  seeds  of  their  vicious 
appetites  had  not  been  thoroughly  eradicated  by 
a  life  of  habitual  toil  and  temp^ance,  they  were 
subjected  to  corporal  punishment,  which  it  was 
their  custom  to  endure  with  patieht  fortitude. 
The  maxims  of  honour  were  instilled  by  pre- 
cq)t,  and  enforced  by  example.  The  public 
tables,  which  were  frequented  by  all  ages,  served 
as  so  many  schools  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  where, 
on  ordinary  occasions,  but  more  particularly  on 
days  of  festivity,  the  old  related  their  ancient 
exploits,  and  boasted  their  past  prowess  ;  those 
in  the  vigour  of  life  displayed  the  sentiments 
which  then*  manly  courage  inspired ;  and  the 
young  expressed  a  modest  confidence  that,  by 
stedfastly  adhering  to  the  precepts  of  Lycurgusi, 
they  might  be  enabled  in  due  time  to  equal,  per- 
haps surpass,  the  glory  of  both. 

But  the  desire  of  emulating  the  fame  of  their  Their 
illustrious  ancestors  was  not  the  most  ardent  ®°*"**^^"- 
principle  that  animated  the  minds  of  the  rising 
generation.     They  were  taught  to  vie  with  each 
other  in  every  agreeable  and  useful  accomplisbt 

VOL.  I.  L 
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ment.  As  they  were  trained  and  disciplined  in 
separate  classes,  according  to  their  respective 
ages  of  childhood,  adolescence,  and  virility  *^S 
their  characters  were  exactly  ascertained  and 
fully  known  :  ahd  the  rewards  and  honours  gra^ 
duaily  bestowed  on  them,  were  apportioned  to 
the  various  degrees  of  excellence  which  they 
had  previously  discovered.  When  they  attained 
the  verge  of  manhood,  three  youths  of  superior 
merit  were  named  by  the  Ephori,  that  they 
might  respectively  choose,  each  an  hundred  of 
their  companions,  who  should  be  entitled  to  the 
honourable  distinction  of  serving  in  the  cavalry* 
The  reasons  of  preference  and  rejection  were 
openly  explained  j  and  the  youths  who  had  been 
set  aside,  became,  from  that  moment,  the  rivals 
and  opponents  both  of  the  electors  and  of  the 
elected.  At  home  ancf  abroad,  in  the  assemblies 
for  conversation  and  exercise,  in  the  gymnastic 
and  musical  contests,  in  their  military  expedi- 
tions, as  well  as  their  martial  amusements,  the 
two  pardes  displayed  the  utmost  emulation  and 
ardour,  the  one  to  regain  the  equality  which 
they  had  lost,  the  other  to  maintain  their  ascen- 
dency. They  seldom  rencountered  in  the  streets 
or  walks,  without  discovering  their  animosity 
in  mutual  defiances,  often  in  blows.  But  these 
quarrels  were  not  dangerous,  either  to  the  quiet 
of  the  public,  or  to  the  persons  of  individuals, 

**■  I  have  chpsen  thcBC  words  to  express  the  successive  ages  pf 
the  iroit,  fmpnatp,  9^os.  They  continued  itimmn-ts,  till  46,  which 
was  reckoned  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  the  beginning  of  old  age. 
Vid.  Cic.  ie  Senectute. 
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because- the  combatants  were  obliged  to  sept-  chap. 
rate  (under  the  pain  of  punishment  and  dis-  v        \  , 
grace)  at  the  peaceful  summons  of  every  bye- 
stander ;  and  the  respected  admonitions  of  age 
controlled,  on  such  occasions,  the  youthful  fer- 
mentation  of  turbulent  passions. 

The  reverence  for  aged  wisdom,  which  formed  Theprter- 
the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  heroic  times,  was  ^ty?"  ^ 
restored  by  the  legislation  of  Lycurgus,  and  em-  Sparta. 
ployed  as  a  main  pillar  of  his  political  edifice. 
The  renovation  of  limited  government,  the 
equal  partition  of  lands,  and  the  abolition  of 
wealth  and  luxury,  had  removed  the  artificial 
sources  of  half  the  miseries  and  disgrace  of 
human  kind.  But  Lycurgus  considered  his 
system  as  incomplete,  until  he  had  levelled  not 
only  the  artificial,  but  many  of  the  natural  in- 
equalities,  in  the  condition  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
The  fears  and  infirmities  of  the  old  were  com- 
pensated by  honour  and  respect ;  the  hopes  and 
vigour  of  the  young  were  balanced  by  obedience 
and  restraint.  The  difierence  of  y^rs  thus 
occasioned  little  disproportion  of  enjoyment; 
the  happiness  of  every  age  depended  on  vir- 
tuous exertion ;  and  as  all  adventitious  and  acci- 
dental distinctions  were  removed,  men  perceived 
the  importance  of  personal  merit,  and  of  its 
reward,  the  public  esteem,  and  eagerly  grasped 
the  advantages  which  glory  confers ;  the  only 
exclusive  advantages  which  the  laws  of  Lycurgus 
permitted  them  to  enjoy.  The  paternal  autho- 
rity ^",  which  maintained  the  discipline,  and  pro- 

•^  The  "  patria  potestas.** 
L   2 
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CHAP,  xnoted  the  grandeur  of  Rome,  was  firmly  esta- 
™^  blished  at  Sparta,  where  every  father  might  ex- 
ercise an  unlimited  power,  over  not  only  his 
own,  but  the  children  of  others,  who  were  all 
alike  regarded  as  the  common  sons  of  the  repub- 
lic. This  domestic  superiority  naturally  prepared 
the  way  for  civil  pre-eminence :  the  elective  digni- 
ties of  the  state  were  obtained  only  by  men  of 
experienced  wisdom ;  and  it  required  sixty  years 
of  laborious  virtue  to  be  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the 
senate-house,  the  highest  ambition  of  the  Spar- 
tan chiefs.  Such  regulations,  of  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  mistake  the  spirit,  had  a  direct  ten- 
dency  to  produce  moderation  and  firmness  in 
the  public  councils,  to  controul  the  too  impe- 
tuous ardour  of  a  warlike  people,  to  allay  the 
ferment  of  domestic  faction,  and  to  check  the 
dangerous  ambition  of  foreign  conquest.  The 
power  of  the  magistrate  was  confounded  with 
the  authority  of  the  parent ;  they  mutually 
assisted  and  strengthened  each  other,  and  their 
imited  influence  long  upheld  the  unshaken  fabric 
of  the  Spartan  laws,  which  the  old  felt  it  their 
interest  to  maintain,  jaxid  the  young  deemed  it 
their  glory  to  obey. 
CoiDci-  Such  were  the  celebrated  institutions  of  Lycur- 

^^^^  gus,  which  are  eminently  disGnguished  by  the 
tioDt  of     simplicity  of  their  design,  the  exact  adaptation 
wfthUioM  of  their  parts,  and  the  uniform  consistence  of 
of  the  be-   tjjg  whole,  from  the  political  establishments  of 
other  countries,  which  are  commonly  the  irre- 
gidar  and  motley  production  of  time  and  acci- 
dent.     Without  a  careful  examination  of  the 

10 
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whole  system,  it  is  impossible  to  seize  the  spirit  chap. 
of  particular  laws.  But  if  the  whole  be  atten-  y  ^'  * 
tively  considered,  we  shall  perceive  that  they 
contain  nothing  so  original  or  so  singular  as  is 
generally  believed.  From  the  innumerable  coin- 
cidences  that  have  been  remarked  between  the 
heroic  and  the  Spartan  discipline,  there  seems 
sufficient  ground  to  conclude  that  the  one  was 
borrowed  from  the  other  ;  and  if  we  accurately  SpirU  of 
contemplate  the  genius  of  hothy  we  may  discern 
that  they  tended  not  (as  has  been  often  said) 
to  stop  and  interrupt,  but  only  to  divert,  the 
natural  current  of  human  propensities  and  pas* 
sions.  The  desy*e  of  wealth  and  of  power,  of 
effeminate  ease,  of  frivolous  amusements,  and 
of  all  the  artificial  distinctions  and  enjoyments 
of  polished  society,  are  only  so  many  ramifica- 
tions of  the  love  of  action  and  of  pleasure ;  pas- 
sions which  it  would  be  impossible  to  eradicate, 
without  destroying  the  whole  vigour  of  the  mind. 
Yet  these  propensities,  which  it  is  often  the  vain 
boast  of  philosophy  to  subdue,  policy  may  direct 
to  new  and  more  exalted  objects.  For  the  sordid 
occupations  of  interest,  may  be  substituted  the 
manly  pursuits  of  honour  ;  the  love  of  virtuous 
praise  may  controul  the  desire  of  vicious  indul- 
gence i  and  the  impressions  of  early  institution, 
confirmed  by  example  and  habit,  may  render  the 
great  duties  of  life  its  habitual  employment  and 
highest  pleasure. 

Such  a  condition  of  society  seems  the  .utmost  Ftteoftb* 
elevation  and  grandeur  to  which  human  nature  \^^ 
can  aspire.  The  Spartans  attained,  and  long  pre-  ^^^^ 

L  3 
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served,  this  state  of  exaltation ;  but  several  cir- 
cumstances and  events,  which  the  wisdom  of  Ly- 
curgus***   had  foreseen,  but  which  no  human 
power  could  prevent,  undermined  the  foundation 
of  their  greatness  and  felicity.     Their  military 
prowess  gave  them  victory,  slaves,  and  wealth ; 
and  though  individuals  could  feel  only  the  pride 
of  virtue,  and  enjoy  only  the  luxury  of  glory, 
the  public  imbibed  the  spirit  of  rapacity  and  the 
ambition  of  conqu^et.     As  in  other  countries 
the  vices  of  individuals  corrupt  the  community, 
in  Laconia  the  vices  of  the  public  corrupted  in- 
viduals.      This  unfortunate  tendency  was  in- 
creased by  the  inequality  of  the.cities  originally 
subject  to  the  Lacedaemonian   laws.      Sparta, 
the  capital,  contained  nearly  a  fourth  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  whole  territory ;  the  rest  were 
divided  among  thirty,  and  afterwards  eighteen, 
subordinate  towns.  ***    The  superior  numbers  of 
the  Spartans  enlarged  their  sphere  of  competi- 
tion, and  increased  their  ardour  of  emulation. 
They  soon  surpassed  their  neighbours  not  only 
in  valour  and  address,  but  in  dignity  and  in 
power.     All  matters  of  importance  were  de- 
cided in  the  lesser  assembly ;  the  greater  was 
seldom   summoned ;  and  the  members  of  the 
former,  instead  of  continuing  the  equals,  became 
the  masters,  and  at  length  the  tyrants,  of  their 
Lacedaemonian  brethren.      The   usurpation  of 

*^  Lycurgus  had  fonned  Sparta  for  defence,  not  for  conquest. 
He  expressly  forbade  them  to  pursue  a  flying  enemy;  he  forbade 
them  to  engage  frequently  in  war  with  the  same  people.  Both  in- 
junctions were  violated  in  the  Messenian  wars. 

'•«  Strabo,  I.  viii. 
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power  fomented  their  desire  of  wealth ;  several  chap. 
lots  were  accumulated  by  the  same  persons  as  v  ^\  ' 
early  as  the  Persian  war  *^ ;  and  the  necessity  of 
defending  their  possessions  and  their  authority, 
against  men  who  had  arms  in  their  hands  and 
resentment  in  their  hearts,  rendered  their  go- 
vernment uncommonly  rigid  and  severe.  The 
slaves,  the  freemen  '^,  the  tenants  of  the  Laco- 
nian  territory,  and  even  such  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  capital,  as,  on  account  of  their  poverty, 
cowardice,  or  any  other  disgraceful  circum- 
stance, were  debarred  from  the  dignities  of  the 
republic  %  testified  the  keenest  animosity  against 
the  stem  pride  of  the  Spartan  magistrates,  and, 
to  use  the  lively  but  indelicate  expression  of 
Xenophon,  would  have  "  devoured  them  '*raw/* 
The  Spartans,  however,  still  maintained  their 
superiority  by  force  or  by  fraud,  by  seasonable 
compliance,  or  by  prompt  and  judicious  severity. 
By  dividing  the  strength,  they  disarmed  the  fury 
of  their  enemies,  and  the  flames  of  domestic 
discord  were  eclipsed  in  the  splendour  of  foreign 
conquest,  by  which  both  the  magistrates  and 
the  subjects  were  enriched  and  corrupted :  yeU 
amidst  civil  discord  and  political  degeneracy, 

'•*  Demaratu^  told  Xerxes  that  were  but  eight  thousand  Spartan 
lots  (Herodot.);  and  about  a  century  afterwards  their  number  was 
reduced  to  one  thousand.    Arist.  Polit 

*<**  So  I  have  translated  the  word  vmiofutUa,  on  the  authority  of 
Thucydides,  1.  v.  Swarcu  to  vtc^atutOts  nK€v9tpov  rfin  yoi.  The 
resentment  even  of  the  freedmen  proves  the  intolerable  severity  of 
the  government. 

■<^  They  were  called  vwo/i«orcf,  inferiors/ in  opposition  of  the 
^/MMK,  or  peers. 

**^  Xenophon  Hellen.  U  iii. 
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CHAP,  fhey  still  preserved  their  religious  and  military 
.    ^"'   .  institutions,  as  well  as  their  invaluable  plan  of 
education ;  and  their  transactions,  even  in  the 
latest  ages  of  Greece,  will  furnish  an  ample  and 
honourable  commentary  on  the  laws  of  Lycurgus. 
Lasttrant-      Concerning  this  extraordinary  man,  only  one 
Lycuupgus.   farther*^  circumstance  is  recorded  with  any  ap- 
pearance of  authenticity ;  a  circumstance  highly 
descriptive  both  of  his  own  character,  and  of  that 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.     Having  beheld 
the  hamjonious  movement  of  the  machine,  which 
'he  had  so  skilfully  contrived,  he  summoned  an 
assembly,  and  declared,  that  now  he  had  but  one 
new  regulation  to  propose,  up6n  which,  how- 
ever, it  was  first  necessary  to  consult  the  oracle 
of  Delphi ;  that,  meanwhile,  his  countrymen, 
who  liad  seen  the  success  of  his  labours,  must 
engage  that  no  alteration  should  take  place  before 
his  return.     The  king,  the  senate,  and  the  peo- 
ple, ratified  the  engagement  by  a  solemn  oath. 
Lycurgus  undertook  his  journey ;  the  oracle  pre- 
dicted the  happiness  which  the  Spartans  should 
enjoy  under  his  admirable  laws  ;  the  response 
was  transmitted  to  his  country,  whither  Lycur- 
gus  himself  determined  never  more  to  return, 
convinced  that  the  duration  of  the  government 
which  he  had  established,  would  bd  better  se- 
cured by  the  eternal  sanctity  of  an  oath,  than  by 
the  temporary  influence  of  his  own  personal  in- 
terference. 


"•  Some  contradictory  traditions  concerning  his  death  arc  prc- 
lerved  in  Plut  in  Lycurg.&  Justin.  I.iif. 
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CHAR  IV. 


State  of  Greece  after  the  Abolition  of  Royalty.  —  De^ 
scription  of  Laconia  and  Messenia.  —  Causes  of  the 
War  between  those  States,  —  Invasion  of  Messenia. — 
Distress  of  the  Messenians.  —  TTie  horrid  Means  by 
m  which  they  endeavour  to  remedy  it. —  They  obtain 
Assistance  from  Argos  and  Arcadia. —  Their  Capital 
taken  by  the  Spartans,  —  Issue  of  the  first  Messenian 
War,  —  State  of  Greece,  —  The  Colony  of  Tarentum 
Jbunded. —  The  second  Messenian  War,  -r-  Character 
and  Earploits  of  Aristomenes, —  The  Distress  of  the 
Spartans.  —  They  obtain  Assistance  from  Athens.-^ 
The  Poet  Tyrtceus.  —  Subjugation  of  Messenia, — JV*- 
ture  Fortunes  of  its  Citizens.  —  Their  Establishment  in 
Sicily. 

Had  the  Greeks  remained  subject  to  kings,  it  chap. 
is  probable  that  they  would  have  continued  ^    ^\  » 
longer  to  exert  their  united  valour  against  the  State  of 
surrounding  Barbarians.     The  successful  adven-  afiwSe 
tures  of  the  Argonauts,   the  glorious,  though  »boUtion 
wasting,  expedition  against  Troy,  would  have  narchy. 
animated  the  emulation  and  the  hopes  of  suc- 
ceeding candidates  for  fame ;   and  the   whole 
nation,  being  frequently  employed  in  distant  and 
general  enterprises,  would,  through  the  habits 
of  mutual  intercourse,  and  the  natural  tendency 
of  military  subordination,   have  been  gradually 
moulded  into  one  powerful  monarchy.     Thia 
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revolution  would  have  given  immediate  tran- 
quillity to  Greece,  but  destroyed  the  prospect  of 
its  future  grandeur.  The  honourable  compe- 
titions of  rival  provinces  must  have  ceased  with 
their  political  independence;  nor  would  the 
Greeks  have  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  ac- 
quiring,  by  a  long  and  severe  apprenticeship,  in 
arms,  that  disciplined  valour  which  eminently 
distinguished  them  above  other  nations  of  an- 
tiquity. In  most  countries,  it  has  been  ob- 
served, that,  before  the  introduction  of  regular 
troops,  the  militia  of  the  borders  far  excel  those 
of  the  central  provinces.  Greece,  even  under 
its  kings,  was  divided  into  so  many  independ-: 
ent  states,  that  it  might  be  regarded  as  con^ 
sisting  entirely  of  frontier.  Under  the  repub- 
lican form  of  government,  it  was  still  more 
subdivided;  and  motives  of  private  ambi- 
tion now  co-operating  with  reasons  of  national 
animosity,  wars  became  more  frequent,  and 
battles  more  bloody  and  more  obstinate.  It  is 
little  to  be  regretted,  that  scarcely  any  materials 
remain  for  describing  the  perpetual  hostilities 
between  the  Thebans  and  the  Athenians; 
between  the  latter  and  the  Peloponnesians ; 
between  the  Phocians  and  Thessalians  ;  and,  in 
general,  between  each  community  and  its  near- 
est neighbour.  The  long  and  spirited  contest 
between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Messenians, 
is  the  only  war  of  that  age  which  produced  per- 
manent effects.  The  relation  of  this  obstinate 
struggle  has  happily  come  down  to  us,  accom- 
panied  with  such  circumstances  as  paint  the  con- 
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dition  of  the  times,  and  answer  the  main  ends 
of  history. 

The  territories  of  Laconia  and  Messenia  oc-  DesCTi] 
cupied  the  southern  division  of  the  Pelopon-  coma, 
nesus.  The  shores  of  Laconia  were  washed  by 
the  eastern  or  the  -^gaean  ;  tliose  of  Messenia  \ 
by  the  western,  or  the  Ionian,  sea.  The  former 
country  extended  forty  miles  from  east  to  west, 
and  sixty  from  north  to  south.  The  ground, 
though  roughened  by  mountains,  like  the  rest  of 
the  Peloponnesus,  abounded  in  rich  and  fertile 
vallies,  equally  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  cul- 
tivation and  pasture.  The  whole  country  was 
anciently  called  Hecatonpolis  ^  from  its  hun- 
dred cities.  They  were  reduced  to  the  number 
of  thirty'  as  early  as  the  time  of  Lycurgus. 
The  decay  or  destruction  of  Helos,  Amyclce, 
Pharis,  and  Greronthae,  and  other  less  consider- 
able towns,  gradually  increased  the  popubus- 
ness  of  Sparta,  the  capital,  situate  near  tiie  centre 
of  Laconia,  and  almost  surrounded  by  the 
Eurotas..  The  other  inland  places  of  most  note 
were  Gerenea,  .Thurium,  and  Sellasia.  The  sea- 
ports were  Prasiae,  Cyphanta,  Zarax ;  Limera, 
iiaimous  for  its  vines  ;  and  Gythium,  whose  capa- 
cious harbour  was,  in  all  ages,  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  contain  the  naval  strength  of  *  Sparta. 

'  Isocrat.  in  Ardudam.  calls  the  country  Messen^;  Pausaniai, 
Messenia. 

^  Strabo,  1.  viii.  p.  563.   raentions  this  onlj  as  a  hearsay ;  but  it 
.  has  been  always  repeated. 

3  Strabo  says,  '<  about  thirty,"  and  calls  them  voXi)pm,  oppidula, 
little  towns. 

4  Strabo,  K  viii.  p.  563,  &c.  and  Pausan.  in  Lacon. 
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In  the  time  of  Lycurgus,  the  freemen  of  full 
age,  amounted  to  thirty-nine  thousand.  •  Those 
of  full  age  are  generally  reckoned  the  fourth 
part  of  the  whole ;  so  that  the  free  inhabitants 
of  Laconia  may  be  computed  at  one  hundred  and 
fifty-six  thousand;  and  the  slaves,  as  will  ap- 
pear  hereafter,  probably  exceeded  four  times 
that  number, 
and  of  Messenia  was  less  extensive,  but  more  fertile, 

Metienia.  ^j^^^  Laconia ;  and  the  former  country,  in  an- 
cient times,  was  proportionably  more  populous. 
Both  kingdoms  were  principally  supported  by 
agriculture  and  pasturage,  their  subjects  never 
having  attained  any  high  degree  of  improve- 
ment in  arts,  manufactures,  or  commerce. 
Messenia  was,  however,  adorned  by  the  sea- 
ports of  Coron6,  Pylus,  Methon^,  and  Cyparys- 
sus.  The  most  considei;able  inland  towns  were 
Andania,  the  ancient  capital ;  the  strong  for- 
tress of  Eira;  the  frontier  town  of  Ampheia; 
and  the  celebrated  Ithom6,  near  to  the  ruins  of 
which  was  erected,  by  Epaminondas,  the  com- 
paratively modem  city  of  Messen6.  •  \ 
Spirit  of  As  the  countries  of  Laconia  and  Messenia 
mentb  Were  both  governed  by  kings  of  the  family  of  ^ 
both  com-  Hercules,  and  both  inhabited  by  subjects  of  the 
same  Doric  race,  it  might  have  been  imagined 
that  such  powerful  connections  would  have  dis- 
posed them  to  continue  in  a  state  of  mutual 
friendship ;   or,  if  the  ties  of  blood  could  not 


*  Plut.  in  Lycur. 

*  Pausan.  in  McMen.  &  Strabo,  1.  viii.  p.  360,  Sec, 
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excite  neighbouring  states  to  a  reciprocation  of  C  H  A  P. 
good  offices^  that  they  would  at  least  have  en-  v  _  ",  ^ 
gaged  them  to  maintain  an  inoffensive  tranquil- 
lity. The  different  branches  of  the  family  of 
Hercules  were  induced  by  interest,  as  well  as 
persuaded  by  affection,  mutually  to  support 
each  other.  When  the  prerogative  was  invaded 
in  any  particular  kingdom,  it  was  natural  for  the 
neighbouring  princes  to  defend  the  cause  of 
royalty  ^ ;  and  we  find  that  on  several  occasions, 
they  had  engaged  to  assist  each  other  in  repres- 
sing the  factious  turbulence  of  the  nobles,  and 
the  seditious  spirit  of  the  people.  But  when 
the  influence  of  the  family  of  Hercules  declined 
with  the  abolition  of  monarchy  in  most  coun- 
tries of  Greece,  the  capital  of  each  little  prin- 
cipality, which  always  enjoyed  a  pre-eminence 
in  the  national  assemblies,  began  to  usurp  an 
unlimited  authority  over  the  neighbouring  cities, 
and  to  controul,  by  its  municipal  jurisdiction, 
the  general  resolves  of  the  community.  Sparta 
had  in  this  manner  extended  her  power  over  the 
smaller  towns  of  Laconia.  The  walls  of  Helos, 
whose  inhabitants  had  pertinaciously  resisted  this 
usurpation,  were  levelled  with  the  ground,  the 
citizens  reduced  to  the  most  miserable  slavery, 
and  a  law  enacted  by  the  Spartan  council,  which 
forbade,  under  severe  penalties,  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  Helots,  or  the  selling  of  them  into 
foreign  countries,  where  they  might  entertain 
the  flattering  hopes  of  regaining  their  lost  liberty. 
The  same  tyrannical  spirit  which  governed  the 

7  laocmt.  in  Ardudani. 
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CHAP,  measures  of  the  Spartans,  had  taken  possession  of 
,  ,J^'    .  their  neighbours  the  Messenians,  and  had  urged 
the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  to  invade,  conquer, 
and  enslave  several  of  the  smaller  cities. 
General         While  such  ambitious  principles  prevailed  with 
Se^r*^   both  nations,  it  was  scarcely  to  be  imagined  that 
*^®®"     the  more  powerful  should  not  exert  its  utmost 
strength  to  obtain  dominion,  and  the  weaker,  its 
utmost  courage  and  activity  to  preserve  inde- 
pendence.   Besides  this  general  cause  of  animo- 
sity, the  rich  fields  of  Messenia  offered  a  tempt- 
ing prize  to  the  avarice  of  the  Spartans ;  a  cir- 
cumstance continually  alleged  by  the    Messe- 
nianS)  ^s  the  principal  motive  which  had  induced 
their  enemies  to  commence  an  unjust  and  un- 
provoked war.     The  Spartans,  however,  by  no 
^  means  admitted  this  reproach.     It  was  natural, 
indeed,  that  such  differences  should  arise  be- 
tween the  subjects  of  rival  states,  as  might  fur- 
nish either  party  with  a  plausible  pretence  for 
taking  arms.    These  differences  it  will  be  proper 
briefly  to  relate,  after  premising,  that  althou^ 
the  Greek  historians  mention  three  Messenian 
wars,  the  third  had  little  resemblance,  either  in 
its  object,  or  in  its  effect,  to  the  first  and  second. 
These  were  the  general  struggles  of  a  warlike 
people  f<Mr  preserving  their  hereditary  freedom 
and  renown,  while  tiie  third,  though  dignified 
with  the  same  appellation,  was  only  an  unsuc- 
cessful revolt  of  slaves  from  their  masters. 
Their  mu-       On  the  confines  of  Messenia  and  Lacedsemon 
riw!  '"^^     8too4  an  ancient  temple  of  Diana,  which,  being 
erected  at  the  common  expence,  was  open  to  the 
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prayers  and  sacrifices  of  the  two  nations.  Hither,  chap. 
according  to  annual  custom,  repaired  a  select  .  '  / 
band  of  Spartan  virgins  to  solemnise  the  chaste 
rites  of  their  favourite  divinity.  A  company  of 
Messenian  youths  arrived  at  the  same  time  to 
perform  their  customary  devotion,  and  to  im- 
plore the  protection  of  the  warlike  goddess. 
Inflamed  by  the  beauty  of  the  Spartan  females, 
the  Messenians  equally  disregarded  the  sanctity 
of  the  place,  and  the  modest  character  of  Diana, 
whose  worship  they  came  to  celebrate.  The 
licentious  youths,  after  vainly  attempting  by  the 
most  ardent  prayers  and  vows,  to  move  the  stem 
inflexibility  of  Spartan  virtue,  had  recourse  to 
brutal  violence  in  order  to  consummate  their 
fata)  designs ;  fatal  to  themselves,  to  their  coun* 
try,  and  to  the  unhappy  victims  of  their  fury,  who, 
unwilling  to  survive  so  intolerable  a  disgrace, 
perished  miserably  by  their  own  hands.  ^ 

To  this  enormity  on  the  part  of  the  Messe-  Euephnus 
nians,  succeeded  another  of  a  more  private  nar  damonl^ 
ture,  on  that  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  Polychares  ;">  ^®" . 

--.  •'  frauds  the 

was  a  Messenian  of  noble  burth,  of  great  wealthy  Messenian 
conspicuous  for  the  virtues  of  public  and  private  ^^J^^^^ 
life,  and  renowned  for  his  victories  in  the  Olyia-  piymp. 
pic  games.    The  property  of  Polychares,  like  a!  c.  774. 
that  of  the  most  -opiUent  of  his  countrymen, 
chiefly  consisted  in  numerous  herds  of  cattle ; 
part  of  which  he  intrusted  to  a  Lacedaemonian, 
of  the  name  of  Euephnus,  who  undertook,  &r 

^  Pausan.  in  Messen.  p.  SSS.  The  Messenians  denied  this  whole 
transaction,  and  substituted  a  more  improbable  story  in  its  stead. 
Pausan.  ibid. 
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C  H  A  p  a  stipulated  reward,  to  feed  them  on  the  rich 
..  '  .  meadows  which  he  possessed  on  the  Lacedae- 
monian coast.  The  avarice  of  Euephnus  was 
not  restrained  by  the  sense  of  duty,  the  princi- 
ples of  honour,  or  the  sacred  ties  of  hospitality. 
Having  sold  the  cattle  to  foreigners,  who  often 
came  to  purchase  that  article  in  Laconia,  he 
travelled  to  the  Messenian  capital,  and  visiting 
his  friend  Polychares,  lamented  the  loss  of  his 
property  by  the  incursion  of  pii*ates. 
Assassi-  The  frequency  of  such  events  would,  probably, 
have  concealed  the  fraud ;  but  a  slave,  whom 
Euephnus  sold  along  with  the  cattle,  having 
escaped  the  vigilance  of  his  new  masters,  ar- 
rived  in  time  to  undeceive  the  generous  credu- 
lity of  Polychares.  The  perfidious  L^aceda^mo- 
nian,  seeing  his  contrivance  thus  unexpectedly 
disconcerted,  endeavoured  to  deprecate  the  just 
resentment  of  his  friend,  by  the  most  humiliating 
confession  of  his  guilt,  and  by  insisting  on  the 
temptation  of  gain,  the  frailty  of  nature  *,  the 
sincerity  of  his  repentance,  and  earnest  desire 
of  making  immediate  restitution.  Unfortu- 
nately, indeed,  he  had  not  any  considerable  sum 
of  money  in  his  possession  ;  but  if  Polychares 
would  allow  his  son  to  accompany  him  to  Lace- 
daemon,  he  would  ;put  into  the  hands  of  the  youth 
the  full  price  which  he  had  received  for  his 
father's  property.  On  this  occasion  it  is  easier 
to  pity  the  misfortune,  than  excuse  the  weak- 

^  Ev  yap  Tp  ca^pmwp  ^wrei,   kcu  aAA«r  wwrw^  t^*    w;  /SiaJVi^icte 
oSiicoi  yii'ctrtfai,  ra  ir«p9i}  \tjryvmi»  ayoyierfif  cxft.     Pausan. 
£t  I'interet  enfia  p^re  de  tous  les  criniM.  Hcnriadi. 
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ness  of  the  Messenian.  The  youth  had  no  sooner  chap, 
set  foot  on  the  Lacedflemonian  territory  than  the  y  i^'  . 
traitor  Euephnus  stabbed  him  to  the  heart. 

The  afflicted  father,  assembling  his  friends  and  Poiycharei 
followers,  travelled  to  Sparta,  and  implored  the  ceancc^Tn 
just  vengeance  of  the  laws  against  the  accumu-  ^f^* 
lated  guilt  of  perfidy  and  murder.     In  vain  he 
repeatedly  addressed  himself  to  the  kings,  to  the 
Ephori,  to  the  senate,  and  to  the  assembly.    The 
money,  the  eloquence,  the  intrigues  of  Euephnus, 
and,  above  all,  his  character  of  Spartan,  prevailed 
over  the  impotent  solicitations  of  a  Messenian 
stranger.    Polychares,  provoked  by  the  cruel  dis- 
regard of  the  Lacedaemonians  to  his  just  demands, 
determined  to  return  home  ;  but  having  lost  his 
understanding  through   rage    and  despair,   he 
assaulted  and  slew  several  Spartan  citizens  whom 
he  met  on  the  road ;  and  after  thus  quenching  his 
resentment  against  the  guilty  in  the  blood  of  the 
innocent,  he  was  conducted  by  the  assistance  of 
his  friends  to  his  native  country. 

He  had  not  long  returned  to  Andania,  when  The  Spar, 
ambassadors  arrived  from  the  Spartan  senate,  de-  ^^J^^ 
man  ding  the  person  of  such  an  atrocious  and  open  hh  person, 
offender.     The  Messenians  assembled  to  delibe- 
rate on  this  request ;  and  Androcles  and  Antio- 
chus,  who  were  jointly  invested  with  the  regal 
power,  having  differed,  as  usually  happened,  in 
their  opinions,  each  prince  was  supported  by  the 
strength  of  a  numerous  faction.     The  debate  was 
decided  by  an  expedient  often  adopted  in  such 
tumultuary  assemblies :  both  parties  had  recourse 

roL.  I.  M 
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to  arms,  and  the  sedition  being  fatal  to  Andro> 
cles,  the  opinion  of  Antiochus  prevailed,  who  de- 
clared  against  delivering  Polychares  into  the 
The  Mes-  P^wer  of  his  enraged  enemies^     But  Antiochus, 
se^ns      though  he  denied  the  unreasonable  demand  of 
comply,      the  Spartan  ambassadors,  .dismissed  them  with  a 
to  r^r     proposal,  which  left  them  no  room  to  complain  of 
the  dispute  injustice.     He  offered,  in  the  name  of  the  Mes- 
phictyons.  seniau  assembly,  to  refer  all  differences  betweea 
^the  two  nations^^  to  the  respected  council  of  the 
Amphictyons.  This  equitable  proposal,  which  ill 
suited  the  ambitious  designs  of  Sparta,  was  not 
honoured  with  an  answer  from  that  republic^ 
who,  desirous  to  acquire  the  rich  fields  of  Messe- 
nia,  prepared  for  taking  arms ;  and,  having  com- 
pleted her  preparations,  bound  her  citizens  by 
oath  never  to  desist  from  hostility  till  they  had. 
effected  their  purpose^^^ 
The  Spar-      Without  an  open  declaration  of  war  (for  ambir- 
miw  Am-  **^^  ^^^  extinguished  every  sentiment  of  piety )k 
pheia.       they  invaded  the  Messenian  frontier,  and  attacked 
ix,  a.         the  small  town  of  Ampheia,  which,  from  its  ad- 
vantageous situation  on  a  rock,  seemed  equally 
proper  for  infesting  the  enemy,  and  securing  their 
own  retreat.**      The  time  chosen  for  the  assault 
was  the  dead  of  night,  when  the  unsuspecting 
inhabitants  reposed  in  full  confidence  of  their 
accustomed  security.  There  was  neither  centinel 

»•  Strabo  expresses  this  oath  strongly,  but  oddly,  ^OfwcrayT^s  ft7$ 
wpvTMpoy  ciraiaj^ciir  otKoSc,  Tpuf  i}  Mcvtn^mr  orcXctr  fi  worros  enro9aycir. 
"  Having  sworn  not  to  return  home  before  that  they  either  took 
**  Messen^,  or  that  they  all  died." 

*'  Opfuprrfptoy  winmfiHay,    Pausak.. 


A.  C.  743. 
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at  the  gates,  nor  garrison  within  the  place.  The  chap. 
alarm  was  immediately  followed  by  execution,  v  ^^\  ^  j 
Many  Ampheians  were  assassinated  in  their  beds; 
several  fled  to  the  altars  of  the  gods,  the  sanctity 
of  which  proved  a  feeble  protection  against  the 
Spartan  cruelty  ;  and  a  miserable  remnant 
escaped  to  difRise  the  melancholy  tidings  of 
their  unexpected  calamity. 

On  this  important  emergency,  Euphaes,  who  Spirited 
had  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  his  father  Anti-  ^of"he 
ochus,  summoned  a  general  assembly  of  his  coun-  Messem- 
trymen  to  the  plain  of  Stenyclara;  where,  after  *"^' 
hearing  the  opinion  of  others  concerning  the  cri- 
tical situation  of  their  affairs,  he  declared  his  own 
sentiments,  which  were  full  of  honour  and  magna- 
nimity :  "  That  the  final  event  of  the  war  was  not 
"  to  be  conjectured  by  its  unfortunate  beginning; 
"  the  Messenians,  though  less  enured  to  arms 
"  than  their  warlike  opponents,  would  acquire 
^  toth  skill  and  courage  in  pursuing  the  measures 
<*  of  a  just  defence,  and  the  gods,  protectors  of 
<<  innocence,  would  make  the  struggles  of  virtuous 
"  liberty  prevail  over  the  rude  assaults  of  violence 
"  and  ambition."    The  discpurse  of  Euphaes  was 
received  with  shouts  of  applause ;  and  the  Messe- 
nians, by  advice  of  their  king,  abandoned  the  open 
country,  and  settled  in  such  of  their  towns  as 
were  best  fortified  by  art  or  nature,  leaving  the 
remainder  to  the  invasion  of  an  enemy,  with  whose 
bravery  and  numbers  their  own  weakness  was  yet    . 
unable  to  contend.     But  while  they  kept  within 
their  walls,  they  continued  to  exercise  themselves 
in  arms,  and  to  acquire  such  vigour  and  discipline 
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as  might  enable  them  to  oppose  the  Spartansr  ia 
the  field.  Four  years  elapsed  from  the  taking 
of  Ampheia  before  they  ventured  to  embrace 
this  dangerous  measure*  During  all  that  time^ 
the  Spartans  made  annual  incursions  into  their 
country,  destroying  their  harvests,  and  carrying: 
into  captivity  such  straggling  parties  as  they 
happened  to  surprise.  They  took  care,  how- 
ever,  not  to  demolish  the  houses,  to  cut  down 
the  wood,  or  otherwise  to  disfigure  or  desolate 
a  country  which  they  already  regarded  as  their 
own. 
who  deter-  The  Messeniansi  on  the  other  hand,  as  their 
ri^\^  courage  continued  to  increase,  were  not  con- 
^'Je;  tented  with  defending  their  own  walls,  but  de- 
X.  I.  tached^  in  small  parties^  the  boldest  of  their  war- 
A.C.  740.  yj^j^g  ^Q  ravage  the  sea-coast  of  Laconia.  En- 
couraged by  the  success  of  these  predatory  ex- 
peditions, Eiqphaes  determinedHo  take  the  field 
with  the  flower  of  the  Messenian  nation.  The 
army  of  freemen  was  attended  by  an  innumer- 
able crowd  of  slaves,  carrying  wood  and  other 
materials  necessary  for  encampment..  Thus  pre- 
pared, they  put  themselves  in  motion,  and,  be- 
fore  they  reached  the  frontier,  were  seen  by 
the  Spartan  garrison  of  Ampheia,,  who  imme- 
diately sounded  the  alarm  of  an  approaching 
enemy.  The  Spartans  flew  to  arms  with  more 
than  their  wonted  alacrity,  delighted  with  the 
opportunity  for  which  they  had  so  long  wished 
in  vain,  of  deciding,  at  oneblow^  the  event  of  a 
tedious  war.  The  hostile  armies  approached 
with  a  celerity  proportioned  to  the  fury  of  iheir 
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reseRtmeni,  and  arrived,  with  high  expectaticms,  chap. 
^t  the  intermediate  plain  which  overspread  the  ^    ^'^ 
-confines  of  the  two  kingdoms.     But  there,  the 
martial  ardour  of  the  troops  received  a  chedc, 
-which  had  not  been  forseen  by  their  commimders. 
The  rivulet,  intersectii^  the  plain,  was  swelled 
hy  the  rains  into  a  fewrent.     TTiis  circumstance 
prevented  a  general  engagement.     The  cavalry 
^one  (amounting  on  either  side  to  about  five 
hundred  korse)  passed  near  the  head  of  the 
ravine,  and  contended  in  an  indecisive  skirmish ;  which 
while  the  fury  of  the  infantry  evaporated  in  KaecUiTe* 
empty  boasts  and  unavailing  insults.     Night  in- 
sensibly came  on,  during  which  the  Messenians 
fortified  their  camp  with  so  much  skill,  that  the 
enemy,  rather  than  venture  to  storm  it,  preferred 
to  return  home,  after  an  expedition,  which,  con- 
sidering their  superiority  in  numbers,  appeared 
no  less  inglorious  than  ineffectual. 

The  pusillanimous  behaviour  of  the  Spartan  Spartani 
army  deserved  not  the  approbation  of  the  senate.  ^J]^^. 
The  severe  fathers  of  the  republic  upbraided  the  ingonthe 
degeneracy  of  the  youth,  who  no  longer  paid  re-  ^gour! 
gard  to  the  sanctity  of  the  oath  which  they  had 
takeOf  never  to  lay  down  their  arms  until  they 
had  completdiy  subdued  the  Messenians.     The 
spirit  of  the  senate  was  soon  diffused  through 
the  community  3  and  it  was  determined,  in  the 
general  assembly  of  the  nation,  to  prepare  for 
carrying  on  a  more  fierce  war  than  the  enemy 
•  had    yet  experienced.      At   the  approach  of 
autumn,  the  season  always  preferred  for  the 
predatory  expeditions  of  those  early  times,  all 
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the  Spartans  of  military  age,  as  well  as  the  inhabit^ 
ants  of  the  subordinate  towns  of  Laconia,  known 
by  the  general  name  of  Lacedaemonians,  were 
Number  ready  to  take  the  field.  After  leaving  a  sufficient 
(o^es!^  ''>ody  ^f  troops  for  the  internal  safety  of  the 
country,  the  number  that  might  be  spared  abroad 
probably  amounted  to  about  twenty  thousand 
men.  This  powerful  army  was  still  farther  in- 
creased by  the  confluence  of  strangers,  particu^ 
larly  the  Assinians  and  Dryopians,  who  fled  from 
the  cruel  tyranny  of  Argos,  a  republic  no  less 
blameable  than  Sparta,  for  oppressive  severity 
towards  her  weaker  neighbours.  Besides  this 
reinforcement,  the  Spartans  hired  a  considerable 
body  of  archers  from  Crete,  to  oppose  the  horse 
and  light  infantry  of  the  Messenians.  The  ma- 
nagement of  the  expedition  was  entrusted  to  the 
Spartan  Kings  Theopompus  and  Polydorus ;  the 
former  of  whom  commanded  the  right,  and  the 
latter  the  left  wing,  while  the  central  division 
was  committed  to  the  discretion  and  valour 
of  Euryleon,  who,  though  born  in  Sparta, 
descended  from  the  royal  line  of  Theban 
Cadmus. 
Second  Ancient  writers  have  neglected  to  mention  the 

me^^  scene  of  this  second  engagement,  which  Pausa- 
Oiymp.  nias  has,  with  more  diffusiveness  than  accuracy, 
A.  c.  739.  described,  in  liis  historical  journey  through 
Messenia ;  but  it  is  reasonable  to  conjecture, 
from  this  omission,  that  both  the  first  and  second 
battles  happened  near  the  same  place,  on  the 
extensive  plain  which  connects  the  frontiers  of 
the  two  kingdoms. 
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Tlie  Messenians  were  inferior,  both  in  nam- 
bers  and  in  discipline,  but  ardent  in  the  cause  of 
every  thing  most  dear  to  them.  Euphaes 
headed  their  left  wing,  which  opposed  the  divi- 
sion of  Theopompus ;  Pytharatus  led  the  right ; 
and  Cleonnis  commanded  the  centre.  Before 
the  signal  was  given  for  charge,  the  commanders 
addressed  their  respective  troops.  Theopompus, 
with  Laconic  brevity,  **  reminded  the  Spartans 
"  of  their  oath,  and  of  the  glory  which  their  an- 
"  cestors  had  acquired  by  subduing  the  terri- 
"  tories  of  their  neighbours."  Euphaes,  at 
greater  length,  animated  jm  soldiers  to  victory, 
by  describing  the  fatal  consequences  of  a  defeat. 
"  Their  lands  and  fortunes  were  not  the  only 
*^  objects  of  contention :  they  had  already  ex- 
"  perienced  the  Spartan  cruelty  in  the  unhappy 
"  fate  of  Ampheia,  where  all  the  men  of  a  mili- 
**  tary  age  had  been  put  to  the  sword;  the  wo- 
"  men,  as  well  as  the  children,  with  their  aged 
"  parents,  subjected  to  an  ignominious  servi- 
"  tude ;  their  temples  burnt  or  plundered ;  the 
^*  city  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  the  country 
"  desolated.  The  calamities  hitherto  confined  to 
"  that  little  district,  would  be  diffused  over  the 
"  whole  of  their  beautiful  territory,  unless  the 
"  active  bravery  of  Messenia  should  now,  by  a 
**  noble  effort  of  patriotism,  overcome  the  num- 
"  bers  and  discipline  of  Sparta.**  Encouraged 
by  the  ardour  of  their  prince,  the  Messenians 
rather  ran  than  marched  to  the  battle.  As  they 
approached  the  enemy,  they  threatened  them 
with  their  eyes  and  gestures,  reproaching  them 

M  4 
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with  an  insatiable  avidity  for  wealth  and  power, 
an  unnatural  disregard  to  the  ties  of  blood,  an 
impious  indifference  towards  common  paternal 
'  gods,  and  particularly  for  the  revered  name  of 

Hercules,  the  acknowledged  founder  and  patron 
of  both  kingdoms.  From  words  of  reproach 
they  made  an  easy  transition  to  deeds  of  violence* 
FierceneM  Many  quitted  their  ranks,  and  assailed  the  em- 
^^S"e  battled  phalanx  of  the  Spartans.  The  wounded 
combar  spent  the  last  exertions  *^  of  their  strength  in 
signal  acts  of  vengeance,  or  employed  their  last 
breath  in  conjuring  their  companions  to  imitate 
the  example  of  their  bravery  ;  and  to  maintain, 
by  an  honourable  death,  the  safety  and  renown 
of  their  country.  To  the  generous  ardour  of 
the  Messenians,  Sparta  opposed  the  assured  in» 
trepidity  of  d^ciplined  valour.  Her  citizens, 
inured  to  the  use  of  arms,  closed  their  ranks,  and 
remained  firm  in  their  respective  posts.  Where 
the  enemy  in  any  part  gave  way,  they  followed 
them  with  an  imdisturbed  progress ;  and  endea- 
voured, by  the  continuance  of  regular  exertion, 
to  overcome  the  desultory  efforts  of  rage,  fiuy, 
and  de^air.^' 

Such  were  the  principal  differences  in  the  sen- 
timents and  conduct  of  two  armies,   both  of 

"  Agreeably  to  the  melancholy  firmness  of  the  advice  afterwards 
given  by  Tyrtaeus  to  the  Spartans, 

Kcu  Tit  QMiA^nffWMf  vrcn^  cueorrurafro. 

TTRTjED%,ed«i.  Glasg.  p.  4.  ver.  5. 

'3  The  mode  of  fighting  in  that  age  is  forcibly  described  by 
Tyrtaeus,  p.  7.  edit  Glasg.  AAAa  ru  cv  diaf«f  ftcrsro  iron  •f^^^p^vt, 
&c.  to  the  end  of  the  poem. 
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which  were  alike  animated  by  the  love  of  glory 
and  the  desire  of  vengeance  ;  passions  which 
they  carried  to  such  a  length,  that  there  was  no 
example,  on  either  side,  of  a  soldier  who  deigned  * 

to  ask  quarter,  or  who  attempted  to  soothe,  by 
the  promise  of  a  large  ransom,  the  unrelenting 
cruelty  of  the  victors.  Emulation  and  avarice 
conspired  in  despoiling  the  bodies  of  the  slain. 
Amidst  this  barbarous  employment,  which  cus* 
torn  only  rendered  honourable,  many  met  with 
an  untimely  fate ;  for,  while  they  stripped  the 
dead  with  the  rashness  of  blind  avidity,  they 
often  exposed  their  own  persons  to  the  darts  and 
swords  of  their  enemies;  and  scmietimes  the 
dying,  by  a  fortunate  wound,  soothed  the  agonies 
dfthe  present  moment,  and  retaliated  their  past 
sufierings  on  their  unguarded  despoilers/ 

The  kings,  who  had  hitherto  been  satisfied  TheSp«r- 
with  leading  their  troops  to  action,  and  shiuing  Mewenian 
the  common  danger,  longed,  as  the  battle  began  ^^^P'^ 
to  warm,  to  signalise  their  valour  in  single  (;om^  gage  in 
bat.    With  this  design,  Theopompus,  listening  J^^. 
only  to  his  courage,  first  marched  towards  Eu- 
phaes,  who,  seeing  him  approach,  cried  out  to 
his  companions,   '^  Does  not  The<^ompu&  well 
**  imitate  the  bloody-minded  Polynices  ^\  who, 
^'  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  strangers,  levied  war 
"  against  his  native  country,  and,  with  his  own 
"  hand.  Slew  a  brother,  by  whom,  at  the  same 
^*  instant,  he  himself  was  slain  ?  In  like  manner 
*^  does  Theopompusy  with  unnatural  hatred,  per- 

■«  Scc»  «bo5Fe,  p.  16. 
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Prevented 
by  the 
ardour  of 
their 
troops. 


Extraordi- 
nary issue 
of  the 
battle. 


Its  remote 
conse- 
quences. 


"  secute  his  kinsmen  of  the  race  of  Hercules  ; 

but  I  trust  he  shall  meet  the  punishment  due 
"  to  his  impiety/'  At  sight  of  this  interesting 
spectacle,  the  troops  were  inspired  with  new 
ardour,  and  the  battle  raged  with  redoubled  fiiry. 
The  chosen  bands,  who  respectively  watched  the 
safety  of  the  contending  princes,  became  insen- 
sible to  personal  danger,  and  only  solicitous  to 
preserve  the  sacred  persons  of  their  kings.  The 
strength  of  Sparta,  at  length,  began  to  yield  to 
the  activity  of  her  rivals.  The  troops  of  Theo- 
pompus  were  broken  and  thrown  into  disorder  ; 
and  the  reluctant  prince  was  himself  compelled 
to  retire.  At  the  same  time  the  right  wing  of 
the  Messenians,  having  lost  their  leader  Pytha- 
ratus,  yielded  to  the  exertions  of  Polydorus  and 
his  Spartans :  but  neither  this  general,  nor  King 
Euphaes  thought  proper  to  pursue  the  flying 
enemy.  It  seemed  more  expedient  to  strengthen, 
with  their  victorious  troops,  the  central  divi- 
sions  of  their  respective  armies,  which  still 
continued  to  fight  with  obstinate  valour,  and 
doubtfOl  success.  Night  at  length  put  an  end  to 
the  engagement,  which  had  proved  hard  and  hu- 
miliating  to  both  parties  ;  for  next  morning  nei- 
ther offered  to  renew  the  battle,  neither  ventured 
to  erect  a  trophy  of  victory  j  while  both  craved 
a  suspension  of  arms,  for  the  purpose  of  inter- 
ring the  dead ;  a  demand  generally  construed  as 
an  acknowledgment  of  defeat. 

Although  the  immediate  effects  of  the  battle 
were  alike  destructive  to  the  Spartans  and  to  the 
Messenians,  its  remote  consequences  were  pecu- 
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liarly  ruinous  to  the  latter.    They  were  less  rich  chap. 
and  less  numerous  than  their  opponents  ;  their  ,  ^^'    , 
army   could   not  be  recruited  with   the  same 
facility  ;  many  of  their  slaves  were  bribed  into 
the    enemy's    service ;    and  a  pestilential  dis- 
temper,  concurring  with  other  misfortunes,  re- 
duced them  to  the  last  extremity  of  distress. 
The  Spartans,  meanwhile,  carried  on  their  an- 
nual incursions  with  more  than  usual  cruelty, 
involving  the  husbandmen,  with  his  labours,  in 
undistinguished  ruin,  and  destroying  by  fire  and 
sword,  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  the  unfor- 
tified cities.     The  miserable  ravages  to  which  TheMes- 
these  cities  were  continually  exposed,  obliged  ^"i^'hem. 
the  Messenians  to  abandon  them  and  to  seek  selves  up 
refuge  among  the  almost  inaccessible  mountains  tress 
of  Ithome ;  a  place  which,  though  situate  near  ^^^"^ 
the  frontiers   of  Laconia,    afforded   them   the 
securest  retreat  amidst  their  present  calamities, 
being   strongly   fortified    by  nature,   and    sur- 
rounded by  a  wall,  which  bid  defiance  to  the 
battering  engines  known  in  that  early  age. 

The  Messenians,  thus  defended  against  ex-  Their  suf. 
ternal  assaults,  were  still  exposed  to  the  danger  ^"^ 
of  perishing  by  famine.  The  apprehension  of 
this  new  calamity  gave  additional  poignancy  to 
the  feelings  of  their  unhappy  situation,  and  in- 
creased the  horrors  of  the  pestilence  which  raged 
more  fiercely  than  ever  among  men  cooped  up 
within  a  narrow  fortress.  Under  the  pressure  of 
present,  and  the  dread  of  future  evil,  their 
minds  were  favourably  disposed  for  admitting 
the  terrors  of  superstition.     A  messenger  was 
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sent  to  Delphi  to  enquire  by  what  sacrifice  they 
might  appease  the  resentment  of  the  angry  gods. 
On  his  return  to  Ithom6,  he  declared  the  stem 
answer  of  the  god,  which  demanded  the  itinocent 
Prepare  to  blood  of  a  virgin  of  the  royal  race.     The  Mes- 
^rgln^of^   senians  prepared  in  full  assembly  to  obey  the 
ilioo'?       horrid  mandate.     The  lots  were  cast,  and  the 
daughter  of  Lyciscus  was  declared  worthy  of 
atoning,  by  her  blood,  for  the  sins  of  the  prince 
and  people ;    but  the  fether,  who  was  only  a 
distant  branch  of  the  royal  fannly,   allowed  his 
paternal  affection  to  prevail  over  the  dictates  of 
both    his  patriotism   and   his  piety.      By   his 
advice,  Ephebolus,  a.  diviner,  opposed  the  sa- 
crifice, asserting  that  the  pretended  princess  was 
not  what  she  appeared,  but  a  supposititious  child, 
whom  the  artifice  of  the  wife  of  Lyciscus  had 
who  is       adopted,  to  conceal  her  barrenness.     While  the 
by  h!cnk^  reinonstrances  of  the  diviner  engaged  the  atten- 
ther.         tion  of  the  assembly,  Lyciscus  privately  with- 
drew his  daughter;   and,  escaping  unobserved 
through  the  gates  of  Ithom6,  sought  protection, 
against  the  cnielty  of  fortune  and  of  his  friends, 
among  the  inveterate  enemies  of  his  country. 
Aristode-        He  had  already  made  considerable  progress  in 
!^to8*hi8     ^  journey  towards  Sparta,  when  the  discovery 
own         of  his  departure  threw  the  Messenians  into  great 

daughter.  *  .  .     .  ,  ^  - 

consternation  ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  determine  what 
might  have  been  the  eflfect  of  their  superstitious 
terrors,  had  not  Aristodemus,  another  branch  of 
the  H^culean  stock,  and  not  more  distinguished 
by  birth  than  merit,  voluntarily  oflered  to  devote 
his  own  child  for  the  public  safety.     But  this 
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sacrifice  was  likewise  opposed  by  a  youth,  who,  chap. 
passionatdy  in  love  with  the  intended  victim,  ^  J^'^i 
cried  out,  that  she  was  his  betrothed  wife,  and  Her  lover 
that  it  belonged  to  her  destined  husband,  not  to  ^^gn. 
her  inhuman  father,  to  dispose  of  her  life  and  for- 
tune.    When  his  noisy  clamours  were  little  re- 
garded by  the  assembly,  he  had  the  eflfrontery  to 
assert,  that  the  daughter  of  Aristodemus  c(kdd 
not  answer  the  condition  required  by  the  oracle; 
that  even  before  the  nuptial  rites  had  been  cele- 
brated, she  had  pitied  the  violence  of  his  passion, 
and  that  now  she  carried  in  her  womb  the  fruit 
of  their  unhappy  loves.     Aristodemus,  hearing 
this  declaration,  was  seized  with  rage  and  indig- 
nation at  the  unmerited  disgrace  thrown  on  his 
family.     "  It  then  appeared,"  says  an  ancient 
auth(9r  ^\  "  with  what  ease  destiny  tarnishes  the 
•*  feeble  virtues  of  men,  as  the  slime  of  a  river  • 

"  does  the  shining  ornaments  which  cover  its 
"  humid  bed.**  The  angry  father  plunged  his  she  is  dam 
dagger  into  the  breast  of  his  imfortunate  daugh-  ^^^  ^ 
ter,  and,  with  horrid  barbarity,  evening  her 
womb  in  the  presence  of  the  amazed  assembly, 
demanded  justice  on  the  infamous  impostor  who 
had  traduced  her  virtue.  The  Messenians  were 
still  farther  irritated  against  the  youth,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  opinion  of  Ephebolus,  who 
declared  that  another  victim  must  be  sought  to 
appease  the  anger  of  the  gods,  because  Aristo- 

demus  had  sacrificed  his  daughter,  not  in  obe- 

0- 

**  Pausanias,  p.  232.  This  might  satisfy  the  superstition  of  an- 
tiquity, but  it  will  appear,  in  modern  times,  a  poor  excuse  for  such 
ft  shocking  barbarity. 
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dience  to  the  oracle,  but  to  gratify  the  unpetuous 
passions  of  his  own  ungovernable  soul.  The 
rage  of  the  assembly  would  have  speedily  sent 
the  lover  to  attend  the  shade  of  his  mistress ; 
but  fortunately  he  was  beloved  and  pitied  by 
king  Euphaes,  whose  authority  controuled,  on 
this  occasion,  the  audacious  insolence  of  a  priest, 
and  checked  the  wild  fury  of  the  populace.  The 
king  asserted  that  Apollo  had  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  their  disobedience  :  the  god  demanded 
the  blood  of  a  virgin  ;  a  virgin  had  been  slain ; 
but  neither  did  the  Pythia  determine,  nor  be- 
longed  it  to  them  to  enquire,  by  whose  hand,  or 
from  what  motive,  the  victim  should  be  put  to 
death, 
Obitinatc  The  Oracle,  thus  favourably  interpreted  by  the 
theMel^  wisdom  of  the  prince,  not  only  allayed  the 
senlaDs,  frantic  rage,  but  restored'  the  fainting  hopes,  of 
the  people.  They  determined  to  defend  their 
capital  to  the  last  extremity  ;  and  this  generous 
resolution,  which  they  maintained  inviolate  dur- 
ing the  course  of  several  years,  was  justified  by 
obstinate  exertions  of  valour, 
who  pro-  The  spirited  and  persevering  efforts  of  the 
aSce  ftSm  Messeuiaus,  as  well  as  the  proud  tyranny  of 
AiTgo8  and  Sparta,  tended  to  procure  to  the  weaker  state 
several  useful  alliances  among  the  neighbouring 
republics.  Of  all  the  communities  inhabiting 
the  Peloponnesus,  the  Corinthians  alone,  as  a 
maritime  and  commercial  people,  entertained 
little  jealousy  of  the  3partans;  while  the  Argives 
and  Arcadians,  from  proximity  of  situation,  as 
well  as  interference  of  interest  and  ambition. 
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held  the  disciples  of  Lycurgus  in  peculiar  detest- 
ation. By  the  assistance  of  these  powerful 
allies,  the  Messenians  gained  considerable  ad- 
vantage in  two  general  engagements ;  in  the 
former  of  which  their  king  Euphaes,  betrayed 
by  the  ardour  of  success  into  an  unequal  com* 
bat,  was  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  slain  in 
the  action.  The  valour  of  Aristodemus  was 
called  by  the  voice  of  the  people  to  fill  the  va- 
cant  throne ;  and  his  conduct  in  war  justified  the 
high  opinion  entertained  of  him  by  his  country, 
men.  For  five  years  he  baffled  the  aspiring 
hopes  of  the  Spartans ;  defeated  them  in  several 
desultory  rencounters ;  and,  in  a  pitched  battle, 
fought  near  the  walls  of  Ithome,  overcame  the 
principal  strength  of  their  republic,  assisted  by 
that  of  the  Corinthians. 

This  victory,  though  obtained  by  stratagem 
rather  than  by  superiority  of  courage  or  disci- 
pline, threw  the  Spartan  senate  into  the  greatest 
jprplexity,  and  deprived  them  of  the  expectation 
of  putting  a  speedy,  or  even  a  fortunate  end  to 
the  war.  In  their  distress  they  had  recourse  to 
the  same  oracle  which  had  relieved  the  affliction 
of  the  Messenians.  As  the  policy  of  the  god  ithome  at 
seldom  sent  away  in  ill  humour  the  votaries  of  ienfil^*!*^ 
his  shrine,  the  destruction  of  Ithome  was  an-  oiymp. 

XIV.  I* 

nounced  with  prophetic  obscurity.  The  Spar-  a.c.  724. 
tans,  with  revived  hopes,  again  took  the  field ; 
and  their  new  ardour  was  successful  in  several 
skirmishes  with  the  Messenians,  who,  harassed 
by  an  open,  were  still  more  fatally  oppressed  by 
a  secret  foe.    The  people  were  again  seized  with 
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CHAP.  9up«stitious  terrors.  Dreams,  visions,  and 
V  ^\  .  other  prodigies,  confirmed  the  melancholy  pre- 
diction of  Apollo.  The  impatient  temper  of 
Aristodemus  made  him  withdraw,  by  a  voluntarj^ 
death,  from  the  evils  which  threatened  his  coun- 
try. The  other  leaders  of  greatest  renown  had 
perished  in  the  field.  Ithom6,  deprived  of  its 
principal  support,  and  invested  more  closely 
than  before,  was  compelled,  after  a  siege  of  five 
months,  to  submit  to  the  slow  but  irresistible 
impressions  of  famine.  Such  of  its  inhabitants 
as  were  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  hospitality  in 
Sicyon,  Argos,  or  Arcadia,  travelled  with  all 
possible  expedition  into  those  countries.  The 
sacred  families,  who  were  attached  to  the  mi- 
nistry of  Ceres,  sought  a  secure  refuge  among 
the  venerable  priests  of  Eleusis,  in  Attica.  The 
greater  part  of  the  people  dispersed  themselves 
through  the  interior  towns  and  villages,  endea- 
vouring, in  the  obscurity  of  their  ancient  habit- 
ations, to  elude  the  industrious  search  of  a^ 
unrelenting  enemy.** 
Conae-  Th^  LacedflBmoniaus  having  thus  obtained  pos- 

nuences  of  sessiou  of  the  Messcuian  capital,  displayed  signal 
Me  nenian  gratitude  to  their  gods,  fidelity  to  their  allies,  and 
^■^*  cruelty  to  their  enemies.   Ithom6  was  demolished 

to  the  foundation.  Of  its  spoils,  three  tripods 
were  consecrated  to  Amyclean  Apollo.  The 
first  was  adorned  with  the  image  of  Venus,  the 
second  with  that  of  Diana,  and  the  third  with 
the  figures  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine.    To  the  As- 

•*  Pausan.  Messen.  &  Strabo,  I.  viii. 
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sinians,  who  had  assisted  them  with  pecuUar  chap. 
alacrity  in  the  war,  the  Spartans  gave  that  beau-  v  \  , 
tifuL  portion  of  the  Messenian  coast,  which  as- 
sumed, and  long  retained,  the  name  of  its  new 
inhabitants.  They  rewarded  the  good  intentions 
of  the  Messenian  Androcles,  who,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  had  discovered  his  par- 
tiality for  Sparta,  by  bestowing  on  his  descendants 
the  fertile  district  Hyamia.  The  rest  of  the 
Messenian  nation  were  treated  with  all  the  rigour 
of  Spartan  policy.  They  were  obliged  to  take 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  their  proud  victors,  to 
present  them  every  year  with  half  the  produce 
of  their  soil,  and,  under  pain  of  the  severest 
punishment,  to  appear  in  mourning  habits  at 
the  funerals  of  the  Spartan  kings  and  magis- 
trates.*^ 

After  the  close  of  the  first  Messenian  war,  state  of 
Greece  appears,  for  several  years,  to  have  en-  (hlenime! 
joyed  an  unusual  degree  of  tranquillity.  Peace 
promoted  population  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Pe- 
loponnesus continued  to  diffuse  their  numerous 
colonies  over  the  islands  of  Sicily  and  Corcyra,  as 
well  as  over  the  southern  division  of  Italy,  after- 
wards known  by  the  name  of  Magna  Graecia.*^ 
In  this  delicious  country  two  considerable  esta- 

'7  Pausan.  ibid.     ^ 

»'  This  name,  as  will  be  proved  hereafler,  denoted  the  Greek 
settlements,  both  in  Italy  and  Sicily. wthe  colonies  there  became, 
in  progress  of  time,  perhaps  more  considerable  than  the  mother- 
country.  Their  proceedings  will  be  fully  related  in  the  following 
work ;  but  not  until  their  transactions  enter  into  the  general  system 
of  Grecian  politics. 

VOL.  I.  N  * 
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CHAP,  bliahments  were  formed  about  the  same  time, 
V  „^'  ^  the  one  at  Rhegium,  the  other  at  Tarentiun* 
Rhegium,  situate  on  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  continent,  soon  acquired  the  ascendant  over 
the  neighbouring  cities :  and  Tarentum  having 
become  the  most  powerful  community  on  the 
eaatem  coast,  had  the  honour  of  giving  naaie  ta 
the  spadous  bay,  which  penetrates  so  deeply  into 
Italy,  that  it  admost  unites  the  Tuscan  and  the 
Ionian  seas. 

The  particular  causes  which  occasioned,  <»* 
the  various  consequences  which  attended,  those 
several  migrations,  are  not  related  in  ancient  his- 
tory ;  the  Lacedaemonian  establishment  at  Ta-. 
rentum  was  alone  marked  by  such  circumstances 
as  have  merited,  on  account  of  their  singularity^ 
to  be  handed  down  to  succeeding  ages. 
The  LMe-      During  the  second  expedition  ^^  of  the  Spartans 
^2^*^11  against  Messenia,  the  army,  consisting  of  the 
Tarentum  greater  part  o£  the  citizens  who  had  attained  the 
^'     military  age,  bound  themselves  by  oath  not  to  re- 
turn home  till  they  had  subdued  their  enemies* 
This  engagement  detained  them  several  years  in 
the  field,  during  which  period,  l^arta,  ii^abited 
only  by  women,  children,  and  helpless  old  men, 
produced  no  succeeding  generation  to  support 
the  future  glories  of  the  republic.     Sensible  of 
this  inconvenience,  which,  in  a  warlike  and  am- 
bitious state,  surroujpbd  by  warlike  ajad  ambi- 

^  Tfvej  had  taken  the  same  oath  hi  the  tot  expedkbns  bath 
appeart  from  Paasanias  that  tfaej  did  not  observe  k.  The  woaiOTO 
upbraided  the  youth  with  cowardice  and  contempt  of  their  oatf>> 
Sc<Aiar  km  r«  optd  vw«p9^tw.     Pausan^  p.  228. 
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tious  rivals,  might  have  been  productive  of  the  c  H  a  p. 
mCdt  dangerous  consequences,  the  senate  re-  ^  ^_  ^ 
called  such  young  men  as,  having  left  their 
counfxy  before  they  had  attained  the  military  age, 
were  not  under  any  obligation  to  keep  the  field ; 
and  enjoined  them  to  associate  promiscuously  with 
Uie  married  women,  that  the  city  might  thus  be 
preserved  from  decay  and  desolation.  The  chil- 
dren bom  of  these  useful,  though  irregular  con- 
nections, were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Par- 
thenifie;  probably  denoting  the  condition  of  their 
motherd.*^  ITiey  had  no  certain  father  $  nor 
were  iliey  qptitled,  though  citizens  of  Spiuta,  to 
any  private  inheritance.  These  circumstanced 
kept  them  a  distinct  body,  the  members  of  which 
were  atta^h^d  by  the  strictest  friendship  to  each 
other,  and  hostile  to  the  re^  of  the  communi^. 

This  dangerous  disposition  was  still  farther  ConnMni. 
increased  by  the  imprudent  behaviout  erf  the  g^^^f. 
Spartans,  who,  on  their  return  from  the  conquest  ^^  He- 
of  Messenia,  treated  the  PsutheHift  with  scort> 
and  contumely.    The  young  men  CdUld  endure 
poverty  and  misfortune,  but  could  not  bfook 
disgrace.     Their  unhappy  situation,   and  the 
impatience  with  which  tliey  submitted  td  it,  na- 
turally connected  them  with  the  Helots,  those 
miserable   slaves  whose  just  indignation  evet 
prompted  them  to  revolt  from  th^  cruel  tytanny 
of  their  masters.    A  conafSfltcy  Wd6  formed }  the 

**  nafiOwtas.    l^ut  natus  ex  ea,  qiue  qaum  duceretur,  yrirgo 
Qonerat.  Conf.  AsisToT.Polit.  Ly.c  7.  cfl£pigrftin.9pudPollac 
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CHAP,  day,  place,  and  signal  were  determined,  upon 
^^'  which  the  Partheniae  and  Helots,  armed  with 
concealed  daggers,  and  with  the  most  hostile 
fiuy,  should  retaliate,  in  the  public  assembly, 
their  past  sufferings  and  insults  on  the  unsuspect- 
ing superiority  of  the  proud  lords  of  Sparta* 
The  time  approached,  and  the  design  was  ripe 
for  execution,  when  the  president  of  the  assem- 
bly ordered  the  cryer  to  proclaim.  That  none 
present  should  thraw  up  his  cap  {for  that  had 
been  the  signal  appointed  by  the  conspirators)  ; 
and  thus  clearly  intimated  that  the  plot  had  been 
discovered,  and  that  the  l^partans  wye  prepared 
to  meet  and  to  overcome  the  dangerous  treachery 
of  their  dependants.  We  are  not  informed  of 
the  punishment  inflicted  on  the  Helots,  or  whe- 
ther, as  the  conspiracy  had  been  laid  open  by  one 
of  their  number,  the  merit  of  an  individual  was 
allowed  to  atone  for  the  guilt  of  the  class.  The 
Parthenias,  however,  were  treated  with  a  re- 
markable degree  of  lenity,  suggested  probably 
by  the  fears,  rather  than  by  the  humanity  of 
Sparta.**  They  were  not  only  aUowed  to  escape 
unpunished  from  their  native  country,  but  fUr- 
nished  with  every  thing  necessary  for  undertak- 
ing a  successful  expedition  against  the  neigh- 
bouring coasts;  and  thus  enabled  to  establish 
themselves,  under  their  leader  Rialantus^ 
in  the  delightful  recesses  of  the  Tarentine 
gulph.^^  * 


•»  Ephor.  apud  Strab.  1.  vi.  «•  Pausan.  Phoc 
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The  Spartans,  when  delivered  from  the  dan-   chap. 
ger  of  this    formidable    conspiracy,    enjoyed,  v   ^'    ' 
above  thirty  years,  domestic  as  well  as  public  The  Mw- 
peafce,  until  again  disturbed  by  the  revolt  of  the  ^^e  to 
Messenians.     The  dishonourable  conditions  im-  ^^'^ 

Olvmp. 

posed  on  that  people;  the  toilsome  labours  to  xxiii. 4, 
which    most    of  them    were    necessarily  con-  '^•^•^^^• 
demned,  in  order  to  produce  the  expected  tri- 
bute ;  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  augmented 
by  industry,    and  augmenting  in  its  turn  the 
populousness  of  the  country ;   all  these  causes 
conspired  to  sharpen  their  resentment,  to  em- 
bitter their  hostility,  and  to  determine  them  at 
every  hazard  to  expose  their  fortune  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  sword.     The  negligence  of  Sparta 
favoured  the  progress  of  rebellion.     While  she 
degraded  the  Messenians  by  the  most  humiliat- 
ing marks  of  servitude,  she  allowed  them,  how- 
ever, to  rebuild  their  cities,  ta  assemble  in  the 
public  places,  and  to  communicate  to  each  other 
their  mutual  grievances  and  complaints.     To  re*- 
ward  the  services  of  Androcles,  the  Messenian 
king,  she  had  bestowed  on  his  family  the  rich 
province  of  Hyamia;  but  the  descendants  of  that 
prince,  preferring  the  duties  of  patriotism  to  the 
dictates  of  gratitude,  countenanced  and  encou- 
raged the  warlike  dispositions  of  his  countrymen. 
The  young  men  of  Andania  longed  to  take  up 
arms.     They  were  headed  by  Aristomenes,  a 
youth  descended  from^  the  ancient  line  of  Mes- 
senian kings,    adorned  with  the   most  extraor- 
dinary qualities  of  mind  and  body,  and  whose 
exploits^  if)  instead  of  being  sung  by  Rhianus, 
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CHAP,  and  related  by  Pausanias,   they  had  been  de- 

^^^',^j  scribed  by  Xenophon,  or  celebrated  by  Homer, 

would  place  him  in  the  first  rank  o£  Grecian 

heroes. 

Obtain  as.      In  entering  upon  this  memorable  war,  the 

S)^^e     Me^senians  consulted  the  dictates  of  prudence, 

Armies      at  the  samc  time  that  they  obeyed  the  calls  of 

dLii.    '  animosity  and  ambition.      Before  discovering 

their  intention  to  take  arms,  they  dispatched 

messengers  to  the  Arcadians  and  Argives,  inti- 

inating  their  inclination  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 

Sp^rti^    provided  they  could   depend  on  the 

he^y  assistance  of  their  ancient  allies.    The 

Argives  ^nd  Arctvdians  were  naturally  enemies  to 

their  warlike  and  ambitious  neighbours  ;  and  at 

this  particular  juncture,  the  enmity  of  the  fprmey 

towards  Sparta,  was,  by  recent  injuries,  kindled 

into  resentment.    Both  natioQs  ccmfirmed,  by  the 

9iost  flattering  promises^  the  resolution  of  the 

Messenians,  who,  with  uncommon  unanimity  .%nd 

concert,  sought  deliverance  fixnn  th?  oppressive 

severity  of  their  tyrants. 

The  battle      The  first  eqgi^ement  was  fouglsit  at  Dera^  $ 

of  Derae.    village  of  Messeoia.    The  spldiers,  on  both  $ides, 

behaved  with  equal  bravery ;  the  victory  wa« 

BraVery     doubtful ;  but  Ajidtomenes,  the  MesseniaOa  a<^* 

redondT  <l^red  unrivalled  glory  and  renown.  Ou  the  field 

Aristo-      of  battle  he  wits  saluted  King  by  the  admiring 

™ene».      gratitude  oi  hte.  country meu.    He  dedttned,  I^qw 

ever,  the  dangerc^us  honours  rtf  royalty,  declairing 

himself  satisfied  with  the  appeU^tion  of  Gene?aj^ 

whkh,  in  that  age,  willed  a  supericority  iu  vm- 

tial  exercises,  as  well  aa  in  the  knowledge  oS  war. 
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and  in  the  experience  of  command.  The  Mes-  chap. 
senian  excelled  in  all  these,,  and  possessed,  be-  .  ^\  . 
aides,  a  degree  of  military  enthusiasm,  which,  as 
it  was  employed  to  retrieve  the  desperate  affitirs 
of  his  coimtry,  deserves  to  be  for  ever  remem- 
bered  and  admired.  Sensible  how  much  de- 
pended on  the  auspicious  banning  of  the  war, 
he  immediately  marched  to  Sparta  ^  entered  the 
city,  which  was  neither  walled  nor  lighted,  dur- 
ing night ;  and  sui^nded  in  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva a  buckler,  inscribed  with  his  name,  as  a 
mcmument  of  his  success  against  the  enemy,  and 
an  offering  to  procure  the  good-will  of  that  war- 
tike  goddessw 

The  bardmess  of  this  explmt  was  rivalled  by  The  nn- 
the  singular  mtrepidity  of  hu  companions  Pto-  ^^^f 
<»inus  and  Gonippus.    While  the  Lacediemo^     dG^ 
niana  cetebrated  in  their  camp  the  festival  of  niptNu. 
their  heroes  Castor  and  Pollnx,  the  two  yovths  of 
Andania,  mounted  on  fiery  steeds,  with  lances  in 
their  hands,  and  a  purple  mantle  flowing  over 
their  white  vestments,  presented  themselves  in 
the  midst  of  the  joyous  assembly.    The  supersti- 
tious crowd,  dissolved  in  mirtb  and  wine,  ima- 
gined that  their  heavenly  protectors  had  appeared 
in  a  human  Ibrm,  in  order  to  grace  the  festival 
established  m  their  honour.^  As  th^  approached 
unarmed,  to  pay  their  obeisance  to  the  divine 
brothers  of  Helen*  the  young  Messenians  couched 

^  PnmOTiff,  p.  966.  However  turprinii^  tfab  erediii^  may 
tfftiu  in  the  prewnl  sgi^  h  w  eHettad  by  tiM  nott  mnqueitiouable 
•Hdimce,  Strikfaig  inttancM  of  it  will  occur  in  the  later  period*  of 
tkm  €kmk  hktmry,  in  wUdi  die  iqppcgranceof  gocband  heroes  b  m 
^MoXtw  M  vljoet  at  dint  qC  popish  sahiU  in  the  SpaMwh  History  of 
Mariana. 
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their  spears,  attacked  the  multitude  with  irresist- 
ible fuiy,  slew  them  with  their  weapons,  or  trod 
them  down  with  their  horses,  and,  before  the 
assembly  recovered  from  its  surprise  and  con- 
sternation, set  out  in  triumph  on  their  return  to 
Andania. 
The  Spar-       These  exploits,  and  others  of  a  similar  kind, 
atanned,     which  are  uot  particularly  recorded,  were  sufficient 
have  re-     to  alarm  the  fears  of  the  Spartans,  and  to  make 
the  oracle,  them  scck  the  advice  of  Apollo.     The  oracle, 
xxfv'"^'      when  consulted  by  what  means  they  might  change 
A.  c.  623.  the  success  of  the  war,  ordered  them  to  demand  a 
general  from  Athens;  a  response  highly  mortify- 
ing to  the  high  Spartan  spirit,  as  their  own  kings, 
descended  from  Hercules,  were  the  constitutional 
commanders  of  their  armies.  In  compliance,  how- 
ever, with  the  mandate  of  the  god,  the  haughtiness 
of  Sparta  was  obliged  to  make  a  request  wliich  the 
jealousy  of  Athens  durst  not  venture  to  refuse. 
The  Athe-  The  Athenians,  when  informed  of  the  oracle,  im- 
themTyr^  mediately  dispatched  to  Sparta,  Tyrtseus,  a  man 
t8BU8,the    who,   like  every  Athenian  citizen,  had  indeed 
borne  arms,  but  who  had  never  been  distinguished 
by  any  rank  in   the  army.      He   was   chiefly 
known  to  his  fellow-citizens  as  a  poet ;  a  cha- 
racter in  which  he  has  been  justly  admired  by 
succeeding  ages.^     Among  the  Spartans,  how- 

•*  Insignis  Homerus, 
Tyrtffiusque  mares  animos  in  martia  helJa^ 
Versibus  exacuit.  Hob. 

Three  poems  of  Tyrtteiw,  containing  the  prai«e  of  valour,  are  pro- 
served  iu  Stobasus ;  a  fourth,  on  the  same  subject,  in  the  only  ora- 
tion now  remaining  of  Lyciu'gus  the  Athenian  orator,  the  friend  and 
rival  of  Demosthenes.  A  few  detached  couplets  may  also  be  read  m 
Strabo  and  Pausanias. 
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ever,  he  was  regarded  as  the  sacred  messenger  of  chap. 
the  divinity ;    and  his  verses  were  supposed  to  ^  T^'    , 
convey  the  instructions  and  sentiments  inspired 
by  his  heavenly  protector. 

The  heroic  valour  of  Aristomenes  long  conti-  Success  of 
nued  to  prevail  against  the  force  of  the  oracle,  as  ^^amf^f" 
well  as  against  all  the  other  enemies  of  Messenia.  der  their 
He  defeated  the  Spartans  in  three  successive  en-  ArUto- 
gagements,  the  circumstances  of  which  are  so  ""enes. 
similar,  that  they  have  frequently  been  con- 
founded with  each  other.  They  were  all  fought 
in  the  plain  of  Stenyclara,  and  the  most  remark- 
able at  a  place  called  the  Boar's  Monument,  from 
a  tradition  that  Hercules  had  anciently  sacrificed 
there  an  animal  of  that  species*  The  Mes- 
senians  were  reinforced  by  the  assistance  of  their 
allies  of  Elis  and  Sicyon,  as  well  as  of  Argos  and 
Arcadia.  The  Spartans  were  followed  by  the 
Corinthians,  their  ancient  confederates,  and  by 
the  citizens  of  Leprea,  who  chose  to  seek  the  pro- 
tection of  Sparta,  rather  than  submit  to  the  go- 
vemment  of  Elis.  The  combined  army  was 
commanded  by  Anaxander  the  Spartan  King, 
whose  influence,  however,  was  rivalled  by  the 
authority  of  Hecataeus  the  diviner,  and  of  Tyr- 
taeus  the  poet  The  Messenians  had  not  a  poet 
worthy  of  being  opposed  to  Tyrtaeus ;  but  the 
predictions  of  their  diviner  Theocles  were  able, 
on  some  occasions,  to  promote  or  to  restrain  the 
ardour  of  Aristomenes  himself. 

The  success  of  the  engagement  was  chiefly 
owing  to  the  spirited  exertion  of  the  Messenian 
general.    At  the  head  of  a  small  band  of  chosen 
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companions,  he  charged  the  principal  division  of 
the  Spartan  army,  commanded  by  the  King  in 
persmi.  The  resistance  was  obstinate,  and  lasted 
for  several  hours.  When  the  Spartans  began  to 
give  way,  Aristomenes  ordered  a  new  body  of 
troops  to  complete  his  success,  to  rout  and 
pursue  the  enemy.  He,  with  his  htde  but  deter- 
mined band,  attacked  a  second  division  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  which  still  continued  firm  in  its 
post  Having  compelled  this  also  to  retreat,  he, 
with  amazing  rapidity,  turned  the  valour  of  his 
troops  against  a  third,  and  then  against  a  fourth 
br^ade^,  both  of  which  giving  ground,  the 
whole  army  was  put  to  flight,  and  pursued  with 
great  slaughter.  The  merit  of  these  achieve- 
ments was,  on  the  return  of  Aristomenes,  cele- 
brated with  great  pomp  at  Andania.  The  men 
received  their  &vourite  hero  with  joyous  accla- 
matioQs  ;  and  the  woma:i,  strowing  his  way  with 
flowers,  sung  in  his  praise  a  stanza  that  has 
reached  modem  times,  expressing,  with  elegant 
simplicity,  the  glorious  victory  obtained  over  the 
l^acedsemoitiws. 

The  tribute  of  just  applause  paid  to  the  virtues 
of  AristMfienes  incited  him  with  a  generous 
ambition  to  deserve  the  sincerest  gratitude  aS  his 
countrymeii.  With  unvenikting  activity  he  con- 
tinued, with  his^  little  band  of  fiuthiul  adherents, 

*5  Pausanias  acknowledges  tiat  the  exfiloite  of  Aivtomeaes^  ia 
Ibb  engpgeiMBot,  almcwt  exceed  belief.  Pausan.  Messen.  There 
is  a  remarkable  coincidence  in  the  character  and  achievements,  as 
well  as  in  the  situation,  of  Aristomenes,  and  those  of  the  oAebrated 
Scottish  patriot  Wallace.    ViA  luchaii.  Hist.  Scot.  1.  viii  passin. 
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to  over-run  the  hostile  territory,  to  destroy  the  c  HA  P. 
defenceless  villages,  and  to  carry  the  inhabitants  v    /    ' 
into  servitude.  The  towns  of  Pharae,  Carya,  and 
£gila,  successively  experienced  the  fatal  effects 
of  his  ravages.    In  the  first,  he  found  a  consider- 
able booty,  in  money  and  commodities ;  in  the 
second,  he  found  a  booty  still  more  precious,  the 
daughters  of  the  principal  inhabitants  dancing 
in  the  chorus  of  Diana,  whom  he  honourably 
protected  against  the  licentious  violence  of  his 
followers,  and  restored,  uninjured,  for  the  ran- 
som offered  by  their  parents.     In  the  assault  of 
Egila,  Aristomenes   met  with   an   imexpected 
check  from  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Spartan  ma*' 
trons,  who  were  oflferi^g  sacrifice  to  Ceres  in  a 
neighbouring  temple,  long  held  in  peculiar  ve- 
neration.    As  soon  as  they  perceived  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy,  the  women,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus,  had  been 
trsuned  to  all  the  manly  exercises  of  the  other 
sex,  issued  forth  from  the  temple,  and  assailing 
the  Messenians  with  knives,  hatchets,  burning 
torches,  and  the  otbei:  instruments  of  sacrifice^ 
threw  them  into  disorder,  wounded  several  of 
the  soldiers,  and  cieized  the  person  of  their  com- 
mander.   Next  day,  however,  Aribstomenes  was 
delivered    ftom  captivHy,  through    the  good 
offices  of  Airchidamea,  priestess  of  Ceres,  whose 
8U3cep>tikle  heart  h^  long  admired  and  loved 
the  mmf^  and  reiiown  of  tl^  brave  Messenian. 

The  mtiazing    suiocess.  ''of  the   Messenians,  The  Spar- 
which,  in  the  courses  of  three  years,  had  beem  ^l^j 
interrupted  only  by  this  inconsiderable  incident,  TyrtaBw. 
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CHAP,  disposed  the  Spartan  kings  to  abandon  the  war, 
^^'  and  to  allow  their  enemies  to  enjoy  the  honour 
and  advantages  which  they  had  so  bravely 
earned.  This  resolution  was  approved  by  the 
senate  and  assembly.  The  allies  of  Sparta 
readily  adopted  the  same  opinion.  Tyrtaeus 
alone  opposed  the  disgraceful  measure,  with  all 
the  force  of  his  authority.  The  sacred  character 
of  the  bard,  with  the  divine  influence  of  his 
poetry,  prevailed ;  and  the  Spartans  again  en- 
tered Messenia  with  an  army,  as  numerous  and 
powerful  as  any  that  they  had  before  collected. 
But  at  sight  of  the  Messenian  troops,  headed  by 
Aristomenes,  they  were  thrown  into  new  con- 
sternation. The  dreaded  prowess  of  their  he- 
roic antagonist,  which  they  had  so  often  and  so 
fatally  experienced,  continually  presented  itself 
to  their  minds ;  and  the  inspired  arts  of  Tyrtaeus 
were  again  necessary  to  resist  the  increasing 
panic.  A  second  time  he  revived  their  drooping 
courage,  while  attesting  the  glory  of  ancient 
warriors,  he  expatiated  on  the  magnanimity  of 
despising  fortune,  the  praise  and  honours  of 
valour,  the  joys  and  rewards  of  victory.*  These 
sentiments,  dictated  by  the  true  spirit  of  hero- 
ism, fired  their  minds  with  martial  ardour.  Dis- 
regarding the  sweets  of  life,  they  longed  for  an 
honourable  death.  One  consideration  only  (such 
was  the  superstition  of  ancient  times)  damped 
the  generous  warmth  that  animated  their  souls. 
In  an  engagement,  which  there  was  every  reason 
to   believe  would   be  fought    with    the    most 

^  Tyrtaeus,  p.  2  and  3.  edit.  Glasg. 
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obstinate  valour  on  both  sides,  what  crowds  of  c  H  A  P. 
warriors  must  fall,  whose  bodies,  heaped  together  v  ^^'  j 
in  horrid  confusion,  could  not  be  recognized  by  • 
their  friends,  or  obtain,  with  due  solemnity, 
the  sacred  rites  of  funeral !  This  melancholy 
thought,  which  chilled  the  boldest  heart  with 
religious  horror,  might  have  formed  an  insur- 
mountable obstacle  to  their  success,  had  not 
their  terrors  been  removed  by  the  prudent  mis- 
sionary of  Apollo.  By  the  advice  of  Tyrtaeus, 
each  soldier  tied  a  token,  inscribed  with  his 
name  and  designation,  round  his  right  arm,  by 
means  of  which  his  body,  however  disfigure4^, 
might  be  known  to  his  friends  and  kindred. 
Thus  fortified  against  the  only  illusion  that 
could  alarm  the  minds  of  men  who  preferred 
death  to  a  defeat,  they  rushed  forward  to  attack 
their  dreaded,  and  hitherto  victorious,  foes. 

The   Messenian   general  had  drawn  up  his  The  battle 
forces  at  a  place  called  the  Great  Ditch,  from  ^^\ 

,  .   ^        ,  .  -         -  11    T      ,       Trenches. 

which  this  engagement  has  been  called  the 
battle  of  the  Trenches.®  The  national  strength 
was  reinforced  by  a  considerable  body  of  Ar- 
cadian troops,  commanded  by  their  King  Ajis- 
tocrates,  to  whose  treachery,  as  much  as  to  their 
own  valour,  the  Spartans  were  indebted  for  the 
victory. 

The  Spartans,  though  possessed  of  litde  pri-  Treachery 
vate  wealth,  had  a  considerable  public  treasure,  of  Aristo- 
with  which  they  early  began  to  bribe  those  whom  leader  of 
they  despaired  to  conquer.     With  this,  perhaps,  Jant'*^^ 

^7  Confusa  corporum  linearoenta.    Justin. 
*•  Polybius,  1.  iv.  Strabo>  1.  Yiii. 
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on  many  former  occasions,  they  had  tempted  the 
avarice  of  Aristocrates,  who,  from  want  of  op- 
portunity rather  than  of  inclination  to  betray, 
had  hitherto  maintained  his  fidelity  inviolate. 
But  when  he  perceived  the  unusual  ardour  which 
animated  the  enemy;  and  reflected,  that  if, 
without  his  concurrence,  victory  should  declare 
itself  on  their  side,  he  might  for  ever  be  de- 
prived of  an  occasion  to  earn  the  wages  of  his 
intended  iniquity,  he  determined  to  abandon  his 
ancient  allies,  and  to  ensure  success  to  the 
Lacedaemonians.  In  sight  of  the  two  armies  he 
explained  and  exaggerated  to  his  troops  the 
advantageous  position  of  the  Spartans ;  the  diffi- 
culty of  a  retreat,  in  case  they  themselves  were 
obliged  to  give  ground ;  and  the  inauspicious 
omens  which  threatened  destruction  to  Messen6. 
In  order  to  avoid  the  ruin  ready  to  overtake  their 
alUes,  he  commanded  his  men  to  be  prepared  to 
follow  him  on  the  first  signal  for  action.  When 
the  charge  was  sounded,  and  the  Messenians 
were  preparing  to  resist  the  fierce  onset  of  the 
enemy,  Aristocrates  led  off^  his  Arcadians  j  and, 
to  make  his  defection  more  apparent,  crossed 
The  Mes-  *^^  whole  Messenian  army.  The  Messenians, 
•«J^  confounded  with  a  treachery  so  bold  and  mani- 
fest, almost  forgot  that  they  were  contending 
against  the  Spartans.  Many  forsook  their  ranks, 
and  ran  after  the  Arcadians,  now  conjuring 
them  to  return  to  their  duty,  and  now  reproach- 
ing  them  with  their  perfidious  ingratitude.  Their 
entreaties  and  insults  were  aKke  vain ;  their  army 
was  surrounded  almost  on  every  j^ide  j  the  little 
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band  of  Aristomenes  alone,  with  pertinacious  c  H  A  P. 
valour,  resisting  the  efforts,  and  breaking  y  J^*  , 
through  the  embattled  squadrons,  of  the  enemy.  j 

Their  example  encouraged  others  of  their  c6un- 
trjnmen  to  effect  an  escape  by  equal  bravery ; 
but,  in  attempting  this  dangerous  measure,  die 
greater  part  of  the  soldiers  perished,  as  well  as 
the  generals  Androcles,  Phintas,  and  Phanas, 
persons  descended  from   the  ancient  stock  of  ^i 

Messenian  nobility,  and  who,  next  to  Aristo- 
menes, formed  the  principal  ornament  and  de- 
fence of  their  declining  country. 

Among  the  republics  of  ancient  Greece,  the  Magiumi. 
fate  of  a  nation  often  depended  on  the  event  of  ^§i^ 
a  battle.    The  contention  was  not  between  mei<  menw:  N 

canary  troops,  who  regarded  war  as  a  trade,    ^ 
which  they  carried   on  merely  from  interest,  v 

without  emulation  or  resentment.  Hie  citizens 
of  free  communities  fought  for  their  liberties  and 
fortunes,  their  wives  aud  children,  and  for  every 
object  held  dear  or  valuable  among  men.  In 
such  a  struggle  they  exerted  the  utmost  efibrts  of  ^ 

their  animosity  as  well  as  of  their  strength ;  nor 
did  the  conflict  cease,  till  the  one  party  had  re- 
duced the  other  to  extremi^.  It  was  not  extra- 
ordinary, therefore,  that  after  the  Woody  battle 
of  the  Trenches,  the  Messenians  should  be  un- 
able to  keep  the  field.  Aristomenes,  hoW€iver, 
determined,  while  he  preserved  life,  to  maintain 
independence.  With  this  view  he  collected  the 
miserable  remains  of  his  unfortunate  troops; 
assembled  the  scattered  inhabitants  of  tfie  q)en 
country ;  abandoned  the  cities  and  vilis^s  on 
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CHAP,  the  plain  to  tlie  inercy  of  the  victors ;  and  seized, 
V    ^\»  with  his  little  army,  the  strong  fortress  of  Eira, 
he  throws  situate  among  the  mountains  which  run  along 
to"the  for-  t^®  southcm  shore  of  Messenia,  defended  on  the 
^ess  of      north  by  the  river  Neda,  and  open  only  on  the 
south  towards  the  harbours  of  Pylus  and  Me- 
thon^,  which  oflFered  it  a  plentiful  supply  of  corn, 
fish,  and  other  necessary  provisions. 
A  c  682        ^"^  ^^^  situation  the  gallant  Messenian  resisted, 
—671.       for  eleven  years,  the  efforts  of  the  Spartans,  who 
endeavoured,  with  unremitting  industry,  to  gain 
possession  of  the  fortress.     Nor  was  he  satisfied 
with  defending  the  place :  on  various  occasions 
he  made  vigorous  and  successful  sallies  against 
the  besiegers.     With  a  body  of  three  hundred 
Messenians,  of  tried  valour  and  fidelity,  he,  at 
ravages  the  different  times,  over-ran  the  Spartan  territories, 
teiTlt*ri   •  ^"^  plundered  such  cities  as  were  either  weakly 
'  garrisoned  or  negligently  defended.     In  order  to 
put  a  stop  to  incursions  equally  dishonourable  and 
destructive,  the  Spartans  ord^ed  their  frontier 
to  be  laid  waste,  and  thus  rendered  incapable  of 
affording  subsistence  to  the  enemy.     But  they 
themselves  were   the   fu^t    to    feel  the  incon- 
veniency  of  this  measure.     As  the  lands  towards 
that  frontier  were   the  most  fertile  in  the  pro- 
vince, and  the  crops  in  other  parts  had  f^ed 
through  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  the  Spar- 
tans were  threatened  with  all  the  calamities  of 
famine ;  to  which  the  proprietors  of  the  wasted 
grounds,  deprived  of  their  harvests  by  a  rigorous 
injunction  of  the  state,  were  prepared  to  add  the 
horrors  of  a  sedition.    Tyrtaeus  displayed,  on  thiji 
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occasion,  the  wonderful  power  of  his  art,  by  ap- 
peasing the  angry  tumult,  and  teaching  the  Spar- 
tans  patiently  to  bear,  in  the  service  of  their 
country,  the  loss  of  fortune,  as  well  as  of  life. 

While  the  enemy  were  disturbed  by  these  com-  and  piun- 
motions,  Aristomenes  set  out  from  Eira,  with  his  ^i^  *"^' 
favourite  band,  and,  marching  all  night,  arrived 
by  day-break  at  Amyclae,  a  Lacedaemonian  city, 
situate  on  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  few  mUes  from  the  capital.  Having 
entered  the  place  without  resistance,  he  carried 
off  a  considerable  booty  in  slaves  and  merchan- 
dise, and  returned  to  his  mountains,  before  the 
Spartans,  though  apprised  of  his  incursion,  could 
arrive  to  the  assistance  of  their  neighbours. 

A  continued  series  of  such  exploits,  carried  on  Anstome- 
with  equal  success,  inspired  into  the  Messenians  prisoner? 
a  degree  of  confidence,  which  had  almost  proved 
fatal  to  their  cause.     Neglecting  that  celerity, 
and  those  precautions  to  which  they  owed  their 
past  advantages,    they  began  to   continue  so 
long  in  the  field,  that  the  Spartans  found  an 
opportunity  to  intercept  their  return.  The  little 
band  of  Aristoi^enes  behaved  with  its  usual 
gallantry,  and  long  defended  itself  against  far 
superior  numbers,  headed  by  the  two  kings  of 
Sparta.     The  commander,  after  receiving  many 
wounds,  was  taken  prisoner ;  and,  with  fifty  of 
his  bravest  companions,  carried  in  chains  to  the 
Lacedaemonian  capital.    The  resentment  of  that 
republic  against  those  who  had  inflicted  on  her 
such  dreadful  calamities,  was  not  to  be  gratified 
by  an  ordinary  punishment.     After  much  deli- 

VOL.  I.  o 
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CHAP,  beration,  the  prisoners  were  throwp,  alive,  into 
V  ,     '    >  the  Ceada  ;  a  profound  cavern,  commonly  em- 
Thrown     ployed  as  a  receptacle  for  the  most  atrocious 
Ceada.^      Criminals.     All  the  companions  of  Aristomenes 
were  killed  by  the  fall  j  he  alone  was  preserved 
by  an  accident,  which,  though  natural  enough 
in  itself,  has  been  disfigured  by  many  fabulous 
circumstances.^      The    Spartans,    who   loved 
valour  even  in  an  enemy,   permitted  him,   at 
his  earnest  desire,  to  be  buried  with  his  shield ; 
a  weapon  of  defence  held  in  peculiar  veneration 
Ms  won-    by  the  Grecian  soldiers.     As  he  descended  into 
•crvatior"  ^^^  ^ccp  cavity,  the  edge  or  boss  of  his  ample 
^^  buckler,  striking  against  the  sides  of  the  pit, 

broke  the  force  of  the  fall,  and  saved  his  life.  Two 
days  he  continued  in  this  miserable  dungeon, 
amidst  the  stench  and  horror  of  dead  bodies,  his 
face  covered  with  his  cloak,  waiting  the  slow 
approaches  of  certain  death.  The  third  day  (at 
day-break)  he  heard  a  noise,  and  looking  up, 
perceived  a  fox  devouring  the  mangled  remains 
of  his  companions.  He  allowed  the  animal  to 
approach  him,  and  catching  hold  of  it  with  one 
hand,  while  he  defended  himself  against  its 
bite  with  the  other,  he  determined  to  follow 
wherever  it  should  conduct  him.  The  fox  drew 
towards  a  chink  in  the  rock,  by  which  he  had 
entered  the  cavity,  and  through  which  he  in- 
tended  to  get  out.  Aristomenes  then  gave  liberty 

^  An  eagle,  it  is  said,  flew  to  his  relief:  a  fable  countenanced 
by  the  spread  eagle  on  his  shield.  Pausanias  says,  he  saw  the 
shield,  which  was  preserved  in  the  subterraneous  chapel  of  Tropho- 
nius  at  Lebadea. 
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to  hi3  guide,  whom  he  followed  with  much  dif-  chap. 
ficulty,  scrambling  through  the  passage  which  ,    ^^'   ^ 
had  been  opened  for  his  deliverance.     He  im- 
mediately took  the  road  of  Eira,  and  was  re- 
'Ceived  with  pleasing  astonishment  among  his 
transported  companions. 

The  news  of  his  wonderful  escape  were  soon  He  sur- 
conveyed  to  Sparta  by  some  Messenian  deserters,  £01^. 
whose  information  on  such  a  subject  was  not  ^^^^ 
more  credited,  than  if  they  had  brought  intelli- 
gence of  one  risen  from  the  dead.  But,  in  the 
space  of  a  few  days,  the  exploits  of  Aristomenes 
convinced  the  incredulity  of  the  Spartans.  He 
was  informed  by  his  scouts,  that  the  Corinthians 
had  sent  a  poweriful  reinforcement  to  the  be- 
siegers; that  these  troops  were  still  on  their 
march,  observing  no  order  of  discipline  in  the 
day,  and  encamping  during  night  without  guards 
or  centinels.  A  general  less  active  and  less  en- 
terprising, would  not  have  neglected  so  favour- 
able  an  occasion  of  annoying  the  enemy.  But 
Aristomenes  alone  was  capable  of  effecting  this 
purpose  by  the  means  which  were  now  employed. 
That  no  appearance  of  danger  might  alarm  the 
negligence  of  the  Corinthians,  he  set  out  unat- 
tended ^y  waited  their  approach  in  concealment^ 
attacked  their  camp  in  the  dead  of  night,  marked 
his  route  with  blood,  and  returning  loaded  with 
spoilt  to  Eira,  offered  to  Messenian  Jove  the 

3*  The  exploiu  of  Ariitomenes  often  oblige  us  to  remember  the 
expresaon  in  Pausanias,  p.  s44. :  Apirofittnffif  8e  €pya  ^offi  cand&^eurBm 
irxtwf  n  1}  oySfMi  ^a  cucos  17V.  **  That  he  did  more  than  seemed  pos- 
sible for  any  one  man.*^ 

O   2 
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.  Hecatomphofda^  a  sacrifice  of  an  hundred  victims, 
which  he  alone  was  entitled  to  perform,  who  with 
"his  own  hand  had  killed  an  hundred  of  his  ene- 
mies.    This  was  the  third  time  the  Messenian 
hero  had  celebrated  the  same  tremendous  rite. 
The  Lace-      Eleven  years  had  the  vigorous  and  persever- 
ansThMl    i"g  efforts  of  a  single  man  prolonged  the  destiny 
adrakte^    of  Eira.     Aristomenes  might  have  still  withstood 
into  Eira.   the  impetuous  ardour  of  the  Spartans,  but  he 
could  not  withstand  the   unerring  oracles   of 
Apollo,  which  predicted  the  fall  of  the  devoted 
city.     The  purpose  of  the  god,  however,  was 
accomplished,  not  by  open  force,  but  by  the 
secret  treachery  of  a  Lacedaemonian  adulterer. 
This  Lacedaemonian  was  the  slave  of  Empera- 
mus,  a  Spartan,  who  in  the  field  yielded  the  post 
of  honoiu:  only  to  the  kings.     The  perfidious 
slave  had  escaped  to  the  enemy  with  his  master's 
property,  and  had  formed  an  intrigue  with  a 
Messenian  woman,  whom  he  visited  as  often  as 
her  husband  was  called  in  his  turn  to  guard  the 
citadel.     Amidst  the  miserable  joys  of  their  in- 
famous commerce,  the  lovers  were  one  night  dis- 
turbed by  the  husband,  who  loudly  claimed  ad- 
mittance, which  however  he  did  not  obtain  till 
his  wife  had  concealed  the  adulterer.  When  the 
woman,  with  the  most  insidious  flatteiy,  enquir- 
ing by  what  excess  of  good  fortune  she  was 
blessed  with  her  husband's  unexpected  return, 
the  simple  Messenian  related  that  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather  had  driven  the  soldiers  from  their 
posts,  the  wind  and  thunder  and  rain  being  so 
violent  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  them  to 
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continue  any  longer  uncovered  on  the  high  chap. 
grounds ;  nor  could  their  desertion  be  attended  .  ^'  , 
with  any  bad  consequences  either  to  themselves 
or  to  their  country,  as  Aristomenes  was  prevent- 
ed by  a  recent  wound  from  walking  the  rounds 
as  usual,  and  as  it  could  not  be  expected  that  the 
Spartans  should  venture 'an  attack  against  the 
citadel  during  the  obscurity  and  hdrror  of  a  tem- 
pest.  The  Lacedaemonian  slave  overheard  this 
recital,  and  thus  obtained  a  piece  of  intelligence 
which  he  well  knew  might  not  only  atone  for  his 
past  crimes,  but  entitle  him  to  gratitude  from  his 
ancient  master.  He  cautiously  escaped  from  his 
concealment,  and  sought  with  the  utmost  celerity 
the  Spartan  camp.  Neither  of  the  kings  being 
then  present,  the  command  belonged  to  Em- 
peramus,  who  readily  pardoned  the  fortunate 
treachery  of  a  servant  that  had  aflTorded  him  the 
means  of  obtaining  the  highest  object  of  his  am- 
bition. Notwithstanding  the  slipperiness  of  the 
steep  ascent,  the  Spartans,  by  the  direction  of  the 
slave,  mounted  the  unguarded  citadel,  and  ob- 
tained  possession  of  all  the  principal  posts,  before 
the  Messenians  became  sensible  of  their  danger. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  enemy  had  Obstinate 
entered  into  the  city,  Aristomenes,  accompanied  that  place. 
by  the  warlike  prophet  Theocles,  together  with 
their  respective  sons  Gorgus  and  Manticles,  en- 
deavoured to  animate  the  despair  of  their  feUow- 
citizens,  and  to  make  them  defend,  to  the  last 
extremity,  the  little  spot  of  ground  to  which  they 
could  yet  apply  the  endearing  name  of  country! 
Such  however  were  the  terrors  and  confusion  of 
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CHAP,  the  night,  (the  darkness,  thunder,  and  tempest, 
.  jy*  ,  being  rendered  still  more^  dreadful  by  the  pre- 
oiyinp.  sence  of  an  armed  enemy,)  that  it  was  impossible 
a!c!'67i.  to  form  the  Messenians  into  such  an  order  of 
battle  as  might  enable  diem  to  act  with  concert 
or  effect.  As  the  morning  dawned,  they  saw  the 
danger  more  distinctly  than  before,  and  the  im^ 
possibility  of  «tay  other  as^stance  than  what  may 
be  derived  from  despair.  Hiey  determined^  at 
every  hazard,  to  attack  and  penetrate  the  Spartan 
battalions.  Even  the  women  armed  themselves 
with  tiles,  with  stones,  with  every  weapon  that 
presented  itself  to  their  fury.  They  lamented 
that  the  violence  of  the  wind  prevented  them 
from  mounting  to  the  roofe  of  the  houses,  which 
they  had  purposed  to  throw  down  on  the  enemy; 
and  declared  that  they  would  rather- be  buried 
under  the  ruins  of  their  country,  than  dragged 
in  captivity  to  Sparta.  Such  generous  resolutions 
ought  to  have  retarded  the  fate  of  Messen6 ;  but 
it  seemed  impossible  to  fight  against  superior 
numbers,  aided  by  the  elements,  and  by  the 
manifest  partiality  of  the  gods ;  for  the  thunder 
happening  on  the  right  of  the  Spartans,  afforded 
them  an  auspicious  omen  of  future  victory,  and 
presented  to  the  Messenians  the  sad  project  of 
impending  calamities. 

These  circumstances,  so  favourable  to  the 
l^>artans,  were  improved  by  the  prudence  of  He- 
catus  the  diviner,  who  advised  that  the  soldiers 
who  composed  the  last  ranks,  as  they  could  not  be 
brought  up  to  the  attack,  shmdd  be  remanded  to 
the  camp ;  and,  after  refreshing  themselves  with 
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sleep  and  nourishment,  recalled,  in  due  time,  to 
the  assistance  of  their  countrymen.  Thus,  with- 
out depriving  themselves  of  present  strength,  the 
Spartans  provided  for  a  future  supply  of  fresh 
troops ;  while  the  Messenians,  engaged  in  con- 
tinual action  with  the  assailants,  were  obliged  at 
the  same  time  to  combat  cold,  sleep,  fatigue,  and 
hunger.  For  three  days  and  nights  they  with- 
stood the  combined  force  of  these  finally  resistless 
enemies;  and  when  at  length  they  began  to  give 
way,  the  diviner  Theocles  threw  himself  into  the 
midst  of  the  Spartans,  crying  out,  "  That  they 
**  were  not  always  to  be  victorious,  nor  the  Mes- 
"  senians  always  to  be  their  slaves.  Such  was  the 
"  will  of  the  gods!  who  commanded  him  to  perish 
**  in  the  wreck  of  a  country,  which,  in  a  future 
"  age,  was  destined  to  rise  from  its  ruins.*' 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  patriotism  Aristome- 
of  Aristomenes  would  have  chosen  the  same  ho-  JJitj^^a 
nourable  occasion  of  expiring  with  the  freedom  remnant 
of  his  republic.     But  the  general  preferred  life  ^nin^ns  ^ 
for  the  sake  of  defending  the  small  remnant  of  a  \oward« 

n  ii«  m  111        Arcadia. 

community,  which,  he  jnattered  himself,  would  be 
immortal,  not  only  from  the  prediction  of  The- 
ocles,  but  from  another  circumstance  equally  im- 
portant. When  the  downfal  of  Eira  was  foretold 
by  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  the  prudent  chief  had 
removed  to  a  place  of  security  some  sacred 
pledges  believed  to  contain  the  fate  of  Messene. 
These  mysterious  securities  consisted  of  ttiin 
plates  of  lead,  rolled  up  in  the  form  of  a  volume, 
on  which  was  engraved  an  account  of  the  history 
and  worship  of  the  goddesses  Ceres  and  Proser- 
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CHAP.  pine.  Having  concealed  in  mount  Ithom^  this 
V  -  ^ '  M  invaluable  monument,  which  had  been  delivered 
down  in  veneration  from  the  remotest  antiquity, 
Aristomenes  determined  never  to  despair  of  the 
fortune,  or  to  forsake  the  interests  of  his  country. 
Although  he  perceived,  therefore,  that  it  was 
now  become  necessary  to  relinquish  Eira,  he  did 
not,  on  this  account,  abandon  the  safety  of  its 
remaining  citizens.  In  order  to  preserve  them, 
the  only  expedient  that  could  be  employed,  with 
any  hopes  of  success,  was  the  sounding  a  retreat, 
and  the  collecting  into  one  body  such  of  his  sol- 
diers as  were  not  already  too  far  engaged  with 
the  Spartans.  Having  accomplished  this  mea- 
sure, he  placed  the  women  and  children  in  the 
centre  of  the  battalion,  and  committed  the  com- 
mand of  the  rear  to  Gorgus  and  Manticles.  He 
himself  conducted  the  van,  and  marching  to- 
wards the  enemy  with  his  spear  equally  poised, 
and  with  well-regulated  valour,  shewed,  by  his 
mien  and  countenance,  that  he  was  resolved  to 
defend  to  the  last  extremity  the  little  remnant 
of  the  Messenian  state.  The  Spartans,  as  di- 
rected by  Hecatus  the  diviner,  opened  their 
ranks,  and  allowed  the  enemy  to  pass  unhurt, 
judiciously  avoiding  to  irritate  their  despair. 
The  Messenians  abandoned  their  city,  and  in 
mournful  silence  marched  towards  Arcadia. 
Thdrkind  As  the  wars  of  the  Grecian  republics  were 
^2at^°  more  bloody  and  destructive  than  those  of  mo- 
country,  dern  times,  so  were  their  alliances  more  generous 
and  sincere.  When  the  Arcadians  were  informed 
of  the  taking  of  Eira,  they  travelled  in  great 
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numbers  towards  the  frontiers  of  their  kingdom,  chap. 
carrying  with  them  victuals,  clothing,  and  all  y  ,  ^',  ^r 
things  necessary  to  the  relief  of  the  wretched 
fugitives ;  whom  having  met  at  mount  Lycaea, 
they  invited  into  their  cities,  offered  to  divide 
witJi  them  their  lands,  and  to  give  them  their 
daughters  in  marriage.  ^* 

The  generous  sympathy  of  the  Arcadians  ani-  Aristome. 
mated  Aristomenes  to  an  exploit,  the  boldness  ^^"^ 
of  which  little  corresponded  with  the  depression  21^^ 
incident  to  his  present  fortune.     He  had  only 
five  hundred  soldiers,  whose  activity  and  strength 
were  still  equal  to  their  valour }  and  these  he 
commanded,   in  the  presence  of  his  allies,   to 
march  straightway  to  Sparta.     Three  hundred 
Arcadians  desired  to  share  the  glory  of  this 
spirited  enterprise ;  and  it  was  hoped,  that  as  the 
greater  part  of  the  LacedsBmonians  were  em- 
ployed in  plundering  Eira,  this  small  but  valiant 
body  of  men  might  make  a  deep  impression  on 
a  city  stripped  of  its  usual  defence.  The  arrange-  Treacheiy 
ments  for  this  purpose  were  taken  with  the  Ar-  ^^mlwit 
cadian  King  Aristocrates,  whose  behaviour  at  the  ofAnsto-- 
battle  of  the  Trenches  had  occasioned  the  defeat 
of  the  Messenians;  and  whose  artifice  had  since 
persuaded  them,  that  his  shameful  behaviour  on 
that  day  was  the  effect  not  of  perfidy,  but  of 
panic  terror.     A  second  time  the  treacherous 
Arcadian  betrayed  the  cause  of  his  country  and 
its  allies.     Having  retarded  the  execution  of 
Aristomenes's  project,  on  pretence  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  entrails  was  unfavourable,  he  dis- 
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CHAP,  patched  a  confidential  slave  to  Sparta,  who  dis- 
V  J^\  J  closed  the  imminent  danger  threatening  that  re- 
Oiyinp.      public  to  Anaxander  the  Lacedaemonian  King. 
A^a'en.  The  slave  was  intercepted  on  his  return,  canying 
a  letter  from  that  prince,  in  which  he  acknow- 
ledged the  faithful  services  of  his  ancient  bene- 
factor.    Upon  the  discovery  of  this  letter,  which 
totally   disconcerted    the    intended   ^iterprise 
against  Sparta,  the  Arcadians,  frantic  with  dis- 
appointment and  rage,  stoned  to  death  the  perfi- 
dious traitor  who  disgraced  the  name  of  king* 
The  Messenians  joined  not  in  the  execution  of 
this  substantial  act  of  justice.  Watching  the  coun- 
tenance of  Aristomenes,  whose  authority  was 
equally  powerful  in  the  council  and  in  the  field, 
they  observed,  that  instead  of  being  agitated  by 
resentment,  it  was  softened  into  sorrow.     The 
hero  felt  the  deepest  melancholy,  on  reflecting 
that  the  only  design  was  now  rendered  abortive, 
by  which  he  could  ever  hope  to  avenge  the  wrongs 
of  his  country.     Both  nations  testified  the  most 
signal  detestation  of  the  character  of  Aristocrates. 
The  Arcadians  extinguished  his  name  and  extir- 
pated his  whole  race.   The  Messenians  erected  a 
column  near  the  temple  o£  Lycaean  Apollo,  (so 
named  from  mount  Lycaea,  on  the  confines  of 
Arcadia,)  with  an  inscription,  setting  forth  his 
crime  and  punishment,  asserting  tJie  impossibi- 
lity of  concealing  treacherous  baseness  from  the 
investigation  o£  time,  and  the  penetrating  mind 
of  Jove,  and  praying  the  god  to  defend  and  bless 
the  land  of  Arcadia.  ^ 

3*  The  inscription  it  preserved  by  Polybiui^  1.  iv.  and  by  PauM- 
niai>  Messen. 
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Thus  ended  the  second  Messenian  war,  in  the   chap. 
autumn  of  the  year  six  hundred  and  seventy-one  y  ^J^^\  , 
before  Christ.     The  fugitive  Messenians  expert-  Future 
enced  various  fortunes.     The  aged  and  infirm  tScMc^ 
were  treated  by  the  Arcadians,  among  whom  »enians. 
they  continued  to  reside,  with  all  the  cordial 
kindness  of  ancient  hospitality.     The  young  and 
enterprising  tock  leave  of  their  benefactors,  and 
under  the  conduct  of  Aristomenes  repaired  to 
Cylen4   an  harbour  belonging  to  the  Elesms. 
Agreeably  to  the  information  which  they  had  re-  oiymp. 
ceived,  they  found  in  that  place  their  country-  "c.  em 
men  of  Pylus  and  Methon^,  with  whom  they  con- 
sulted about  the  means  of  acquiring  new  esta^ 
blishments.    It  was  determined,  by  the  advice  of 
their  Elean  friends,  not  to  undertake  any  expe- 
dition for  this  purpose  imtil  the  return  of  spring, 
when  they  should  again  convene  in  full  assembly, 
finally  to  conclude  this  important  deliberation. 
Having  met  at  the  time  appointed,  they  agreed 
unanimously  to  commit  their  future  fortunes  to 
the  wisdom  and  paternal  care  of  Aristomenes, 
who  declared  his  opinion  for  establishing  a  dis- 
tant colony,  but  declined  the  hbnour  of  conduct- 
ing it  in  person,  and  named  for  this  office  the 
brave  Messenian  youths,  Gorgus  and  Manticles. 
The  former  di  these  inheriting  his  fisher's  hatred 
against  Sparta,  advised  his  countrymen  to  take 
possessi(m  of  the  island  Zacynthus,  which,  from 
its  ^tuation  in  the  Ionian  sea,  lay  conveniently 
for  hsurassing  the  maritime  partsof  Laconia.  Man- 
ticles  proposed  a  difierent  opinion,  observing  that 
the  island  of  Sardinia,  though  less  advantageously 
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situate  for  the  purposes  of  revenge,  was  far  better 
adapted  to  supply  the  necessary  comforts  of  life; 
and  that  the  Messenians,  if  once  settled  in  that 
large  and  beautiful  island,  would  soon  forget  the 
calamities  which  Sparta  had  inflicted  on  them. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  motives  of  vengeance  or 
utility  would  have  prevailed  with  the  Messenians ; 
for,  before  any  resolution  was  taken  on  this  im- 
portant subject,  a  messenger  arrived  from  Rhe- 
gium,  then  governed  by  Anaxilas,  a  prince  de- 
scended from  the  royal  house  of  Massenia,  who 
invited  his  wandering  countrymen  to  a  safe  and 
honourable   retreat  in  his  dominions.      When, 
agreeably  to  this  invitation,  they  arrived  at  Rhe- 
gium,  Anaxilas  informed  them,  that  his  subjects 
were  continually  harassed  by  the  piratical  depre- 
dations of  the  Zancleans,  an  EoUan  colony^,  who 
possessed  a  delightful  territory  on  the  opposite 
coast.     With  the  assistance  of  the  Messenians  it 
would  be  easy  (he^observed)  to  destroy  that  nest 
of  pirates ;  a  measure  by  which  the  city  of  Rhe- 
gium  might  be  delivered  from  very  troublesome 
neighbours,  and  the  Messenians  enabled  to  esta- 
blish themselves  in  the  most  delicious  situation 
of  the  whole  Sicilian  coast.    The  proposal  was 
received  with  alacrity ;  the  armament  sailed  for 
Sicily ;  the  Zancleans  were  besieged  by  sea  and 
land.     When  they  perceived  that  part  of  their 
wall  was  destroyed,  and  that  they  could  derive  no 
advantage  from  continuing  in  arms,  they  took 
refuge  in  the  temples  of  their  gods.     Even  from 

M  Thucydid  1,  vi. 
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these  respected  asylums,  the  resentment  of  c  H  A  p. 
Anaxilas  was  ready  to  tear  them ;  but  he  was  re-  ,  j^-  , 
strained  by  the  humanity  of  the  Messenians,  who 
had  learned  from  their  own  calamities  to  pity  the 
miserable.  The  Zancleans,  thus  delivered  from 
the  sword  and  from  servitude,  the  ordinary  con- 
sequences of  unsuccessful  war,  swore  eternal 
gratitude  to  their  generous  protectors.  The  Mes- 
senians repaid  this  friendly  sentiment  with  an  in- 
crease of  bounty ;  they  allowed  the  Zancleans 
either  to  leave  the  place,  or  to  remain  in  the 
honourable  condition  of  citizens;  the  two  na- 
tions gradually  coalesced  into  one  community ; 
and  Zancl^,  in  inemory  of  the  conquest,  changed 
its  name  to  Messene  **,  a  name  which  may  still  be 
recognised  afler  the  revolution  of  twenty-five 
centuries. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  Aristomenes  And  of 
declined  the  honour  of  conducting  the  colony,  men^ 
His  subsequent  fortune  is  differently  related  by 
ancient  writers.**     Pausanias,  to  whom  we  are 


34  Such  18  the  account  of  Pausanias,  or  rather  of  the  ancient 
authors  whom  he  follows.  But  it  must  not  be  dissembled,  that 
Herodotus,  lib.  vi.  c.  25.  Thucydides,  p.  114.  and  Diodorus, 
lib.  xi.  place  Anaxilas,  King  of  Rhegium,  much  later  than  the 
second  M essenian  war.  It  deserves  to  be  considered,  that  Pausa- 
nias, writing  expressly  on  the  subject,  is  entitled  to  more  credit 
than  authors  who  only  speak  of  it  incidentally.  But  when  we  re- 
flect that  these  authors  are  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  there  seems 
no  way  of  solving  the  difficulty,  but  by  supposing  two  princes  of 
the  name  of  Anaxilas,  to  the  latter  of  whom  his  countrymen,  by  a 
species  of  flattery  not  uncommon  in  Greece,  ascribed  the  transac- 
tions of  the  former. 

»  Confer  Pausan.  Messen.  &  Plin.  1.  xi.  cap.  70.  Val.  Maxim, 
lib.i.  eap.8. 
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indebted  for  the  fullest  account  of  the  Messenian 
hero,  informs  us,  that  he  sailed  to  the  isle  of 
Rhodes  with  Demagetes,  the  king  of  the  city  and 
territory  of  lalysus  in  that  island,  who  being  ad- 
vised by  the  oracle  of  Apollo  to  marry  the  daugh- 
ter  of  the  most  illustrious  personage  in  Greece, 
had  ^fvithout  hesitation  preferred  the  daughter  of 
Aristomenes.  From  Rhodes  he  sailed  to  Ionia,  and 
thence  travelled  to  Sardis,  with  an  intention  of 
presenting  himself  to  Ardys,king  of  the  Lydians, 
probably  to  propose  some  enterprise  to  the  am- 
bition of  that  prince,  which  might  finally  be  pro- 
His  death    ductivc  of  benefit  to  Messen6«     But  upon  his 
^^^ict^.       arrival  at  Sardis  he  was  seized  with  a  distemper 
which  put  an  end  to  his  life.     Other  generals 
have  defended  their  country  with  better  success, 
but  none  with  greater  glory  j  other  characters 
are  more  fully  delineated  in  ancient  history,  but 
none  more  deserving  of  immortal  fame  :  since, 
whatever  is  known  of  Aristomenes  tends  to  prove, 
that  according  to  the  principles  of  his  age  and 
country,  he  united,  in  singular  perfection,  the 
merits  of  the  citizen  and  of  the  soldier,  the  powers 
of  the  understanding  and  the  virtues  of  the 
heart. 
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CHAP.  V. 

State  of  the  Peloponnesus  after  the  Conquest  qfMessenia. 
—  Cf  the  Northern  Republics  of  Greece.  —  Cf  the 
Grecian  Colonies.  —  Revolutions  in  Government.  — 
Military  Transactions.  —  The  first  sacred  War.  —  JOe- 
struction  of  the  Crisseem  Republic. —  Restoration  of  the 
Pythian  Games.  —  Description  of  the  Gymnastic  and 
Equestrian  Exercises.  —  History  of  Grecian  Music. 

1  HE  conquest  of  Messenia  rendered  Sparta  the  chap. 
most  considerable  power  in  Greece.     The  Pelo-  i  T'    . 
ponnesus,  formerly  comprehending  seven,  now  state  of 
contained  only  six  independent  states.      The  afwSe 
subjects  of  Sparta  alone  occupied  two-fifths  of  of^^cH^ 
the  whole  peninsula*     The  remainder  was  un-  8cnia,and 
equally  divided  among  the  Corinthians,  Achaeans,  Peiopon-^ 
Eleans,  Arcadians,  and  Archives.     In  a  narrow  ^^^ 
extent  of  territory,  these  small  communities  ex-  xxviii.'i. 
hibited  a  wonderful  variety  of  character  and        ^^** 
manners.     The  central  district  of  Arcadia,  con- 
sisting of  one  continued  cluster  of  mountains, 
ivas  inhabited  by  a  hardy  race   of  herdsmen, 
proud  of  their  ancestry,  and  confident  in  their 
own  courage  and  the  strength  of  their  country. 
Their  Eolian  extraction,  their  jealousy,  and  their 
pride,  made  them  disdain  connection  with  the 
Dorians,  by  whose  possessions  they  were  on  all 
sides  surrounded.    Careless  of  the  arts  of  peace, 
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Contrast 
between 
the  Arca- 
dians and 
Corinthi- 
ans. 


they  were  engaged  in  unceasing  hostilities  witli 
their  neighbours,  by  whom  tliey  were  despised 
as  barbarians,  and  whom  they  condemned  as  up- 
starts J  since,  amidst  all  the  revolutions  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, the  Arcadians  alone  had  ever  main- 
tained their  original  establishments.  ^ 

The  industrious  and  wealthy  Corinthians  pre- 
sented a  very  different  spectacle.  Inhabiting  the 
mountainous  isthmus,  which,  towering  between 
two  seas,  connects  the  Peloponnesus  with  the  north 
of  Greece,  the  Corinthians  long  formed  the  prin- 
cipal centre  of  inland  communication  and  foreign 
commerce.^  Towards  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  isthmus,  and  at  the  foot  of  their  impreg- 
nable fortress  Acro-Corinthus,  they  had  built  a 
fair  and  spacious  city,  extending  its  branches  on 
either  side  to  the  Saronic  and  Corinthian  gulphs, 
whose  opposite  waves  vainly  assailed  their  narrow 
but  lofty  territory.  ^  Their  harbours  and  theix 
commerce  gave  them  colonies  and  a  naval  power. 
They  are  said  to  have  improved  the  very  inconveni- 
ent ships,  or  rather  long-boats  used  in  early  times, 
into  the  more  capacious  form  of  Trireme  *gal- 


-  *  Pausan.  Arcad.  Strabo,  1.  Tiii.  p.  588. 

«  Pausan.  Corinth,  c.  4.  J  Strabo,  I.  viii.  p.  579. 

«  The  Triremes,  Qnadrir^mes,  Quinqueremes  of  the  ancients 
were  so  denominated  from  the  number  of  the  ranks,  or  tiers  of  oars 
on  each  side  the  vessel;  which  number  constituted  what  we  may  call 
tAie  rate  of  the  ancient  ships  of  war.  It  was  long  a  desideratum  in 
the  science  of  antiquities  to  determine  the  manner  of  arranging  these 
ranks  of  oars,  as  well  as  to  ascertain  the  position  of  the  rowers. 
The  bulk  of  commentators  and  antiquaries  placed  the  sedilia,  or 
seats,  in  rows,  immediately  above  each  other,  upon  the  sides  of  the 
vessel,  which  they  supposed  perpendicular  to  the  surface  o£  the 
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lies.*  Their  sea-fight  against  their  rebellious  chap. 
colony,  Corcyra,  is  the  first  naval  engagement  v  ,J^'_,  . 
recorded  in  history.^    It  was  fought  six  hundred  PoUticai 

revolu- 
9  Thucydid.  I.  L  c.  xiii.  ?  Ibid. 

water.  But  the  least  knowledge  of  naval  architecture  destroys 
that  supposition.  The  rowers,  thus  placed,  must  have  obstructed 
each  other ;  they  must  have  occupied  too  large  a  space,  and  rowed 
with  too  unfavourable  an  angle  on  the  ship's  side ;  above  all,  the 
length  and  weight  of  the  oars  required  for  the  upper  tiers,  must  have 
rendered  the  woriung  of  them  totally  impracticable,  especially  as 
we  know  from  ancient  writers,  that  there  was  but  one  man  to  each 
oar.  These  inconveniences  were  pointed  out  by  many;  but  the 
ingenuity  of  Lieutenant-Greneral  Melvill  explained  how  to  remedy 
them.  He  conjectured  that  the  waist  part  of  the  ancient  galleys,  at 
the  distance  of  a  few  feet  above  the  water's  ^ge,  rose  obliquely, 
with  an  angle  of  45%  or  near  it :  that  upon  the  inner  sides  of  this 
waist  part,  the  seats  of  the  rowers,  each  above  two  feet  in  length, 
were  fixed,  horizontally,  in  rows,  with  no  more  space  between  each 
seat ,  and  those  on  all  sides  of  it,  than  should  be  found  necessary  for 
the  free  movements  of  men  when  rowing  together.  The  quincunx, 
or  chequer  order,  would  afibrd  this  advantage  in  the  highest  degree 
possible,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  combination  of  two  obliquities, 
the  inconveniences  above-mentioned  totally  disq>pear.  In  1773 
the  General  caused  the  fifth  part  of  the  wiust  of  a  Quinqueremis  to 
be  erected  in  the  back>yard  of  his  house  in  Great  Pulteney-strcet. 
This  model  contained,  with  sufficient  ease,  in  a  very  small  space, 
thirty  rowers,  in  five  tiers  of  six  men  in  each,  lengthways,  making 
one-fifth  part  of  the  rowers  on  each  side  of  a  Quinqueremis,  accord- 
ing to  Polybius,  who  assigns  three  hundred  for  the  whole  comple- 
ment, besides  one  hundred  and  twenty  fighting  men.  This  construe^ 
don,  the  advantages  of  which  must  appear  evident  to  all  who  examine 
it,  serves  to  explain  many  difficult  passages  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  concerning  naval  matters.  The  General's  discovery  is  con- 
firmed by  ancient  monuments.  On  several  pieces  of  sculpture,  par- 
ticularly at  Rome,  he  found  the  figures  of  war-galleys,  or  parts  of 
them,  with  the  oars  represented  as  coming  down  from  oar-holes 
disposed  chequerwise.  In  the  Capo  di  Monte  Palace  at  Naples,  the 
reverse  of  a  large  Medaglione  of  Gordianus  has  the  figure  of  a  Tri- 
remis>  with  three  tiers,  each  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  oars,  issuing 
chequerwise  from  an  oblique  side.    The  collection  at  Portici  con- 

VOL.  I.  p 
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c  MA  P.  and  fifty  years  bc^fore  Chrkpt,  at  which  time  the 
CorinthiaM  (as  the  ideas  of  weakb  a&d  Inxury  me 
relative)  were  dbeady  regarded  by  their  neigh^ 
bours  as  a  wealthy  and  luxurious  people*    The 
influence  of  wealth  •to  produce  servitude  pre- 
vailed over  that  of  commerce,  which  is  favour- 
able to  liberty.     Their  government,  after  the 
aboEtion  of  monarchy,  was  usurped  by  a  nume- 
rous branch  of  the  royal  £imily,  styled  Bacchi- 
adce/    This  oligarchy  was  destroyed  by  Cyp- 
sehis,  a  mild  and  gentle  ruler  S  whose  family 
governed  Corinth  till  the  year  five  hundred  and 
eighty-five  before  Christ. 
Contrast        The  Contrast  between  Arcadia  and  Corinth  was 
the  Ar-      not  nuHTe  Striking  than  that  between  Argolis  and 
j^^    Aehaia.    The  citizens  of  Argos,  having  expelled 
their  kings,   were  seized  with  an  ambition  to 
reduce  and  doonineer  over  the  inferior  townB  in 
the  province.    The  insolence  of  the  capital  pro- 
voked the  indignation  of  the  country.    My cena^ 
Traezen^y  Epidaurua,  and  other  places  of  less 
note,  WCTe  often  conquered,    but  never  tho- 
roughly subdued.  Interest  taught  them  to  unite; 
aikd  nmtm  enabled  th^n  te  set  at  defiance  the 

7  Pmmbi.  CMMieh.  •  Afbtoe.  PdfitJ.  t.  c.  n. 

fites  andent  paintiiigt  of  scteral  gaUejs,  one  or  two  of  which,  bj 
ffftMVhllng  tbe  stent  psir^  diow  both  the  MSxpSty  of  the  sidesy  and 
Ae  ttrnn  of  oars  reacfahig  to  the  water.— The  sidMance  of  d& 
mote  h  dreadj  published  in  Governor  Pownall's  Andquities.  Hie 
governor,  however,  qpeaks  of  a  gaUery  for  the  rowen,  whidi  I  dhl 
tiot  obserre  in  the  OeneraTs  model;  nor  do  I  apprehend  diat  sadi  a 
galleiy  could  be  necesniy,  as  the  purpose,  fbr  which  it  is  supposed 
to  have  been  intended^  is  completely  answered  by  the  wabt  ^vt  of 
the  vessel 
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power  of  Argos,  by  which  they  were  branded  as  c  H  A  P. 
rebelliousi  and  which  they  reproached  as  tyran-  ^_^'  , 
nical**  The  fortunate  district  of  Athaia,  having 
successftilly  resisted  the  oppression  of  Ogygus, 
an  unworthy  descendant  of  Agamemnon,  esta- 
blished at  a  very  early  period  a  democratical 
form  of  policy.***  Twelve  cities,  each  of  which 
retained  its  municipal  jurisdiction,  united  on  a 
foot  of  perfect  equality  and  freedom.  This 
equitable  confederacy  prepared  th^  way  for  the 
Achaean  laws,  so  celebrated  in  latter  times,  when 
the  cause  of  Greece,  shamefully  abandoned  by 
more  powerful  guardians,  was  defended  by  the 
feeble  communities  of  Achaia." 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  explain  the  Between 
important  institutions  of  Iphitus  and  Lycurgus.  j^n^ 
The  very  opposite  systems  adopted  by  these  great  ^f  «><* 
legislators,  respectively  suited  the  Weakness  of 
Elis  and  the  strength  i£  Sparta  \  and  occasioned 
a  remarkable  contrast  between  the  peaceful  tran- 
quillity  of  the  former  republic  *^  and  the  warlike 
ambition  of  the  latter,  the  lines  of  whose  national 
character  grew  more  bold  and  decisive  after  the 
Meseenian  conquest  The  piteous  remnant  of  the 
Messenians,  who  had  defended .  their  freedom 
with  the  most  persevering  bravery,  was  reduced 
to  a  crud  and  ignominious  vassalage.     Con- 
founded with  the  miserable  mass  of  Helots,  those 


>  Pmmhik  L  vL  c«  xii.    Oiodor.  8icul.  1.  xi<  p.  975. 
'*»  Pausan.  Achate     Strabo,  1.  viii.  p.  385,  et  iteq. 
''  Fbljrb.  L  il  "  Pausan.  EUac.  &  Strabo»  1.  viii. 
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wretched  victims  of  Spartan  cruelty,  they  were 
condemned  to  laborious  drudgery,  exposed  to 
daily  insult,  and  compelled  (still  more  intoler- 
able i)  to  tend  their  own  flocks,  and  cultivate 
their  own  fields,  for  the  benefit  of  relentless  ty- 
rants.** The  haughty  temper  of  the  Spartans 
became  continually  more  presumptuous.  They 
totally  disdained  such  arts  and  employments  as 
they  usually  saw  practised  by  the  industry  of 
slaves.  War,  and  hunting  as  the  image  of  war, 
were  the  only  occupations  which  it  suited  their 
dignity  to  pursue  j  and  this  constant  exercise  in 
arms,  directed  by  the  military  code  of  Lycurgus, 
rendered  them  superior  in  the  field  of  battle,  not 
only  to  the  neighbouring  states  of  Peloponnesus, 
but  to  the  bravest  and  most  renowned  republics 
beyond  the  Corinthian  isthmus. 
State  oF         While  the  Grecian  peninsula  was  agitated  by 


the  north- 
ern repi 
lies  of 
Greece. 


ern  repub-  *^®  stubbom  couflict  between  the  Spartans  and 
lies  of       Messenians,  the  northern  states  had  been  dis- 


turbed  by  petty  wars,  and  tx)m  by  domestic  dis- 

Ofthe       cord.*^    The  Greek  settlements  in  Thrace,  in 

Sildw.     Africa,  and  Magna  Graecia,  were  yet  too  feeble . 

to  attract  the  regard  of  history.     But,  during  the 

period  now  under  review,  the  Asiatic  colonies,  as 

shall  be  explained  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  far 

surpassed  their  European  brethren  in  splendour 

arid  prosperity. 

Political         Having  abolished  the  regal  oflSce,  the  Athe- 

tioiwln      nians,  whose  political  revolutions  were  followed 

Athens,      ^^h  remarkable    uniformity  by  neighbouring 

»» Pausanias,  Messenipr,  *♦  Thucydid.  I.  i. 
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states,  submitted  the  chief  administration  of  their  chap. 
affairs  to  a  magistrate  intitled  Archon,  or  ruler,  y  J^'    , 
The  authority  of  the  Archon  long  continued  he-  A.  c.  754. 
reditary :    it  became  afterwards  decennial :   at 
length  nine  annual  archons  were  appointed  by  a.  c.  684. 
the  powerful  class  of  nobility,  consisting  not  only 
of  the  descendants  of  such  foreign  princes  as  had 
taken  refuge  in  Athens,  but  of  those  Athenian 
families  which  time  and  accident  had  raised  to 
opulence  and  distinction.     The  great  body  of 
the  people  gained  nothing  by  these  revolutions. 
The  equestrian  order,  so  called  from  their  fight- 
ing on  horseback,  which,  before  the  improvement 
of  tactics,  rendered  them  superior  to  every  ren- 
counter with  the  disorderly  rabble,  enjoyed  all 
authority  religious,  civil,   and  military.^*    The  A.  c.  594. 
Athenian  populace  were  reduced  to  a  condition 
of  miserable  servitude ;  nor  did  they  recover 
their  ancient  and  hereditary  freedom  until  the 
admired  institutions  of  Theseus  were  restored 
and  improved  by  Solon,  towards  the  beginning 
of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ. 

The  domestic  dissensions  which  prevailed  in  Unimport- 
every  state  beyond  the  isthmus,  were  only  inter-  ^m^^^ 
rupted  by  foreign  hostilities.  Interference  of  in-  transac- 
terest  occasioned  innumerable  contests  between  ceding  the 
the  Hiocians  and  Thebans,the  Dorians  and  Thes*-  ^a  War. 
salians,  the  Locrians  and  ^tolians.^*     Their  va-  o\ymp. 

xlvi 

rious  inroads,  battles,  and  sieges,  which  were  a.  c.  eoa 
begun  with  passion,  carried  on  without  prudence^ 

»5  Aristot.  Politic.  1.  iv.  c.  xiii.  '*  Isocrat.  Panatheo^ 
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CHAP,  and  concluded  without  producing  any  permanent 
^*  effect,  have  been  consigned  by  ancient  historian3 
to  a  just  oblivion.  But  the  first  Sacred  War  is 
recommended  to  our  attention,  both  on  account 
a£  the  cause  from  which  it  arose,  and  the  conse^ 
quences  with  which  it  was  attended.  This  me- 
morable  enterprise  was  occasioned  by  an  injury 
committed  against  the  oracle  of  Delphi ;  it  was 
undertaken  by  order  of  the  Amphictyon$  j  it 
ended  in  the  total  destruction  of  the  cities  accused 
of  sacrilegious  outrage  }  and  its  succes^ul  con- 
clusion was  celebrated  by  the  Pythian  games  and 
festivals  ;  which,  of  all  Grecian  institutions,  had 
the  most  direct  as  well  as  most  powerful  tendency 
to  refine  rudeness  and  soften  barbarity. 
Deicnp.  The  territory  of  the  Crisseans,  extending 
^ubik  of  southward  from  that  of  Delphi,  comprehended, 
Crissa.  in  an  extent  of  about  twenty-four  miles  in  length 
and  fifteen  in  breadth,  three  large  and  flourishing 
cities }  Crissa,  the  capital,  which  gave  name  to 
the  province;  Cirrha,  advantageoudy  situated 
for  commerce  on  the  western  side  of  a  creek  of 
the  Corinthian  Ghdph }  and  Anticirrha,  on  the 
^  eastern  inde  of  the  same  creek,  cdebrated  for  the 

production  of  hellebore,  as  well  as  for  the  skill 
with  which  the  natives  prepared  that  medicinal 
plant,  the  virtues  of  which  were  so  much  extolled 
and  exaggerated  by  credulous  antiquity.'^ 
Its  prcNoe-  The  Crisseans  possessed  all  the  mean$  of  hap* 
inwiwicc.   piness,  but  knew  not  how  to  enjoy  them.    I^eir 

^<  Stnbo  and  Ptioy. 
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territoiy,  though  small,  was  fertile ;  and  as  it^  c  U  A  p. 
value  was  enhanced  by  the  comparative  sterility  .    ^'    . 
of  the  greatest  part  of  Phocis  ^%  it  acquired  and 
deserved  the  ^ithet  of  Happy.     Their  harbour 
being  frequented  by  vessels,    not  only  from 
Greece,  but  from  Italy  and  Sicily,  they  carried  ^ 
on  an  extensive  forei^  commerce,  copsideripg 
the  limited  communication  between  distant  coun- 
tries in  that  eariy  age ;  and  the  neighbourhood 
of  Delphi,  at  which  it  was  impossible  to  arrive 
without  passing  through  their  dominions,  brought 
th^m  considerable  accessions  of  wealth '  ^  as  well 
as  qS  dignity  and  respect.    But  these  advantages, 
instead  of  satisfying,  increased  the  natural  avidity 
of  the  Griaseans.    They  began  to  exact  vexatious  ^"^^ 
and  exorbitant  duties  from  the  merchants  who  tions  from 
came  to  expose  their  wares  in  the  sacred  city,  Jh^*!^^ 
which,  on  account  of  the  great  concourse  of  pro-  itrangm 
fligate  pilgrims  from  every  quarter,  soon  became  ^^to 
the  seat,  not  of  devotion  only,  but  of  dissipation,  Ji^  j^J^ 
vanity,  and  licentious  pleasure.    It  was  in  vain 
for  the  merchants  to  exclaim  against  these  uup 
exampled  impositi(ms :  the  Xsan  were  continu* 
ally  increased ;  the  evil  admitted  not  the  expecU 
ation  of  either  remedy  or  rddef  j  and  the  straar 
gecs,  fiuniliarised  toit  by  cuetom,  began  to  submit 
without  muTBuir;  perhapa  enduring  the  hardp- 
ship  with  the  greater  patience,  whai  they  per- 
ceived ilutt  they  drew  back  the  tax  in  the  in- 
creased  price  of  their  commodities.    Encouraged 
by  tbis  acquiescence  in  their  tyranny,  the  Critf- 

*7  Sinbo,  p.  Z^t  et  eeq.  *'  Faufan.  m  Fhodc. 
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seans  levied  a  severe  impost  on  the  pilgrims, 
whether  Greeks  or  Barbarians,  who  visited  the 
temple  of  Apollo ;  a  measure  directly  inconsistent 
with  a  decree  of  the  Amphictyons,  which  declared 
that  all  men  should  have  free  access  to  the  ora- 
jcle  *^  as  well  as  extremely  hurtful  to  the  interest 
of  the  Delphians,  who  soon  felt  a  gradual  diminu- 
tion of  their  profits  from  the  holy  shrine.  It  was 
natural  for  those  who  sustained  a  loss  either  of 
gain  or  of  authority,  to  remonstrate  against  the 
extortions  of  the  Crisseans;  but  their  remon- 
strances, instead  of  producing  any  happy  alter- 
ation of  behaviour,  only  exasperated  men  grown 
insolent  through  prosperity.  .  In  the  time  of  pro- 
found peace,  the  Crisseans,  provoked  by  useful 
admonitions,  which  they  proudly  called  threats, 
entered  with  an  armed  force  the  territories  of 
their  neighbours;  destroyed  every  thing  that  op- 
posed them  with  fire  and  sword;  laid  the  defence- 
less cities  under  heavy  contributions,  and  carried 
many  of  the  inhabitants  into  servitude.  ^  Delphi 
itself,  however  much  it  was  revered  im  Greece, 
and  respected  even  by  the  most  distant  nations, 
appeared  to  the  sacrilegious  invaders  an  object 
better  fitted  to  gratify  lust  of  plunder,  than  to 
excite  emotions  of  piety.  Neighbourhood  had 
rendered  them  familiar  with  the  woods,  temples, 
and  grottoes  of  the  presiding  divinity;  with 
.the  manners  and  cliaracter  of  many  of  his 
ministers  they  were  probably  too  well  ac- 
qu^nted  to  hold  them  in  much  reverence; 

»J?  Strabo,  1.  ix.  p.  418.  ^'  JEschin.  in  CtesiphoDt 
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and  having  deserved  their  resentment  by  what  chap. 
they  had  dready  done,  they  resolved  to  render  y  ^_^'_^  , 
it  impotent  by  what  they  should  next  accom- 
plish. 

The  design  of  plundering  Delphi  was  no  TheCri»- 
sooner  formed  than  executed.  The  imagin-  ^^e"° 
ations  of  men  were  not  prepared  for  such  an  ^Ij"^^^ 
event ;  nor  had  any  measures  been  taken  to  pre- 
vent such  an  unexpected  and  abominable  pro- 
fanation. The  enemy  meeting  with  no  resist- 
ance, became  masters  of  the  temple,  and  seized 
the  rich  votive  offerings  accumulated  by  the 
pious  generosity  of  ages.  Thence  they  passed 
into  the  sacred  wood,  and  rendered  furious 
through  pride  or  guilt,  attacked,  plundered,  and 
murdered  the  promiscuous  crowd,  who  were  em- 
ployed in  the  usual  exercise  of  their  devotions. 
TTie  young  were  insulted  with  a  licentiousness 
of  rage,  violating  decency  and  nature.  Even  a 
deputation  of  the  Amphictyons,  clothed  in  the 
venerable  garb,  and  bearing  the  respected  en- 
signs of  their  office,  were  repelled  with  blows 
and  contumely,  while  they  vainly  attempted  to 
stop  the  fatal  progress  of  these  frantic  and  im- 
pious outrages,  committed  against  every  thing 
held  sacred  among  men.^^    ' 

The  Amphictyonic  council,  to  whom  it  be-  Measure* 
longed  to  judge  and  to  pimish  the  atrocious  AmpWc- 
enormities  of  the  Crisseans,  experienced  in  an  tyonic 

-  *  council. 

uncommon  degree,  those  inconveniences  to 
which  all  numerous  assemblies  are  in  some  mea- 
sure  liable.  Their  proceedings  were  retarded  by 

"  PauBan.  in  Phocic. 
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formality,  warped  by  prejudice,  and  disturbed 
by  dissension.    Notwithstanding  the  aggravated 
crimes  of  the  Crisseans,  it  was  not  without  en- 
countering many  difficulties  and   much  oppo- 
sition, that  Solon,  one  of  the  Athenian  repre- 
sentatives, roused  his  associates  to  the  resolution 
of  avenging  the  offended  majesty  of  religion,  the 
violated  laws  of  nature,  and  their  own  personal 
injuries*   When  at  length  they  concurred  in  this 
useful  and  pious  design,  the  measures  pursued 
on  the  present  occasion,  as  well  as  in  all  the 
future  wars  undertaken  by  their  authority,  were 
equally  slow  and  indecisive.     The  forces  which 
they  at  first  brought  into  the  field  were  by  no 
means  equal  to  the  enterprise  for  which  they 
were  designed.     After  various  reinforcement^ 
they  attempted  ineffectually,  during  nine  sum- 
mers and  winters,  to  reduce  the  towns  of  Crissa 
and  Cirrha,  which  finally  submitted,  in  the  tenth 
year  of  the  war,  rather  to  the  art  than  to  the 
power  of  the  besiegers. 
The  prin-       The  events  of  the  preceding  years  strongly 
«p»i  .     paint  the  ignorance,  the  superstition,  and  the 
the  Sacred  Hide  manners  of  the  times.    The  Crisseans  had 
^^'        no  sooner  plundered,  than  they  abandoned  the 
temple  of  Apollo.  .  Thither,  by  the  advice  erf* 
Solon,  the  Amphictyons  sent  messei^gers  to  con- 
suit  the  oracle  concerning  the  proper  means,  as 
well  as  the  just  pleasure,  of  their  vengeance. 
They  were  commanded  instantly  to  levy  war  on 
the  Crisseans ;  to  persecute  them  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity;  to  demolish  their  towns,  to  desolate 
their    country,   and    after    consecrating  it  to 
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Apollo,  Diana,  Latona,  and  Minerva,  to  prevent  chap. 
it  from  ever  thenceforth  being  cultivated  for  the  ^  _^' 
service  of  man.®  In  obedience  to  tJiis  peremp- 
tory injunction  of  the  god,  the  Amphictyons 
returned  to  their  several  republics,  in  order  to 
collect  troops,  and  to  animate  the  exertions 
of  their  countrymen  in  the  common  cause.  The 
Greeks,  however,  were  too  deeply  engaged  in 
domestic  dissensions,  to  make  e^ctual  efSarU 
for  the  glory  of  Apollo.  Few  adventurers  re- 
paired to  the  holy  standard ;  and  the  war,  neither 
supported  by  vigour  of  execution,  nor  directed  ^- 

by  wisdom  of  deliberation,  languished  for  several 
years  under  different  generals.  At  length  Eury- 
lochus,  a  Thessalian  prince  of  great  valour  and 
activity,  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the 
Amphictyonic  army.®  The  new  general  waited 
till  ihe  time  of  harvest,  to  ravage  the  open 
country,  to  destroy  the  villages  by  fire  and 
sword,  and  to  desolate  the  hapfy  Crissean  plain* 

On  several  occasions  he  defeated  the  army  of  sfegc  of 
the  Crisseans,  who  made  frequent  and  vigorous    ""** 
sallies  in  order  to  defend  their  possessions.   But. 
when  be  attempted  to  make  an  impres^on  on 
the  fortified  strength  of  Crissa,  its  thick  walls, 
its  lofty  towers,  and  above  all,  the  activity  and 
courage   of  its    citizens,    presented    obstacles 
yrhich  it  was  impossible  to  surmount     The  art 
of  besieging  towns  still  continued  in  a  state  of 
great  imperfection.      The  battering-*ram8,  and 
other  engines  employed  in  this  operation  of  wai^ 

••JE6chin.ibid. 

*^  Piut.  in  SoIml    Strubg,  i.  is.  [  Polysnw,  L  «i.  c.  xv. 
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were  of  too  rude  a  construction  to  make  such  a 
breach  in  the  walls  as  might  not  easily  be  re- 
paired. It  was  in  vain  that  Eurylochus  at- 
tempted by  blockade  to  reduce  the  place.  The 
enemy  were  furnished  with  all  necessaries  in 
great  abundance,  from  the  well-frequented  port 
of  Cirrha.  Years  thus  passed  away,  and  nothing 
decisive  was  effected.  The  besiegers,  fatigued 
with  labour,  and  uneasy  at  disappointment,  had 
often  abandoned  their  camp,  and  cantoned  them- 
selves on  the  borders  of  the  Crissean  territory, 
where  they  expected  more  salutary  supplies  of 
provisions. 
Pestilence  When  they  again  returned  to  their  duty,  they 
m  the        y^Qj>Q  afilicted  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  war,  with 

army  of  -i        •   i  i 

the  be-  a  pestuential,  or  at  least  an  epidemic  disorder, 
"^^"^  occasioned  by  the  want  of  wholesome  food,  the 
great  numbers  of  men  cooped  up  during  the 
warm  season  within  a  narrow  space,  or  by  some 
unknown  malignity  of  the  atmosphere*  A  great 
part  of  the  army  fell  a  prey  to  the  increasing 
contagion.  Anxious  for  the  public  safety,  the 
Amphictyons  had  recourse  to  the  wisdom  of 
Apollo,  who,  instead  of  recommending  to  them 
the  aid  of  an  able  physician,  exhorted  them  to 
bring  from  the  isle  of  Cos  the  Jimn  with  gold. 
Ambassadors  Were  immediately  dispatched  to 
that  island,  in  order  to  unravel  the  meaning  of . 
the  gold  thus  wrapped  up  in  its  customary  veil 
remedied  of  mystic  obscurity.  They  had  no  sooner  ex- 
^Cos^^  plained  their  commission  in  the  Caon  assembly, 
than  an  eminent  citizen,  named  Nebros,  rising 
up,  declared  the  sense  of  the  oracle.     "  I  am 

16 
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"  the  fawn,"  said  he,  "pointed  out  by  Apollo,*'  chap. 
(for  Nebros  in  Greek  signifies  a  fawn,)  "  and  my  y  ^^'^ , 
"  son  Chrysos**  (which  is  the  Greek  word  for 
gold)  "  has  carried  off  the  prize  of  strength, 
"  courage,  and  beauty,  from  all  his  competitors.** 
The  person  who  thus  spoke  was  justly  cele- 
brated, on  account  of  his  ancestor  Esculapius,  of 
his  descendant  Hippocrates^,  and  of  his  own  , 
unrivalled  proficiency  in  the  healing  art.  The 
knowledge  of  physic  was  become  the  hereditaiy 
honour,  and  almost  the  appropriate  possession, 
of  his  family,  by  which  it  had  been  cultivated 
for  many  ages,  and  to  which  it  is  supposed  even 
at  present  to  owe  its  principal  improvement  and 
perfection.  Nebros  obeyed  with  alacrity  the  in- 
junction of  Apollo,  the  peculiar  patron  of  the  sci- 
ence in  which  he  excelled.  At  his  own  expence 
he  equipped  a  vessel  of  fifty  oars,  loaded  with  va- 
luable medicines,  as  well  as  with  warlike  stores, 
and  accompanied  by  his  son  Chrysos,  set  sail  with 
the  Amphictyonic  ambassadors,  in  order  to  cure 
the  confederates,  and  to  conquer  the  Crisseans. 

His  advice,  his  prudence,  and  his  assiduity,  re-  Sack^of 
stored  the  decaying  health  of  the  army.  Their 
numbers,  however,  were  already  so  much  dimi- 
nished, that  it  seemed  impossible  by  open  force 
to  put  a  successful  end  to  the  war.  On  this  oc- 
casion the  artful  Coan  employed  a  stratagem,  that 

*4  We  owe,  almost  entirely,  the  history  recorded  in  the  text,  to 
an  oradon  of  Thessalus,  son  of  Hippocrates,  addressed  to  the 
Athenians.  It  is  published  among  the  letters  of  hb  fioher.  Vid. 
Hippocrat  Opera,  ex  edit.  Fassi],  v.ii.  p.  1291.  There  are  some 
learned  dissertations  on  the  subject  in  the  5th  and  7th  volumes  of 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres. 
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CHAP,  would  have  appeared  entirely  inconsistent  with 
V  _^'  .  the  laws  of  arms  which  had  long  been  eistablished 
in  Greece,  if  it  had  not  seemed  to  be  the  dictate 
of  a  divine  admonition.  The  horse  of  Eurylochus 
was  observed  for  several  days  to  roll  on  the  sand, 
and  to  strike  his  foot  with  great  violence  against 
a  particular  spot  of  ground.  In  digging  under 
this  ground,  a  wooden  pipe  was  discovered, 
which  supplied  Crissa  with  water.  The  extraor- 
dinary means  by  which  this  discovery  was  made, 
convinced  the  ignors^nt  credulity  of  the  Greeks, 
that  some  important  advantage  might  be  derived 
from  it;  and  upon  mature  deliberation  it  was 
concluded,  that  Apollo  bad  thus  suggested  a 
contrivance  for  destroying  his  own  and  their 
enemies.  Complying  therefore  with  the  hea- 
venly intimation,  Nebros  poisoned  the  conduit 
of  water ;  and  the  effect  of  this  detestable  artifice 
was  soon  discernible  in  the  languid  efforts  and  di- 
minished resistance  of  the  besieged.  The  be- 
siegers, on  the  other  hand,  encouraged  by  the 
evident  partiality  of  the  gods,  carried  on  their 
operation  with  redoubled  vigotu*.  Rewards  were 
proposed  for  the  man  who  should  first  mount 
the  walls,  an  honour  obtained  by  the  youthfol 
ardour  of  Chrysos.  The  city  was  thus  taken  by 
assault ;  the  fortifications  were  demolished,  the 
houses  burnt,  and  the  inhabitants  treated  wi^  a 
severity  proportioned  to  the  atrocious  enormity 
of  their  own  crimes,  and  the  exaq^ierated  resent- 
ment of  the  victors. 
Consecra-  The  conunand  of  Apollo,  however,  was  not 
cSai^*  completely  executed  by  the  destruction  of  the 
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Crissean  capita!.  Part  of  that  impious  comtrmnity  c  H  A  F. 

still  subsisted  in  the  maritime  town  of  Cirrha,  the  , ^ 

reduction  of  which  must  have  presented  great 
difficulties  to  the  Amphictyons,  since  it  was  neces- 
sary for  them  a  third  time  to  have  recourse  to  the 
oracle.  The  answer  ddivered  on  this  occasion 
was  involved  in  twofold  obscurity.  The  words 
of  the  god,  at  all  times  dark  and  doubtful,  now 
seemed  absohitely  unintelligible,  since  he  made 
the  taking  of  Cirrha,  an  event  which  there  was 
everyreason  to  expect,  depend  on  a  circumstance 
that  appeared  at  first  sight  impossible.  "  You 
•*  shall  not  overturn,"  said  he,  ^  the  lofty  towers 
*«  of  Cirrha,  until  the  foaming  billows  of  blue-eyed 
•*  Amphitrit6  beat  against  the  resounding  shores 
"  of  the  Holy  Land.*'  How  could  the  sea  be  con- 
veyed for  several  leagues  over  rocks  and  moun- 
tains, so  that  its  waves  might  dash  against  the 
craggy  precipices  of  Parnassus,  which  surround 
the  sacred  groves  of  Delphi  ?  This  was  an  enigma 
which  the  oldest  and  most  experienced  members 
of  the  Amphictyonic  council  acknowledged  them- 
selves unable  to  explain.  The  condition  on  which 
success  was  promised  them,  seemed  incapable  of 
being  ftilfilled;  the  inhabitants  cmT  Cirrha  flattered 
themselves  with  hopes  of  unalterable  security ; 
and  the  wisest  of  the  Amphictyons  gave  their  opi- 
nion^ that  there  was  good  reason  to  abandon  an 
enterprise  which  seemed  disagreeable  to  Apdlo, 
by  whose  advice  the  war  had  been  originally 
undertaken. 

While  these  sentiments  universally  prevailed  ad^  ty 
in  both  armies,  Solon,  the  Athenian,  alone  ven*       ^ 
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CHAP,  tured  to  propose  an  advice  more  advantageous 
for  the  confederates,  as  well  as  more  honourable 
for  the  holy  shrine.  His  superior  wisdom  taught 
him  the  impiety  of  supposing  that  the  god  should 
require  an  impossibility  as  the  condition  of  hap- 
pijy  terminating  a  war,  the  first  measures  of 
which  he  had  himself  suggested  or  approved. 
It  exceeded,  indeed,  human  power  to  remove 
the  sea  to  the  boundary  6f  the  Holy  Land ;  but 
by  extending  this  boundary,  it  was  possible  to 
make  the  Holy  Land  communicate  with  the  sea. 
This  might  easily  be  accomplished,  since  it  suf- 
ficed for  that  purpose  to  consecrate  the  interme- 
diate space  with  the  same  ceremonies  which  had 
formerly  been  employed  in  dedicating  the  Del- 
phian territory.  ^ 

and  put  in  The  Opinion  of  Solon,  proposed  with  much 
solemn  gravity,  was  honoured  with  the  unani- 
mous approbation  of  his  associates.  Every  one 
now  wondered  that  he  himself  should  not  have 
hit  on  an  expedient  which  seemed  so  natural  and 
so  obvious.  Preparations  were  immediately  made 
for  carrying  it  into  execution,  and  the  property 
of  the  Cirrhean  plain  was  surrendered  to  the 
god  with  the  most  pompous  formality ;  the  Am- 
phictyons,  either  not  considering  that  they  be- 
stowed on  Apollo  what,  as  it  was  not  their  own, 
they  had  not  a  right  to  alienate ;  or,  if  this  idea 
occurred,  easily  persuading  themselves  that  the 
piety  of  the  application  would  atone  for  the  de- 
fect of  the  title.  Jj 

*»  Plutarch,  in  Solon.    Pausan.  in  Phoc. 
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When  the  senators  had  performed  the  conse-  chap. 
cration,  the  soldiers  assailed  the  walls  of  Cirrha  y    ^', 
with  the  increasing  activity  of  re-animated  hope.  Cirrha  . 
That  place,  as  well  as  the  dependent  town  of  ^oi^ 
Anticirrha,  situate  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  2»«n««  ^^ 
creek,  soon  submitted  to  their  arms.     The  im- 
pious and  devoted  citizens  were  either  put  to  the 
sword,  or  dragged  into  captivity.    The  Crissean 
community,  formerly  so  rich  and  flourishing  was 
for  ever  extirpated.*    Their  lands   were  laid 
waste,  their  cities  demolished,  the  proud  monu- 
ments of  their  victories  levelled  with  the  ground ; 
and  the  port  of  Cirrha,  which  was  allowed  to 
remain  as  a  convenient  harbour  for  Delphi,  sub- 
sisted as  the  only  vestige  of  their  ancient  gran- 
deur.    The  territory,  as  it  had  been  condemned 
by  the  divine  will  to  perpetual  sterility,   long 
continued  uncultivated  ;  for  the  Delphians  were 
not  obliged  to  labour  the  ground  in  order  to 
acquire  the  necessaries,    the   accommodations, 
and   even  the  highest  luxuries  of  life.     The  su- 
perstition   of  the  age  furnished  an    abundant 
resource  to  supply  their  wants;  the  granaries  of 
Apollo    filled  spontaneously;   and,  to  use  the 
figurative  style  of  an  ancient  author,  the  land 
unploughed  and  unsown  by  the  industry  of  man, 
flourished  in  the  richest  luxuriance  under  the 
culture  of  the  god.  ^ 

The  successful  event  of  a  war  begun,  carried  Th^hmy 
on,  and  concluded  under  the  respectable  saric-  Jbcmrtd 

**  j9£ichin.  in  Ctesiphont. 

•?  Efurro  rA  rtofra  vwo  ytt^fy^  ^^«  ••V*     LuOIAN.  PhalUT,  li. 
VOL.  I.  Q 
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tion  of  the  Amphictyonic  council,  was  celebrated 
with  all  the  pomp  and  festivity  congenial  to  the 
wATceie-  Grecian  character.  According  to  an  ancient 
Sie'i^-**^  and  sacred  institution,  the  several  republics 
thian  were  accustomed,  by  public  shows,  to  comme- 
Siymp.  morate  their  respective  victories.  Wlien  dif» 
A^.590  ^^^^^*  communities  had  employed  their  joint 
•  efforts  in  the  same  glorious  enterprise,  the  gratefiil 

triumph  was  exhibited  with  a  proportional  in- 
crease of  magnificence ;  but  the  fortunate  exploits 
of  gods  and  heroes,  which  had  extensively  bene- 
fited the  whole  Grecian  name,  were  distin- 
guished by  such  peculiar  and  transcendent 
honours  as  eclipsed  the  splendour  of  all  other  so- 
lemnities. While*each  republic  paid  the  tribute  of 
provincial  festivals  to  the  memory  of  its  parti- 
cular benefactors,  the  whole  nation  were  con- 
cerned in  acknowledghig  the  bountiful  goodness 
of  Jupiter,  the  protecting  aid  of  Neptune,  the 
unerring  wisdom  of  Apollo,  and  the  unrivalled 
labours  of  Hercules.  Hence  the  Olympian, 
Isthmian,  Pythian,  and  Nemeian  games,  which, 
though  alike  founded  on  the  same  principle  of 
pious  gratitude,  were,  from  their  first  establish- 
ment, distinguished  by  the  different  ceremo- 
nies, and  respectively  consecrated  to  separate 
divinities. 

The  Amphictyons  were  principally  indebted 
to  the  prudent  admonitions  of  Apollo  for  the 
fortunate  issue  of  a  war  undertaken  by  his  au- 
thority J  it  therefore  became  them,  while  they 
rejoiced  in  the  happy  success  of  their  ^rms,  to 
offer  respectful  thanks  to  the  god.     These  ob-' 
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jects  might  easily  be  conjoined  in  the  pliant  chap. 
texture  of  ancient  superstition,  since  the  cele-  ^ ^^'j 
bration  of  the  Pythian  games,  which  had  been 
interrupted  by  a  long  train  of  wars  and  calami- 
ties, would  form  an  entertainment  not  less 
agreeable  to  the  supposed  dictates  of  piety,  than 
adapted  to  the  natural  demands  of  pleasure. 

The  festival  re-established  on  this  memorable  Thb  fwti- 
occasion  in  honour  of  Apollo,  is  mentioned  by  L,i8h'^"" 
ancient  historians,  on  account  of  two  remarkable  ""^^^  ^'l* 

preceding 

circumstances  by  which  it  was  distinguished,  by  two 
Instead  of  the  scanty  rewards  usually  distributed  rtlacw! 
among  tlie  gymnastic  combatants  at  other  public 
solemnities,  the  Amphictyons  bestowed  on  the 
victors  the  most  precious  spoils  of  the  cities 
Crissa  and  Cirrha.  The  exhibitions  of  poetry 
and  music  had  hitherto  been  united  in  all  the 
Grecian  festivals,  and  the  laurel  crown  had  been 
adjudged  to  the  poet-musician,  who  enlivened 
the  compositions  of  his  genius  by  the  sound  of 
his  lyre.  The  Amphictyons  for  the  first  tim« 
separated  the  kindred  arts ;  proposed  prizes  of 
instrumental  music  unaccompaaied  with  poetry, 
and  thus  afforded  an  opportunity  to  candidates 
for  fame  to  display  superior  merit  in  their  re* 
spective  departments  of  the  same  profession. 

These  are  the  only  particulars  concerning  the  Sf"^^^^ 
re-establishment  of  the  Pythian  games  which  games, 
seemed  worthy  the  observation  oi:  Grecian  au- 
thors, whose  works  were  addressed  to  men  who 
knew  by  experience  and  observation  the  nature 
and  tendency  of  their  domestic  institutions.  But 
a  more  copious  explanation  is  required,  to  satisfy 

Q  2 
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the  curiosity  of  the  modern  reader.  The  sacred 
games  of  Greece  cannot  be  illustrated  by  a  com- 
parison with  any  thing  similar  in  the  present 
age ;  they  were  intimately  connected  with  the 
whole  system  of  ancient  polity,  whether  civil  or 
religious;  they  were  attended  with  very  ex- 
traordinary effects,  both  of  a  natural  and  moral 
kind  ;  and  on  all  these  accounts  they  merit  par- 
ticular  attention  in  a  work  which  professes  to 
combine  with  the  history  of  arts  that  of  arms, 
and  to  contemplate  the  varying  picture  of  human 
manners,  as  well  as  the  transient  revolutions  of 
war  and  empire. 

In  their  most  perfect  form,  the  sacred  games 
consisted  in  the  exhibitions  of  the  Stadium  and 
Hippodrome,  accompanied  by  the  more  refined 
entertainments  of  music  and  poetry.  The  Olym- 
pic .Stadiiun  took  its  name  from  the  measure  of 
length  most  commonly  employed  by  the  Greeks, 
consisting  of  the  eighth  part  of  a  Grecian  mile,  or 
six  hundred  and  thirty  English  feet  The  Stadium, 
still  remaining  at  Athens,  has  been  accurately 
measured  by  our  travellers,  and  is  an  hundred 
and  twenty-five  geometrical  paces  in  length,  and 
twenty-seven  in  breadth :  it  forms  a  long  and 
lofly  terrace  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilyssus,  and  its 
sides  were  anciently  built  of  white  marble.  That 
of  Olympia  was  probably  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions, but  far  less  magnificent,  being  entirely 
composed  of  earth.  The  one  extremity  c(m- 
tained  an  elevated  throne,  appropriated  for  the 
judges  of  the  games,  and  a  marble  altar,  on 
which  the  priestess  of  Ceres,  and  other  privi- 

10 
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leged  virgins,  sat  to  behold  a  solemnity  from 
which  the  rest  of  their  sex  were  rigorously  ex- 
eluded.  •  At  the  other  extremity  was  the  tomb 
of  Endymion,  the  favourite  of  chaste  Diana. 
The  stadium  was  divided  by  pillars  into  two 
courses.  The  five  gymnastic  exercises,  so  much 
celebrated  by  all  the  writers  of  antiquity,  and 
so  accurately  described  by  Homer,  Pindar,  So- 
phocles, and  Pausanias,  begau  with  the  foot- 
race, which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  most 
ancient,  and  which  always  retained  the  preroga- 
tive of  distinguishing  the  Olympiads  by  the 
name  of  the  victorious  racer.  The  exercise  at 
first  consisted  in  running  naked  from  the  one 
end  of  the  Stadium  to  the  other.  The  course 
was  afterwards  doubled,  and  at  length  the 
competitors  were  required  to  pass  the  goal 
three,  six,  and  even  twelve  times,  before  they 
could  be  entitled  to  the  prize.  Motives  of 
utility  introduced  the  race  of  men  loaded  with 
heavy  armour,  which  rendered  this  exercise  a 
contest  of  strength  as  well  as  of  swiftness* 
2.  The  second  trial  of  agility  consisted  in  leaping, 
the  competitors  endeavouring  to  surpass  each 
other  in  the  length,  without  regard  to  the 
height  of  their  leap.  They  carried  in  their 
hands  weights  of  lead,  through  the  perforations 
of  which  their  fingers  passed  as  through  the 
handle  of  a  shield,  and  by  these  they  poised, 
and  impelled  forwards,  their  bodies.  The  per- 
fection attained  in  this  exercise  must  have  fkr 
exceeded  the  experience  of  modern  times,  if  we 

Q  3 
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can  believe  that  Phaulus  of  Crotona**  leaped 
fif ly-two  feet.  3.  The  wrestling  of  the  ancients 
required  equal  strength  and  agility.  •  It  was 
chiefly  remarkable  on  account  of  the  oil  and  sand 
with  which  they  rubbed  their  bodies,  in  order 
to  supple  their  joints,  to  prevent  excessive  per- 
spiration, and  to  elude  the  grasp  of  their  antago- 
nists. The  wrestlers  were  matched  by  lot,  and 
the  prize  was  adjudged  to  him  who  had  thrice 
thrown  his  adversary  on  the  ground.  4.  The 
two  following  exercises  tried  chiefly  the  strength 
of  the  arms.  The  first  consisted  in  throwing  a 
huge  mass  of  polished  iron,  brass,  or  stone,  of 
a  circular  form  resembling  a  shield,  but  without 
handle  or  thong.  It  was  called  the  disk,  and 
thrown  under  the  hand  as  the  quoit  is  in  Eng- 
land. The  object  of  the  competitors  was  to 
surpass  each  other  in  tlie  length  of  the  cast. 
Akm  to  this  was  the  art  of  darting  the  javelin, 
which,  as  that  weapon  was  directed  at  a  mark» 
required  steadiness  of  eye  as  well  as  dexte- 
rity of  hand.  5.  The  last  of  the  gymnastic 
exercises,  both  in  order  and  in  esteem,  was  that 
of  boxing.  It  was  sometimes  performed  by  the 
naked  fist,  and  sometimes  widi  tbe  formidable 
caestus,  composed  of  raw  hides  lined  with  metal. 
Before  the  victory  could  be  decided,  it  was  ne- 
cessary, from  the  nature  of  that  exercise,  that 
one  of  the  combatants  should  acknowledge  his 
defeat ;  a  condition  which  seemed  so  incon^st- 
ent  with  the  obstinacy  of  Grecian  valour,  that  few 

^  Pauianbs,  p.  624. 
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ventured  to  contend  in  this  dangerous  amuse-  CHAP, 
ment  The  laws  of  Sparta  absolutely  prohibited  v  J^'  . 
her  citizens  from  ever  engaging  in  it,  because  a 
Spartan  was  taught  to  disdain  saving  his  life  by 
yielding  to  an  opponent.  Another  reason,  no 
less  remarkable,  tended  still  more  to  degrade  the 
exercise  of  boxing.  Besides  strength  and  agility, 
the  success  of  the  boxer  it  was  thought,  depended 
on  a  certain  ponderous  fleshiness  of  arm,  which 
unfitted  him  to  engage  in  any  other  contest. 
The  regimen  required  for  keeping  up  his  cor- 
pulency, so  necessary  for  the  defence  of  his 
bones  against  the  weight  of  blows,  was  alto^ 
gether  incompatible  with  the  life  of  a  soldier ;  a 
life  of  hardship  and  inequality,  and  continually 
exposed  to  the  want  of  rest,  of  provisions,  and 
of  sleep. 

These  were  the  five  gymnastic  exercises  in 
which  the  Grecian  youth  were  trained  with  so 
much  care,  and  to  which  they  applied  with  so 
much  emulation.  But  besides  these  simple 
sports,  there  were  two  others  formed  of  their 
various  combination ;  the  Pancratium,  which 
consisted  of  wrestling  and  boxing;  and  the 
Pentathlon,  in  which  all  the  five  were  united ; 
and  to  excel  iji  such  complicated  exercises  re- 
quired an  education  and  way  of  living  not  ne- 
cessary to  be  observed  by  those  who  contended 
in  the  simple  feats  of  strength  and  agility,  and 
which  was  scarcely  compatible  with  the  study  of 
any  other  than  the  athletic  profession. 

The  Hippodrome,  or  ground  allotted  for  the  The  Hip- 

.  *^  podrome 
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c  U  A  P.  horse-races,  was  twice  as  long  as  the  Stadium  ^, 
V  y^j  and  sufficiently  spacious  to  allow  forty  chariots 
sodBquet-  to  drive  abreast.^  The  chariot-race  was  insti- 
^^'  tuted  at  Olympia  aboi^t  an  hundred  years  after 
the  regular  celebration*  of  the  gamesi,  and  that 
of  riding  horses  twenty  years  later.  These  war- 
like sports  followed  the  same  progress  with  the 
military  art,  of  which  they  were  the  image,  and 
in  which  the  use  of  chariots  long  preceded  that 
of  cavalry.  The  cars  of  the  Greeks,  as  evi- 
dently appears  from  their  medals,  were  low, 
open  behind,  furnished  with  only  two  wheels, 
and  unprovided  with  any  seat  for  the  drivers, 
who  stood  with  much  difficulty  in  the  body  of 
their  vehicles,  while  they  commanded  four 
horses,  which  were  not  paired  but  formed  on  one 
line.  Notwithstanding  this  inconvenient  posture, 
they  performed  six  and  sometimes  twelve  rounds 
of  the  Hippodrome,  amounting  to  six  Grecian 
miles,  of  eight  hundred  paces  each,  of  which  an 
English  mile  contains  one  thousand  five  hundred 
and  fifty.  The  Grecian  heroes  excelled,  dining 
the  heroic  ages,  in  this  dangerous  exercise  ;  but 
in  later  times  ^he  owners  of  the  horses  were  al- 
lowed to  employ  a  charioteer,  which  enlarged 
the  sphere  of  candidates  for  the  Olympic  prize, 
by  admitting  many  foreign  princes,  as  well  as 
the  wealthy  ladies  of  Macedon  and  Laconia,  who 
could  not  appear  in  person  at  this  important 
solemnity.  Though  riding  horses  were  not  so 
early  employed  as  chariots,  either  at  the  games, 
or  in  war,  yet  we  cannot  believe,  with  a  fanciftd 

t  Hetychiut.  ^  Pausan.  I.  vi.  p.  38tf.  &  390. 
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writer'*,  that  this  circumstance  should  have  been 
occasioned  by  the  timidity  of  the  Greeks  to 
mount  on  horseback  ;  for  we  learn  from  Homer, 
that,  even  in  the  most  ancient  times,  they  were 
acquainted  with  all  the  feats  of  dexterity  prac- 
tised by  our  most  accomplished  jockies.  ^  But 
before  the  Persian  war,  the  poverty  of  the  Greeks 
prevented  them  from  importing  foreign  horses, 
and  their  domestic  breed  was  naturally  of  an 
inferior  kind  to  those  of  Asia  and  Afnca.  The 
Spartans  first  employed  them  in  battle  during 
their  wars  with  the  Messenians.  In  the  Persian 
expedition,  Xerxes  tried  the  mettle  of  the  Per- 
sian, against  the  Thessalian  horses,  and  the  former  ^ 
carried  off  the  palm  in  every  contest.  For  a  con- 
siderable time  afler  the  shameful  retreat  of  that 
haughty  monarch,  the  Athenians,  who  then 
formed  the  most  powerful  community  of  Greece, 
had  a  squadron  of  only  three  hundred  horse- 
men :  and  it  was  not  till  that  ambitious  republic 
had  begun  to  extend  her  dominion  over  the  in- 
ferior states,  that  she  seriously  applied  to  the 
improvement  of  her  cavalry. 

While  the  Greeks  thus  acquired  the  accom-  Themuu- 
plishments  of  the  body,  and  displayed  at  Olym-  ^nmenu. 
pia  their  skill  in  horsemanship,  and  their  vigour 
in  the  gymnastic  exercises,  the  more  refined  en- 
tertainments  of  the  fancy  were  not  neglected  ; 
and  the  agreeable  productions  of  music  and 
poetry  added  lustre  and  eloquence  to  every 
Grecian  solemnity.  It  is  well  observed  by  the 
only  ancient  writer  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for       "^  - 

»'  The  Chevalier  Folard.  '*  Ib'ad  xv.  vcr.  679. 
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CHAP,  a^  historical  account  of  Grecian  music,  that  the 
^-  arts  of  peace,  as  they  are  more  agreeable  and 
more  useful  than  those  of  war,  demand,  in  a  su- 
perior degree,  the  regard  of  the  historian.  If 
this  had  been  the  general  opinion  of  authors, 
the  study  of  their  works  would  be  equally  en- 
tertaining and  instructive.  The  writer  of  history 
would  explain  the  various  discoveries  which 
happUy  tend  to  improve  and  to  embellish  social 
life ;  by  introducing  scenes  of  gaiety  and  plear 
sure,  he  would  diversify  the  eternal  theme  of 
human  misery ;  and  whUe  he  expatiated  on  the 
crimes  and  calamities  of  men,  he  would  not  n^ 
gleet  to  point  out  the  means  best  adapted  to  pre- 
vent the  perpetration  of  the  one,  and  to  soothe 
the  suffering  of  the  other.  But  the  Greek  his- 
torians have  not  attempted  to  afford  us  this  im- 
portant information ;  they  enlarge  copiously  on . 
such  topics  as  are  adapted  to  the  use  of  their 
countrjrmen ;  and  they  preserve  the  most  morti- 
fying silence  concerning  those  subjects  which 
deservedly  excite  the  curiosity  of  later  ages.  Of 
all  the  arts  cultivated  by  the  ingenuity  of  their 
contemporaries,  ndusic  was  the  most  connected 
with  religion,  government,  and  manners ;  and 
the  effects  ascribed  to  Grecian  music  are  num- 
bered among  the  most  singular  as  well  as  the 
most  authentic  of  all  recorded  events  * ;  yet  as 

¥  The  continual  oomplainto  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  prove  that  the 
music  of  their  age  had  greatly  degenerated  from  its  ancient  dignity. 
It  aftenrardt  continued,  like  all  the  other  arts,  gradually  to  decline ; 
yet,  in  the  second  century  before  Christ,  the  grare,  judicious,  and 
wdUnformed'Polybius  apcribes  the  most  e^traordiuary  eSktU  to  tlie 
Grecian  music.    Polybius,  1.  ir.  c.  so.  et  seq. 
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to  the  nature,  the  origin,  the  progress,  the  per- 
fection, in  one  word,  the  history  of  this  art,  we 
can  know  little  more  than  what  we  learn  from 
the  musical  treatise  of  Plutarch,  a  worlc  ex- 
tremely short  and  imperfect,  obscure  through- 
out, and  in  many  parts  unintelligible.  ^ 

Without  much  historical  information,  how-  whvin- 
ever,  we  may  venture  to  explain  the  introduction  ^^"^^^b, 
of  musical  entertainments  at  the  four  public  Hcgamei. 
solemnities.  These  grand  spectacles  were  des- 
tined to  exhibit  an  embellished  representation 
of  the  ordinary  transactions  of  real  life,  and 
while  the  gymnastic  and  equestrian  exercises 
represented  the  image  of  war,  the  most  serious 
occupation  of  the  Greeks,  music  recallecf  the 
memory  of  religion  and  love,  their  most  agree- 
able amusements.  Besides  this,  as  music  in  Estentof 
those  early  times  was  closely  connected  with 
poetry*^,  and  as  the  use  of  composition  in  prose 
was  not  known  in  Greece  till  the  time  of  Phere- 
cydes  of  Syros,  and  Cadmus  of  Miletus,  who 
flourished  only  five  hundred  and  forty^-four  years 
before  Christ  ••,  the  name  of  music  naturally 
comprehended  all  the  learning  of  the  age;  and 
to  obtain  the  prize  in  the  musical  ccmtests,  was 
equivalent  to  the  glory  of  being  declared  supe- 
rior to  the  rest  of  mankind,  in  mental  abilities 
and  endowments. 

M  M.  Burette,  a  French  physician,  hat  translated  this  treatise,  in 
the  tenth  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy,  &c.  He  finds 
fewer  difficulties  in  it,  than  present  themselves  to  men  far  better  ae- 
quiunted  viith  the  theory  and  practice  of  this  elegant  art.  See 
Burney  on  Music,  vol.  L  p.  $6. 

^  The  same  word  signified  a  song  and  a  poem,  a  musician  and  a 
poet ;  ttdatj  offfurra ;  »^i,  o»9m(oi,  aoi9oi,  Hesych.  **  Strabo,  I.  i. 
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•These  abilities  and  endowments  were  anciently 
regarded  in  proportion  to  their  utility.  Before 
Purpose))  the  practice  of  writing  was  introduced,  the  his- 
i^wiap-  ^^^y  ^f  P^«t  events  could  be  preserved  only  by 
plied.  tradition  j  and  tradition  was  rendered  more  sure 
and  permanent  by  being  committed  to  the  safe 
protection  of  harmonious  numbers.  ^  The  cus- 
tomary oflSces  of  religion  were  celebrated  in 
poetical  composition,  and  the  various  hymns 
appropriated  to  the  worship  of  particular  divini- 
ties, were  retained  by  the  faithful  memory  of 
their  respective  votaries.  The  tuneful  tribe, 
who  were  thus  employed  to  extol  the  bounty  of 
the  gods,  to  exalt  the  glory  of  heroes,  and  to 
record  and  perpetuate  the  accumulated  wisdom 
of  antiquity,  condescended  also  to  regulate  the 
duties,  and  to  improve  the  pleasures  of  private 
life.  The  same  bards  who  taught  the  men  to  be 
brave,  exhorted  the  women  to  be  chaste.*® 
Poetry,  together  with  the  sister  arts  of  music 
and  dancing,  are  elegantly  called  by  Homer  the 
chief  ornaments  of  the  feast.  The  poet-musician 
quelled  seditions  in  states  ^,  and  maintained  the 
domestic  quiet  of  families ;  while  he  published 
laws  of  the  most  extensive  influence  over  the 
whole  community,  he  disdained  not  to  animate 
the  humble  but  necessary  labours  of  the  me- 
chanic ;   every  profession  in  society,  even  the 

37  As  8c  cnrccy  6  wtj^os  Aoyos  naramctumirfuyos  fUfoifM  tb  wonfruca  crc* 
npmrifa  yap  ii  vvtifrucif  mcrmricffvif  waptfKBw  cis  to  /itffor. 

Straboy  Li. 
3*  Of  this  we  have  an  example  in  Homer's  Demodicui. 
39  See  what  is  said  above  of  T/rtsus,  p.  188. 
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meanest  and  most  vulgar,  was  encouraged  and  chap. 
adorned  by  its  particular  song  ^  j  and  the  most  ,^\ 
ordinary  transactions  of  common  life,  however 
trivial  and  low  and  uninteresting  in  themselves, 
were  heightened  and  ennobled  by  the  combined 
charms  of  music  and  poetry. 

The  degree  of  perfection  in  which  these  arts 
are  found  in  any  country,  depends  on  the  lan- 
guage and  character  of  the  people  by  whom  they 
are  cultivated.  Of  this  there  is  abundant  proof 
in  the  history  of  ancient,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
modem  nations.  The  melancholy,  stern  ^\  atro- 
cious, and  unrelenting  temper  of  the  £gyptia|\s 
(the  supposed  instructors  of  Greece),  disqualified 
that  nation  either  for  improving  or  for  relishing 
the  beauties  of  harmony.  The  harsh  dissonance 
of  the  eastern  languages,  their  deficiency  in 
vowels,  and  the  inflexible  thickness  of  th^ 
sounds,  rendered  them  but  little  susceptible  of 
musical  composition.     The  music  of  the  Egyp- 

^  See  Athensus  passim,  and  the  discourses  on  the  Greek  songs, 
in  the  3d  volume  of  the  excellent  selection  of  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy. 

**  The  nature  of  the  government  furnishes  another  reason  for  Che 
imperfection  of  Egjrptian  music.  Homer  characterises  Egypt  by 
the  epithet  iruepos,  bitter,  to  denote  the  ri^d  severity  of  the  laws. 
Among  that  grave  and  formal  people,  the  hours  of  amusement,  as 
well  as  of  business,  were  prescribed  by  law.  There  was  a  particu- 
lar time  o^  the  day,  not  only  for  attending  the  courts  of  justice,  but 
for  walking,  bathing,  and  even  for  performing  the  duties  of  matri- 
mony. Diodor.  Siculus.  Poetry;  music,  sculpture,  and  all  other 
arts,  were  regulated  by  express  statute ;  and,  if  we  may  believe 
Plato,  continued  invariable  for  many  thousand  years.  Plato  de  Le- 
gibus.  The  austerity  and  restraints  of  despotism  are  inconsistent 
with  that  flowing  freedom  of  genius  necessary  to  the  perfection  of 
poetry. 
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CHAR  tians  and  Orientals  therefore  dq[)ended  rather 
y-^,  on  the  quantity  than  the  quality  of  sound ;  and 
the  principal  object  of  their  art  was  rather  to 
rouse  the  attention  by  noise,  than  to  charm  the 
soul  by  melody, 
lu  origin.       The  language  and  manners  of  the  Greeks 
were  of  a  diflferent  and  a  far  superior  kind  to 
those  of  the  neighbouring  nations.     Hence  may 
be  deduced  the  origin  and  peculiar  excellence 
of  their  music,  which,    though  injudiciously^ 
ascribed  to  the  invention  of   Thracians,  My- 
sians,  and  other  barbarous  strangers,  must  have 
been  the  natural  production  of  Grecian  genius, 
since  the  three  most  ancient  modes  of  music 
were  the  Dorian,    Ionian,   and  Eolian,    corre- 
sponding with  the  three  great  divisions  of  the 
Hellenic  race,  and  the  three  principal  distinc- 
tions of  the  Hellenic  tongue.  ^ 
Causes  of       The  perfection  of  language  as  well   as  of 
tion^Se  music,  depends  on  the  melody  of  its  sounds ; 
Grecian     their  measure  or  rhythm;   their  variety;  and 
aodm^c  their  suitableness  to  the  subject  which  they  are 
meant  to  describe  or  to  express.     The  circum- 
stances of  the  Greeks  in  the  earUest  periods  of 
their  society^  rendered  them  peculiarly  atten- 
tive to  all  these  objects.     They  lived  continually 
in  crowds;  all  matters  of  consequence  were  de- 

«*  While  detractioii  referred  the  discovery  of  music  io  strangers, 
vdtdiy  referred  it  to  the  gods;  and  both  accounu  senre  to  prove  the 
great  antiquity  of  the  art.    Plut.  de  Music. 

^  We  owe  the  knowledge  of  tiiifr  important  drcumstance  to  He- 
Mclides  of  Pontus,  the  contemporary  and  scholar  of  Plato.  His 
words  are  cited  by  Athenseus,  1.  xiv;  ««  See  above,  chap.  ii. 
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cided  by  the  Voice  of  the  assetnbly ;  and,  tiext  to  chap. 
the  force  of  his  arm,  6Vtery  Warrior  felt  himself  ^  ^^\ 
indebted  to  the  persuasivie  accents  of  his  ton^e. 
The  perpetual  necessity  of  employing  the  power 
of  eloquence  during  the  infancy  of  their  political 
state,  made  them  retain  the  original  tones  and 
cadences  by  which  men,  as  yel  impractised  in 
the  use  of  arbitrary  signs,  had  made  known  their 
affections  and  their  wants*  These  tones  and  ca- 
dences, imitating  the  language  of  action  (the 
first  and  most  natural  language  of  savages),  pos- 
sessed a  degree  of  energy  and  of  warmth  which 
can  never  be  attained  by  the  mere  artifice  of 
articulate  sounds.  ^  By  uniting  them  to  these 
sounds,  the  Greeks  gave  all  the  force  of  a  natural, 
to  an  arbitrary  sign.  Music  and  action  were  in- 
corporated in  the  substance  of  their  speech; 
and  the  descriptive  power  of  words  was^extended 
to  all  those  objects  which  can  be  characterised 
by  sound  and  motion,  or  which  the  various  modi- 
fications of  these  qualities  can  suggest  to  the 
mind  of  msm. 

A  language,  thus  founded  on  the  broad  basis 
of  nature,  contained  within  itself  the  fruitful 
seeds  of  the  imitative  arts,  and  the  rich  materials 
of  all  that  is  beautffid  and  grand  in  literary  com- 
position. ^    It  is  a  subject  of  equal  curiosity  and 

«»  See  an  excellent  discoune  of  the  Abb^  Amaut,  on  the  Or66k 
accents,  in  the  3d  volume  of  the  Choix  de  Memoirs. 

^  These  words  very  adequately  express  the  rfivs  and  the  koXos 
of  Dionysius,  de  Struct^  Drat.  The  ingenious  and  philosophical 
critic  ranges  under  two  heads^  the  qualities  of  style  fitted  to  please 
the  ear  and  the  imagihiition.  These  are  the  sweet  and  the^/mr. 
Under  the  first  are  contained  smoothness,  beauty,  grace,  persuasion. 
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CHAP,  importance,  to  examine  how  these  materials 
^  _^'  ,  were  wrought  up,  and  how  these  seeds  were  un- 
folded. In  attempting,  with  much  diffidence, 
to  give  some  account  of  this  delicate  and  refined 
operation,  we  shall  observe  the  division  above- 
mentioned,  and  consider  the  melodyj  measure^ 
variety f  and  expression  of  the  Grecian  poetry 
and  music ;  arts  once  deemed  so  intimately  con- 
nected, that  their  disjunction  at  the  Pythian 
games,  of  which  we  have  already  taken  notice, 
was  emphatically  compared  by  ancient  writers 
to  the  separation  of  the  soul  and  body. 
Melody  of  The  pleasure  arising  from  the  agreeable  suc- 
^*"**^'  cession  of  sounds  depends  either  on  the  combin- 
ation of  letters,  or  on  that  of  musical  tones.  ^ 
The  attention  which  the  Greek  paid  to  the 
former,  is  evident  from  the  whole  structure  of 
their  language.  Wherever  propriety  permits  ^, 
they  always  employ  full,  open,  and  magnifi- 
cent^ sounds  ;  innumerable  rules  of  flexion 
and  derivation  are  founded  merely  on  the 
pleasure  of  the  ear  j  and  the  great  principle  of 
the  fine  arts,  to  move  and  affect,  without  fa- 
tiguing the  senses,  cannot  be  better  illustrated 


&c.  Under  the  second,  dignity,  weight,  magnificence^  and  force. 
The  two  kinds  of  style  have  a  similar  relation  to  each  other,  which 
the  pleasures  of  the  taste,  expressed  by  the  word  lySvr,  have  to  those 
of  the  eye,  expressed  by  icoXor. 

47  Dionysius  comprehends  both  under  the  word  /ttXof,  melody. 

^  The  T«  vpcirey,  Dionysius  observes,  may  sometimes  require 
harsh,  dote,  and  disagreeable  sounds. 

^  The  /Aeya^oT/yc1rf  r  of  Dionysius. 
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than  by  the  inimitable  coiiq)osition  ^  of  elemesits  chap. 
which  characterises  the  general  te:;ture  of  the  ,  7'^^ 
Grecian  tongue.  Whether  the  ancient  poets  and 
orator3  discovered  this  composition  by  investi- 
gation, or  only  preferred  it  from  taste,  is  a 
question  that  may  be  easily  answered,  if  we  re- 
flect, that  such  a  discovery  by  investigation  sup* 
poses  am  acquaintance  with  the  most  abstruse 
principles  of  philosophy,  principles  altogether 
unknown  in  that  early  age,  during  which  the 
composition  of  elemental  sounds  attained  its 
highest  beauty  and  perfection.  We  may  there* 
fore  without  temerity  conclude,  that  sentiment 
first  directed  to  the  practice  of  those  rules  which 
reason  afterwards  approved ;  and  that  this  pro- 
gress equally  obtained  in  the  articulation  of 
voice,  and  the  intonation  of  sound. 

The  latter^  the  agreeable  composition  of  which  Melody  of 
is  properly  styled  melody,  was  improved  to  such  ^^^ 
an  extraordinary  degree  about  the  time  of 
Homer,  as  rendered  the  productions  of  Olympus, 
and  other  ancient  poet-musicians,  the  admiration 
of  all  succeeding  ages.  Unfortunately  for  the 
history  of  the  arts,  we  have  not  any  such  analysis 
of  the  music  of  Olympus,  as  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
camassus  has  left  us  of  the  poetry  of  Homer. 
We  are  informed,  however,  that  the  ancient  mcr 

^  As  all  languages  are  relative  to  the  organs  of  speech,  thej  may 
all  be  analized  into  about  twenty-four  letters,  or  elemental  sounds, 
the  combination  of  which  forms  the  wonderful  variety  of  language; 
a  variety  resulting  from  the  respective  characters  and  circnmstancef 
of  different  nations. 

VOL.  I.  R  . 
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fody  was  not  only  divided,  lifce  thfe  modehs  by 
toned  and  s^mitone^,  but  &1jk)  disdnguisted  by 
the  diedib,  or  qMaiter-tone ;  an  intiBtV&l  bf  which 
The  dif.  ;fl[)odem  inuBicians  rardy  mftkfe  use.  The  genufr 
J^^^*"  of  music,  regulated  by  this  i^tel^d,  a  genus  to 
which  the  most  powferftd  efi^ctis  are  ascribed  by 
ancient  writers,  wtt  known  by  the  namfe  of  the 
'enharmonic ;  the  ^ntis,  proceeding  by  Seftii- 
tohes,  was  cdled  the  chromatid ;  and  the  diat<mi^ 
which  denptes  a  ^r<:>gres^n  by  tones  tad  ttemi- 
tones,  e)cpressed  k  musicd  scale  nearly  resembling 
that  6f  tie  modem  nations  of  Eurq)e.  ^* 

Thtte  observations  ^iU  give  the  readfer  ttn 

idea  of  the  intervals  in  the  dififerent  genef^ 

which  is  all  that  w^  esli^  learn  on  this  sfubject 

ih)m  the  leahied  collection  ^i  Meibomius.      In 

none  of  the  musical  treatises   ih  that  cbHec- 

tioh  do  we  find  afay  specimen  of  anciient  melbdy ; 

nor  kte  We  enabled,  by  any  circnimstc^ee  men- 

tion&d  in  them,  to  aseertaiA  the  qualities  Niirhith 

Peculiar     forttifed  its  principal  merit.    The  ihVentkrti  of 

uS^hlr.  ^  fetihttnionic  genus  is  astrfbed  by  Wutarch 

inonicge-   fco  Olympus,  who  happening  to  ^ij)  Certain  in- 

pi^n^.      tervals  itt  the  diatonic  scale,  obserS^ed  the  btouty 

of  the  efffect,  and  the  peculiar  fbrce  ahd  chk- 

rkdter  #hith  the  regular  omission  xjif  the  satoe 

int^ivtib  bestowed  on  the  melody.      \JpdA  thi* 

observation,  he  is  said  to  ha¥e  founded  a  new 


«*  Itit«u£Bdettttoe)^>lainthtthingB)i|!niflad1qrCb^«^^ 
and  diatonic.    When,  or  why,  these  Dairies  wete  bestowed  on  the 
two  kinds  of  music  which  they  respectively  denote^  is  dtsfmied  Sy 
philologists ;  and  I  h^e  not  met  with  any  thing  on  the  subject  that 
seened  worthy  of  being  transcribed. 
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gehfts  of  music  temarkable  for  simplicity,  gravity, 
and  gtaiideur.  Theise  qualities  might,  doubtleto, 
be  produced  by  thfe  happy  discovery,  seconded  by 
the  lofty  genius  of  Olympus;  aftd  to  them,  per- 
haps,  we  may  refer  the  «nthusiashi  and  sublimity 
by  which  his  compositions  were  distinguished. 
The  employing  of  the  greater  inlcrvuh  supported 
the  dignity  and  character,  white  the  ute  of  the 
diesis  chidly  contributed  to  the  refitrement  attd 
delicacy  of  Grecian  music.  The  bold  separation 
of  notes  expressed  the  firmer  fedKugs,  and  de- 
scribed the  stronger  emotions  of  iSie  soul ;  while 
the  mor6  insensible  distinctions  of  sound  painted 
the  inhumerable  shades  and  faint  fluctuationii  tf 
pasisioki ;  as  when  the  voice  gradually  ascended 
thr6^h  the  smalfest  perceptible  divisions,  it 
would  admirably  express  the  progress  of  a  rfe- 
^^tful  but  ar^nt  affection,  unable  to  Ude,  yet 
iifHud  to  rfeve*!  it6  force,  and  striving  by  repeated 
eHkakB  to  d>^ircomfe  itB  nutdral  timidity. 

But  by  whatever  <x)njecture6  we  may  ei!tJ)liAi  Conneo 
the  powert  of  the  ^dent  enharmonio,  it  appe&rs  f^e^he 
from  the  umversal  cotisent  of  Greek  writers,  thit  ?^^^^^y  ®^ 
the  melddy  of  music  a:nd  of  language  difik*ed  only  anTm^o. 
in  degree,  not  in  kind.    TTie  variatioiis  of  Hccent^ 
for  f/w*  is  the  proper  word  to  expt^fefe  the  melody 
^f  language,  seldom  exceeded,  ih  common  dis- 
<>(mM6,  the  difference  of  three  iiotefe  and  a  half; 
#hh*li  miikes  Dionysius  obsei^Ve,  that  it  never  ex- 
eeedb  the  c<Whqf>dss  df  one  iuteival,  the  diapent^, 
ik  fifth.    Hfe  pretfends  hot,  hoirever,  timt  in 
Irhetdrieal  declamation^  ttie  fleixiofts  of  tJie  voice 

Ha 
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were  so  narrowly  circumscribed ;  tind  it  is  pro- 
bable that  in  poetry,  their  range  was  always  more 
extensive  than  in  the  most  animated  prose.  When 
the  poet  therefore  composed  his  verse>  he  was 
obliged  to  pay  an  equal  attention  to  accent  and  to 
quantity :  the  acuteness  and  gravity  of  sounds,  as 
well  as  the  length  and  shortness  of  syllables,  con- 
tributed to  the  effect  of  his  art ;  and  each  particu- 
lar word  having  not  only  its  determined  duration, 
but  its  appropriated  tones,  obtained  that  place  in 
the  verse  which  was  felt  to  be  most  agreeable  to 
the  ear,  and  best  adapted  to  the  subject.  The 
poet  therefore  naturally  performed  the  office  of 
the  musician,  and  clothed  his  own  thoughts  and 
sentiments  with  that  combination  of  soimds, 
which  rendered  them  most  beautiful  and  ex- 
pressive. 
Of  quaiN  As  accent  regulated  the  melody,  quantity  regu- 
rbjth'm.  latcd  the  rhythm  of  the  ancient  music.  The  most 
melodious  succession  of  tones,  however  flattering 
to  the  ear,  must  soon  become  tiresome  and  dis- 
gusting, when  coQtinued  {(without  interruption  or 
pause,  and  undistinguished  by  such  proportions 
of  duration,  as  are  readily  seized  and  measured 
by  the  senses.  This  truth  the  Greeks  illustrated 
by  a  comparison.  The  most  brilliant  composition 
of  colours  is  nothing  better,  they  observed,  than 
a*  gaudy 'show,  dazzling  the  sight  for  a  moment, 
but  passing  afterwards  disregarded  and  unob- 
served. But  to  this  showy  colouring  let, the 
painter  add  the  solid  beauties  of  design,  and  he 
will  convert  an  empty  amusement  of  the  eye, 
into  'an  elegant  entertainment  of  the   fancy. 
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What  design  is  to  colouring,  measure  is  to  me- 
lody.   It  is  measure  that  animates  the  song,  and 
which,  combined  with  the  inimitable  charms  of 
Grecian   verse,    produced   tliose   extraordinary 
effects,  which   the  ignorance  and  credulity  of 
early  ages  weakly  deemed  miraculous.   On  mea-  Of  pro- 
sure  principally  depended  the  differetit  modes  of  S'^^Son, 
music,  by  which  the  most  opposite  passions  were 
alternately  excited  in  the  mind ;  and  courage, 
pride,  timidity,  love,  anger,  resentment,  succes- 
sively diffused  through  a  numerous  assembly,  at 
the  will  of  a  skilful  composer.     The  difference 
of  modes,  indeed,  arose  also,  in  some  measure, 
from  the  difference  of  key ;  and  the  same  suc- 
cession of  sounds,  pronounced  with  various  de- 
grees of  acuteness  or  gravity,  may  doubtless  pro- 
duce effects  more  or  less  powerful :  but  dissimilar 
effects  it  never  can  produce ;  so  that  the  grandeur 
of  the  Doric,  the  polished  elegance  of  the  Ionic, 
the  soothing  sweetness  of  the  Eolic  mode  *^  must 
have  resulted  from  the  rhythm  or  measure,  which 
governing  the  movement  of  the  verse,  thereby 
determined  its  expression.        , 

Besides  these  three  modes,  formerly  mentioned 
as  the  original  invention  of  Greece,  the  natives 
of  that  country  gradually  adopted  several  others 
that  had  been  discoved  by  the  neighbouring  na- 
tions }  particularly  the  Phrygian,  consecrated  to 
religious  ceremonies ;  and  the  Lydian,  appro- 
priated to  the  expression  of  complaint  or  sorrow. 

^^  Lucian^  Harmon,  sub  initio,  et  Heradid.  apud  Athenaeum^  Lxiy. 
R3 
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CHAP,  TUe  vari^ty«  indee^^  at  length  bec^we  greater 
V  ^y*  >  than  can  be  easily  conceived  by  such  a?  are  uii- 
oftheva-  acquainte4  "with  the  mechanisjgi  of  ancient  Ian* 
pe^^on  gnages.  Every  species  of  verse  (and  of  vers? 
m^ST^*"  th?re  were  above  an  hundred  different  kinds) 
occasioned  a  change  of  musical  measure,  an4  in- 
tfod^ced  whi^t,  in  musical  language,  may  b^ 
called  4  different  time.  These  meayures  wer? 
onjjtobe  employed  agr^ably  to  the  rul^  of 
propriety  ^ndt  decoriuu,  which  had  been,  d^ 
covered  in  those  great  principles  of  natvre  %ql 
wh^iph  ail  rules  of  art  must  ultimately  b?  referred^ 
A  slow  q^cc^aion  of  lengthened  tones  e;scpr^4«e(| 
im)46rat;i9n  sgad  firiinness  ;  a^  rapid  in^uaUty  of 
xej^e  betr^ed  disorderly  and  ignoble  passiws  ; 
the  mjnd  was  traospprt^d  by  sudden  transitioiis» 
apd  rous^  by  impetuous  reit^ations  of  soupd  ; 
3^  gradu^  awent  pf  npte^  accord^id  with  aU  thpse 
afifectionip  which^  warm  apd  ez^pand  the  heart;  and 
tbe  coptrary  move^ient  naturally  coincided  with 
such  ^ptiw^nts  as  depress  the  spirits,  and  extin- 
guish the  generous  ardour  of  the  soul.  Having 
fixed,  with  the  most  accurikte  precision,  the  wid€ 
variety  oi  modes  and  genera^  tlie  Greeks  seldom 
ccmfpunded  them  iu  the  same  piece,  and  never 
applied  th^m  tp  any  subject  which  they  had  not 
been  origijwJly  destined  to  express.  The  natural 
perceptions  of  ta^t^  were  gradually  strengtljened 
by  habit ;  the  principlei^  of  music  were  clearly 
ascertained,  and  uqjversally  understood;  andpos- 
sessing  the  warmth  and  energy  of  the  language 
of  nature,  th^y  acquired  th^  p?rspicy;ty  and  ex- 
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tent  of  the  language  of  convention.      This  is  chap. 
justly  deemed    the  height  of  musical  perfec-  .    ^'  ^  j 
tion**;    and  to  this   height    the    Greeks    had 
attained,    in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century 
before  Christ 

»  The  question,  whether  th^  Greeks  ]p^ev  niu;^<^  }i;i  Dfit^  bus 
been  carefully  exaiftioed  by  M.  Burette  (Mempiret  de  I'Acai^iiue 
des  Inscriptions) ;  by  Rousseau  (  Dictionnaire  deMusique);  and  by 
JDr.  Bumey  (History  of  Music,  vol.  i.  p.  146,  et  seq.)  Tliese  wrken, 
who  are  ao  well  entitled  to  decide  osi  thii  uilgect,  pronounce  the 
<xBeeI^«  $9.  ^ve  l^een  ul^cqualnt^  n^ijth  coon^ipc^nt.  ^  ^hat 
their  ignorance  In  this  cesp<»crt  4i({  not  detract  firoip  the  |^e((ist(Q|io9,  or 
diminish  the  effects  of  their  music,  ouiy  be  credited  on  th^  unsuspi- 
cious testimony  of  an  ingenious  Italian.  '*  II  contra^unto,  essendo 
**  compodto  di  varie  parti,  l\ina  aeuta,  fahera  grave,  qiiesta  di 
-^  andamento  presto,  quella  di  tardo,  que  hanno  a  troyarsi  insieme,  ^ 
**  fepT  Vpreqchie  ad  u^  tei^po,  9pii^^  p^ti:^(>Q  ^  n?U9VCi|^  npelT 
^  aqimo  909^0,  uqi^  ^  ^etermii^ata  R^pn^  la  quiite,  di  sua  ua- 
^  turo,  r^iede  un  determinato  mpto,  et  un  determinate  tuono  ?^ 
J4g>tfottii,  Saggio  sopra  FOpera  in  Musica. 


A  4 
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CHAP.  VI. 

The  Grecian  Bards.  —  Heroic  Poetry.  —  Change  of 
Manners.  —  Iambic  or  Satire.  —  Elegy.  —  Tyrtausj 
CaUinuSf  Mimnermus.  —  Life  of  Archilochus.  —  Ter^ 
pander.  —  I^ic  Poetry. —  The  Nine  Lyric  Poets.  — 
Sapphoj  Alaeus,  Anacreon^  Myrtis,  Corinfia,  Pindar.  — 
J^ects  of  the  Sacred  Games.  —  Strength.  —  Courage, 
—  Contempt  of  Prejudices.  —  Taste.  —  Moral  Prifici- 
pies.  —  Intellectual  Powers.  —  Genius. 

CHAP.  Poetry  has  described  the  wonderful  effects  of 

V  -    '  .  Grecian  music ;  and  the  inimitable  excellence 

Early  per-  of  ancient  poets  Can  aloue  render  the  descrip- 

th«  Gre-     tiou  credible.     Yet  the  early  perfection  of  these 

wdiwctory  ^^^S^^^  ^^^^>  asserted  by  the  gravest  writers  of 

antiquity,  seems  extremely  inconsistent  with  the 

received  doctrines  concerning  the  progress  of 

civil  society.      Both  in  the  ancient  and  modem 

world,  the  great  system  of  practical  knowledge, 

subservient  to  the  useful  purposes  of  human  life, 

appears  to  have  been  slowly  raised,  and  gradually 

extended,  by  successive   trials,   and  reiterated 

efforts.    Among  savages,  scarcely  any  distinction 

of  professions  takes  place ;  the  activity  of  each 

individual  supplies  his  own  wants.     During  the 

intermediate  stages  of  society,  men  are  still  con. 

demned  to  a  wide  variety  of  occupations  j  and 

their  attention  being  distracted  by  a  multiplicity 

of  pursuits,  it  is  impossible  that,  in  any  one  art, 
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they  should  reach  proficiency,  or  even  aspire  to  chap. 
excellence.     But,  contrary  to  this  observation,  v^^', 
the  Grecian  music  and  poetry  are  represented  as 
most  perfect  in  their  united  state  j  the  immoilal 
fathers  of  verse  excelled  alike,  it  is  said,  in  all  the 
various  kind3  of  poetical  composition  ^  j  and  their . 
inimitable   productions  were    so  far  from  ad- 
vancing, by  a  gradual  progress,  to  perfection, 
that  the  most  ancient  are,  by  universd  consent, 
entitled  to  a  just  preference.  ^ 

The  history  of  these  admired  authors  is, 
unfortunately,  as  uncertain,  as  their  merit  was 
illustrious.  The  Greeks,  possessing  much  tra- 
ditionary and  little  recorded  information  con- 
cemingthe  antiquities  of  their  country,  the  great 
inventors  of  arts,  and  generous  benefactors  of 
society,  have  been  deprived  of  their  merited  fame 
and  well-earned  honours.  Their  names,  indeed, 
like  firm  rocks  resisting  the  assaults  of  the  ocean, 
bid  defiance  to  the  depredations  of  time ;  but  of 
Linus,  Orpheus,  Musasus,  and  Melampus,  little 
more  than  the  names  remain  j  and  to  determine 
the  time  in  which  they  flourished,  was  a  matter 


>  We  are  told  by  Aristotle,  in  the  4th  chapter  of  bis  Poetics,  that 
Homer  wrote  an  iamlHc  poem,  intituled  Maizes,  bearing  the  same 
relation  to  comedy  and  satire,  that  the  Siad  bears  to  tragedy  and 
panegyric.  Notwithstanding  the  express  testimony  of  the  great  critic* 
two  very  elegant  scholars  have  said,  that  the  hexameter  was  the 
only  kind  of  verse  known  in  the  time  of  Homer,  the  Abb^  Amaut^ 
in  his  excellent  discourse  on  the  Greek  accents;  and  M.  Borett^  in 
his  Commentary  on  Plut.  de  Music. 

*  Grascorum  antiquissima  qoaeque  scripta  vel  optima.  HortfL 
jSpist  l.]i.  ep.1. 
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CHAP.  ^  as  much  difficulty  two  ihoi^saDd  yeais  ago  ^  as 
^^'      it  remains  in  the  present  age. 

Since  even  the  chronology  of  the  ancient  bards 
is  so  extremely  uncertain  ^  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  we  should  he  able  to  give  a  circumstantial 
account  of  their  life  and  writings.  Instead  of 
considering  minutely>  therefore,  the  private 
history  of  individuals,  ^  task  wh^ch  suits  peither 
the  designof  the  present  work,  nor  the  incredulity 

^  I{erodotu9,  who  re^d  lus  hUtory  at  ^he  0\y topic  g^ioe^  444  . 
years  B.  C,  expresses  himself  as  follows:  **  Homer  and  Hesio^  lived 
*  about  four  hundred  years  i^;  not  more;  and  these  are  the  poets 
*'  1^1^  ooiii{^9fed  ^  TkHSQgDoy  for  t)ie  (?jt^^;  vho  mn^ffa^  ^  Af 
^  Ijods  their  respective  appellations  and  epithets ;  .diitinguish&i  ih^ 
*^  several  forms,  and  defined  the  arts  in  which  they  excelled,  and 
**•  the  ^oBouri  to  which  they  were  entitlecL  As  to  the  poets  who 
^  $r^  si^ppos^  ^,^avfjpi^e()ed  t^eip^  I  aip  of  opinion  th^  t^ef 
**  flourished  in  a  later  i^^*'  Accordii^  to  Herodotus,  therefore* 
the  age  of  Homer  is  fifty  years  later  than  it  is  placed  by  the  marbles 
of  Paros.  9ot  oa  this  subject  we  have  surer  evidence  than  any 
roonufl^eptf  9f  ifiyr^l^  oc  cv^n  th^  t^mony  of  Hevodotus  can 
i^ord.  The  ci^c^^^tantial  ipinutenesS|  and  infinite  varie^,  whic^ 
characterise  the  Iliad  and  Ocfyssey,  prove  their  inimitable  author  1^ 
have  liv^  aqar  th&  timeiivUcH  he  ikncrihes.  He  C9iivertfd  in  W 
youtl^  1^  thps^  whp  had  seen  the  l^ero^  of  the  Troj^a  wfr ;  9x4» 
in  t;he  vigour  of  his  age,  beheld  th^  gpmdchildren  of  JEneas,  Ulysses, 
Achilles,  and  Agamemnon. 

]^Tf^$«M8frTai«cr^t«rav^Hi^7«Kt??T<tf.         IljM*V(-  Y«»W7. 

The  learo^  reader  tr^y  consult  the  note  9n  the  passage  in  Glarfce'c 
Homor,  where  Dionysiutt  ol  Halicamassus  is  quoted,  to  prove  that 
the  poet  my*  nothing  inconsist^t  with  JEneas's  voyage  iato  Jtaly. 
it  b  to  be  observed  that  the  force  of  the  criticism  evapomlf^  in  Mr. 
Pbpc^s  translation. 

i  The  preceding  note  proves  die  igaoranoe  of  Herodotus,  and  his 
contemporaries,  concerning  the  hirtofy  of  their  aaci^t  bards ;  dace 
of  these  venecable  fiither«  of  the  Qreqiaa  religion  and  poMcy,  two  are 
mentioned  by  Homer  himself;  Linus,  in  the  description  of  the  shidd 
4>f  Adiillesy  n.xviiL;  Melampus,  in  the  11th  book  of  the  Odyssejr* 
ver,  15.  13 
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lifthepr^ftpntagfe  wes^^n4eavowrto?3iplaUx  chap* 
t|^  general  p^itur^  and  t^nd^^cy  of  their  pirQr  v  ^  . 
l^99K>n,  as  we^  9&  the  qircupist^nc^s  which  con- 
i9|)^ed  to  raisQ  it  tP  that  y^k  and  di^fwty  whiok 
it  lopg  held  in  society.  Puryyj  the  h^x^9  ag«K 
th^  Qreqi9,u  poeta  h^  mwh  unilwwity  of  oW 
iwter ;  and  if  we  nk^j  depend  w,  the  posifciw 
awertioqs  of  ^ntiqtti^,  the  «w»e  individual  was 
alike  successful  in  the  various  branches  of  k» 
diving  art,  *  The  earliest  poet?*  tbwefore,  may 
ll^  r^re^Wted  WQoepwtiire,  and  delineated  by 
^e  *aine  fttTQi:efe  imtil  their  prirfe^siou  casM  to 
1^  ^psrated  vAto  dififei^ent  d^piajetmeat**  W^ 
iihall  then  difiitingitt^  th«  heroic,  iamWc,  lyric, 
dl^q,  ai^  oth«r  kmd9  of  po^^tkal  coo)|>Q8itktt » 
tibjr  som^  account  qi  the  improvefs  of  each  pai^ 
tlculor  species^ ;  and  examine^  auch  Judgments  of 
^heii;  is^»ksk  aa  deserve  attentioot  not  merely;  on 
fipQOunt  of  theur  qym  intrinsic  merit,  bi^t  as 
g^i^ne  an4  anthentio,  ai^d  ind^d  tha  only 
SenuiiiQ  anH  auth^^tio  tranaot^ta  of  thd  mamieca 
of  that  early  age  in  which  they  were  compoaedi* 

In  ancient  Greece*  the  ifovouriteft  of  Ibrtune  The  crc- 
werf  afte»  the  fevourited  of  the  muaea.  There  ^"  *^"^' 
remain  not,  indeed,  the  works  of  any  Grecian 
king ;  but  we  are  told  by  Homer,^  thai;  Achilles 
sung  to  his  lyre  the  glory  of  heroes  j  Amphion, 
to  whose  musical  powers  such  wonderful  *  effects 
are  ascribed,  reigned  in  Thebes  j  the  poet  Me* 
iampu^i  ohtajined  royal  authority  in  Argos ;  and 

»  Itoeave  aotany  two  kinds  of  ppetiy  more^%eut  than  those 
•strjbed  to  Hpmcr  bjr  Ari9totle»  Boetic.  chap.  ty. 
^  ^  Hovet  ApaphiiHi  hpides     ptndo.    lioR, 
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CHAP.  Chiron,  the  wise  Centaur  ^  though  descended  of 
the  most  illustrious  ancestors,  and  entitled  to  the 
first  rank  among  theXhessalian  princes,  preferred 
to  the  enjoyment  of  power,  the  cultivation  of 
poetry,  and  retired,  with  his  favourite  muses,  to 
a  solitary  cavern  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Pelion, 
which  was  soon  rendered,  by  the  fame  of  his  at- 
teainments,  the  most  celebrated  school  of  an- 
tiquity. ® 

The  musical  arts  not  only  excited  the  emula- 
tion of  princes,  but  raised  ordinary  men  to  the 
highest  rank  in  society.  By  excelling  in  such 
accomplishments,  Anthes  of  Boeotia,  Olen  of 
Lycia,  Olympus  of  Phrygia*,  obtained  the 
noblest  pre-eminence.  Nor  was  it  during  their 
lifetime  only  that  they  enjoyed  the  happy  fruits 
of  their  elegant  labours.  They  were  regarded 
as  peculiarly  deserving  of  a  double  immortality  j 
living  for  ever  in  the  memory  of  men,  and  being 
admitted,  according  to  the  belief  of  antiquity, 
to  the  most  distinguished  honours  in  the  celestial 
mansions.  ^^ 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  texture 
of  the  Grecian  tongue  was  singularly  well  adapted 

7  Most  of  the  heroes  of  the  Trojan  war  were  his  disciples.  Xenopb, 
de  Venat.  sub  initio. 

*  Xenopb.  ibid. 

•  M.  Burette  has  collected  the  most  interesting  particulars  con* 
oerning  these  bards^  in  bis  commentary  on  Plut.  de  Music. 

^^  Musaeum  ante  omnes.  Virg.  JEn.  vi.  It  is  not  easy  to  dis* 
cover  the  reason  why  Virgil,  in  his  Elysium,  has  placed  Musceus  be- 
fore all  the  rest  This  venerable  bard,  by  some  called  the  son,  by 
others  the  disciple  of  Orpheus,  is  universaUy  allowed  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Attica.  The  admirer  of  Grecian  eloquence  (Orabant  Can* 
sas  mdius)  intended,  perhaps,  to  compliment  the  country  of  MusKiii^ 
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to  the  improvement  of  poetry ;  and  this  favour-  chap. 
-  able  circumstance  was  admirably  seconded  by  the  v^T^/ 
political  condition  of  the  Greeks  in  the  early 
periods  of  their  society.  Religion  then  was  the 
great  or  sole  principle  of  government ;  and  the 
belief  of  religion  was  chiefly  supported  by  the 
Theogonies",  while  its  ceremonies  were  princi- 
pally adorned  by  the  hymns  of  the  bards.  These 
two  kinds  of  poetry,  doubtless  the  most  ancient 
and  the  most  venerable,  formed  the  main  pillars 
of  the  political  edifice ;  and  the  essential  parts  of 
this  edifice  consisting  in  the  praise  of  the  gods, 
its  brightest  ornaments  were  composed  of  the 
glory  of  heroes.  The  hymns  maintained  the 
power  of  religion,  the  song  animated  to  valour ; 
and  both  powerfully  affected  that  peculiar  sensi- 
bility of  temper,  and  that  romantic  turn  of  fancy, 
the  prevailing  characteristics  of  Greece  during 
the  heroic  ages. 

Neither  the  Riiners  of  the  North,  nor  the  Trou-  xheir  in- 
badours  of  Provence,  nor  the  Bards  of  Germany,  |^^^" 
nor  even  the  Druids  of  Gaul  and  Britain,  pos- 
sessed more  distinguished  authority  than  the 
Aoidoi,  or  Rhapsodists,  of  the  Greeks.  The 
first  requisite  of  their  profession  was,  to  know 
many  soothing  tales  **  j  and  it  was  the  daily  ob- 
ject of  their  art,  to  delight  gods  and  ^'^men^ 
The  piety  of  the  priest,  and  the  inspiration  of 

"  A  Theogony  is  a  poem  explaining  not  merely,  as  the  name 
denotes,  the  generation,  but  also  the  history  of  the  gods.  Most  of 
the  ancient  poets  mentioned  in  the  text  wrote  Theogonies.  Diod. 
l.iii.    Plut.de  Music. 

"  noWu  OcAjrnjfNCU      HOMEB. 

*3  ecoMTi  KOi  cu^pwrourt  octScu^.     HoK£a* 
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CHAP,  the  t>ro|)heti  M^i^  iDtifii&tfely  cmin^cted  with  the 
.J^^j  cntbmiiaM*  of  ^oett^  5  afad  pofeM>  %hd  had  cele- 
bmted  Ihe  gloty  df  the  paftt,  wei«  natut^y 
*niploy6d  t6  ^at  the  hopes  t)f  the  future  gewe- 
^eir  t»-  i-iition.  *^  It  fe  prob^bie,  howevef,  that  the  ate- 
cierit  bards  had  fi^equent  dVocatli;>b6  fiidnl  th^ 
iftikury  labours.  The  cariosity  ndt^ml  to  ttien 
of  g^ntus,  iirouid  frequently  t^^^t  l^em  to  virit 
distant  ciMihtrtes,  The  aduiiration  pmd  to  thek 
abilities  icouM  only  be  upheld  by  hovelty.  Bdth 
inclinatioh  and  inteirfejt^  therefore,  would  proMpt 
therii  to  sail  td  ftreigh  Imds,  to  exiunine  theh: 
cii^ii  iand  i'eBgioufe  infetittitiOnB,  aiid  to  converse 
with  their  prifesls  artd  poets,  from  whom  tJi^ 
might  derive  such  information  as  would  isnabte 
them,  on  their  return  home,  to  firurprise,  ent»- 
tain,  and  initruct  their  f^llow-citisens. 

Of  B&  n^rtion^  th^  Oreelos  enjoyed  most  ad- 
vantages for  travelling ;  and  of  all  Grecian  pro- 
fessions, thait  of  the  bard.  The  general  difibsion 
xif  their  national  language  and  colonies,  ad  well 
as  the  sacred  character  with  which  tlifey  were  in- 
Vested,  entitled  this  venerable  class  of  men  to 
expect  a  secure  retreat  among  the  most  inhos- 
pitable Barbarians.  Whatever  country  they 
H'isited,  the  elegant  entertainment  derived  froik 
their  art  procured  them  a  Welcome  reception  at 
ffeligiotis  f^tiVals,   and  all  pOblic  solemnities. 

*«  In  eariy  ages,  the  education  of  youth  was  entrusted  only  to  Ae 
first  class  m  society.  This  profession  was  exercised  in  Greece  by 
Horner^  as  we  learn  from  his  life,  falsely  ascribed  to  Herodotus,  yet 
certainly  very  ancient.  In  Gaul  it  belonged  to  the  Druids.  Vid. 
Cssar  de  Bello  Gailico,  1.  \i. 
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Amidsf  the  moiM;  dt^adM  <!;bl8initie6  Which  afflict  ic  h  A  l". 
mankind,  the  bards  alo^e\visre  exempted  from  the  ^  ^\tt  • 
cohimofl  danger*     They  could  behcrfd  in  safety  The  re- 
the  tumult  of  the  battle  j  they  could  wibnelss,  un-  i^nc  to 
disturbed^  the  horror  of  a  city  lidcen  by  storm ;  Jj^^"**" 
catm  2ttid  derenfe  tiiettiselve^,  they  might  contem- 
plate the  fuJrioul^  conflicts^  and  wild  agitationis  of 
the  pas^ion^     It  belonged  to  them  only,  and  to 
the  sacred  character  of  thfe  herald,  to  observig 
and  fek&mine,  without  persofnal  dahgei-,  the  hatu- 
jtal  expretoions  of  fear,  rage,  or  despair  in  the 
coutttenancets  and  gestures  of  th6  vanquished, 
as  well  as  the  insolent  triumph  of  success,  thie 
fUry  of  rfesfentmetit,  the  fevidity  of  gain,  and  the 
thifdt  of  bloody  ih  the  wild  aspect,  and  m^  dfe- 
ittefefloiar  df  th(^  Victo^rs.     Having  cfowsideifed  at 
full  leisute  the  ttiost  sMkiiig  peculiarities  of 
th<^e  agitiiiteA  aiid  disti'essfUl  sceneb,  the  poet  ftvourebie 
might  retire  to  his  ciavem  or  grotto,  atid  there  ^^^ 
deli^eiate,  ih  secure  tranquillity,  such  h  warm  and  studies. 
expressive  ^cture  of  the  fliantiers  itnd  misfortunes 
of  men,  as  isihonM  astonish  his  contemporaries, 
*ftd  fe^rftfe  i!he  sympathetic  ierroi-  atod  pity  of  the      - 
ftiOst  distaftt  Jxibterity, 

If  the  Grecii^  bards  Werfe  fOrtunite  in  observ-  Peculiar 
mg  ^ch  eV^htfe  df  their  own  age  is  best  admit-  pf  the^^f 
ted  the  firMriiferits  of  poetical  imititidti,  they  jj  ^*j|J^ 
if^^re  filill  riWre  fortunate  lA  living  at  a  period     ^  ^^ 
M*hich  afforded  a  SiexMiderful  variety  of   guch 
events.      Amidst  the   unsettled  turbulence   of 
rising  states,  the  foundation  and  destruction  of 
cities,  the  perpetual  wars  and  negotiations  of 
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CHAP,  neighbouring  communities,  they  were  daily  pre- 
,  ^^'^ ,  sented  with  subjects  worthy  the  grandeur  of  the 
heroic  muse.  The  establisment  of  colonies,  the 
origin  of  new  superstitions,  as  well  as  the  ima- 
ginary legends  which  supported  the  old,  furnished 
copious  materials  for  many  a  wondrous  song. 
These  materials,  being  eagerly  embraced  by  the 
choice,  were  embellished  by  the  fancy  of  the 
early  bards  j  who,  continually  rehearsing  them 
to  their  contemporaries,  had  an  opportunity  of 
remarking,  in  their  approbation  or  dislike,  the 
circumstances  necessary  to  be  added,  taken  away, 
or  altered,  in  order  to  give  to  their  productions 
the  happiest  effect,  and  the  highest  degree  of 
The  per.  Strength  and  beauty.  As  writing  was  Uttle  prac- 
•mhorit/  tised  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  loiow- 
«f  their  ledge,  succeeding  poets  learned  to  repeat  the 
verses  of  their  predecessors;  and,  having  trea- 
sured them  in  their  memory,  they  adopted  them 
as  their  own.  Frequent  repetition,  attended 
M'ith  such  careful  observations  as  were  natiural 
to  men  whose  fame  and  fortune  depended  on  the 
success  of  their  art,  produced  new  alterations 
and  amendments'^;  and  their  performances, 
thus  improving  by  degrees,  acquired  that  just 
measure  of  perfection,  to  which  nothing  could 
with  propriety  be  added,  and  from  which  no- 
thing could  with  propriety  be  taken  away.  In 
this  manner,  perhaps,  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 


Aristot.  Po€t.  c.  ir. 
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received  the  last  polish ;  the  harmonious  anima-  chap. 
tion  of  poetry  was  admired  as  the  language  of  the  y  J^  . 
gods ;  and  poets,  originally  the  ministers  of  hea- 
ven, the  instructors  of  youth,  and  the  rewarders 
of  nierit,  were  finally  regarded  as  the  great  esta- 
blishers  of  reHgion,  the  principal  benefactors  of 
mankind,  and,  as  shall  be  explained  hereafter^ 
the  wi3e  legislators  of  nations. 

As  the  singular  manners  and  events  of  the  Change  of 
heroic  ages  naturally  produced  the  lofty  strains  SirdiiSo. 
of  the  epic  muse,  so  the  state   of  society  in  «i"ctiono^ 

^^  1      •  1       •  1.       -I  1.  iambic,  or 

Greece,  during  the  immediately  succeeding  pe-  satire, 
riods,  highly  favoured  the  introduction  of  other 
kinds  of  poetry.  The  abolition  of  the  royal  go- 
vernments gave  free  scope  to  the  activity  and 
turbulence  of  democracy;  and  the  rivalships 
and  enmities  of  neighbouring  states,  rankling  in 
the  minds  of  their  citizens,  prepared  the  ima- 
ginations of  men  for  taking  a  malignant  plea- 
sure in  works  of  invective  and  reproach.  The 
innumerable  causes  of  alienation,  hatred,  and 
disgust,  which  operated  also  within  the  bosom 
of  each  little  republic,  opened  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  satire.  The  competitions  for  civil 
offices,  for  military  command,  and  for  other 
places  of  trust,  profit,  or  honour,  all  of  which 
were  conferred  by  the  free  suflrages  of  the 
people,  occasioned  irreconcilable  variance  be- 
tween the  ambitious  members  of  the  same  com- 
munity, and  subjected  the  characters  of  men  to 
mutusd  scrutiny  and  remark.  The  sentiments 
of  the  Greeks,  not  being  perverted  by  the 
habits  of  slavery,  nor  restrained  by  the  terrors 

VOL.  I.  s 
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6£  a  despot,  they  boldly  expressed  ^hat  they 
freely  thought;  they  might  openly  declare  a 
just  contempt  4  and  while  they  extolled  ixi  the 
lofty  ode  and  swelling  panegyric  the  heroes  and 
patriots  whom  they  admired,  they  lashed  the 
cowards  and  traitors  whom  they  despised,  with 
all  the  severity  of  satire. 
Eie^c  The  ode  and  satire  may  be  successfully  culti- 

verso. 

vated  by  imitators  in  the  worst  of  times ;  but  they 
could  scarcely  have  been  invented  and  perfected 
under  any  other  than  a  popular  government. 
The  plaintive  elegy,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
describes  the  torments  of  unsuccessful  love,  or 
which  paints  the  affliction  of  a  miserable  parent; 
an  affectionate  son,  a  disconsolate  wife,  or  a  faith- 
ful friend,  for  the  loss  of  the  several  objects  most 
dear  to  their  hearts,  seems  to  be  the  spontaneous 
production  of  every  soil,  and  hardly  to  receive 
any  change  of  impression  from  the  fluctuating 
The  pur-    forms  of  socicty.    The  particular  purposes,  how- 
S^  it     ever,  to  which  the  Greeks  principally  apjdied 
Siedna-    *^^  J^ecies  of  poetry,  appear  to  have  been  8Ug<- 
turaiijr       gested  by  their  peculiar  circumstances  at  tht 
IS^^       time  of  its  origin.     During  the  violence  and  diii> 
^^^     order  occasioned  by  the  political  revolutions,  the 
frequent  migrations,   and  the  almost  uninterw 
rupted  hostilities  which  succeeded  and  increaaad 
the  calamities  of  the  Trojan  war,  it  was  natunH 
for  those  who  reasoned  concerning  the  afiairs  of 
men,  to  form,  according  to  the  original  cur  a& 
quired  bent  of  their  minds,  two  opposite  tbeorLsf 
for  the  best  improvement  of  human  life.   Men  of 
a  &rm  texture  of  soul  would  prepare  for  the  m^ 
17 
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sery  which  awaited  them,  by  strengthening  their  chap. 
natural  hardiness,  and  fortifying  their  natural  in-  y  J^'    . 
trepidity.    The  contempt  of  pain,  and  danger, 
and  death,  would  be  the  great  principle  of  their 
lives,  and  the  perpetual  subject  of  their  song;  and 
while  they  described  the  inevitable  disgrace  of 
weakness  and  cowardice,  they  would  extol,  with 
the  most  lively  sensibility,  the  glory  of  valour, 
the  triumphs  of  success,  and  the  joys  of  victory. 
Such  themes  might  delight  the  martial  muse  of 
Tyrtseus  and  Callinus,  but  could  offer  no  charms 
to  the  effeminate  softness  of  Mimnermus,  or  to 
the  licentious  debauchery  of  Archilochus.     To 
persons  of  their  character,  the  calamities  of  the 
times,   instead  of  appearing  an  argument  for 
virtue,  would  prove  an  incitement  to  pleasure. 
The  precarious  condition  of  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes,  while  it  depreciated  all  other  objects, 
would  increase  the  value  of  present  enjoyment. 
In  the   agreeable   amusements  of  the  fleeting 
hour,  they  would  seek  refuge  against  the  melan- 
riioly  prospect  of  futurity.    The  pleasures  of  the 
table,  the  delights  of  love,  the  charm  of  the  ele- 
gant arts  and  of  conversation,  would  be  perpe- 
taidly  studied  in  their  lives,   and  perpetually 
recommended  in  their  poetry.  >^ 

The  precious  rettiains  of  their  writings,  and  These  ob- 
stUl  more  the  authentic  circumstances  related  [u^i^^^ 
concerning  th^  characters  of  the  ancient  poets,  ^  ^^f  ^ 
sufficiently  confirm  the  truth  of  th^e  obserra-  chno^hur 
tioTO.  Next  to  Homer,  Archilochus  is  the  earliest  ]^'f^ 
Greek  writer,  whose  life  is  recorded  so  minutely  a.  c.  718. 
as  may  serve  to  throw  any  considerable  light  on 

s  9 
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CHAP,  the  history  of  his  country.  We  are  told  by  He- 
^^  rodotus  ^^  that  he  flourished  in  the  time  of  Gyges, 
king  of  Lydia,  who  mounted  the  throne  seven 
hundred  and  eighteen  years  before  Christ.  He 
was  a  native  of  the  isle  of  Paios,  one  of  the  Gy- 
cladeS)  which  had  abeady  become  wealthy  and 
populous.  His  father,  Telesicles,  must  have  been 
a  person  of  distinction,  since  he  was  employed  to 
liead  a  deputation  of  his  countrymen  to  the  oracle 
of  Apollo.  The  object  of  the  Parians  was  -to  ob- 
tain a  favourable  answer  from  the  god  concerning 
an  enterprise,  which  they  had  long  meditated,  of 
settling  a  colony  in  the  valuable  island  of  Thasos, 
opposite  to  the  coast  of  Thrace.  The  oracle 
approved  the  design,  and  in  order  to  reward  the 
respectful  behaviour,  and  to  r^pay  the  rich  pre- 
sents delivered  to  the  holy  shrine  by  Telesicles, 
who  had  unfortunately  disgraced  the  dignity  of 
his  rank  by  an  unequal  marriage  with  a  beautiful 
slave  named  Enipo,  declared  that  the  fame  of 
Archilochus,  the  glorious  fruit  of  this  dishonour- 
able connection,  should  descend  to  the  latest 
ages  of  the  world. 

The  prophecy  would  naturally  contribute  to  its 
own  accomplishment;  especially  as  Archilochus 
descended  from  a  family  in  which  the  love  of 
poetry  was  an  hereditary  passion.  Tellis,  his 
grandfather,  accompanied  the  priestess  of  Ceres, 
.in  order  to  establish  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  in 
the  isle  of  Thasos,  an  employment  which,  like  the 
sacred  commission  of  Telesicles  at  the  city  of 

•«  Lib.L  cap.  it. 
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Apollo,  could  not  have  been  exercised  by  any  chap 
other  than  a  favourite  of  the  Muses.  Enjoying  x.  ^\ 
the  example  of  such  ancestors,  and  encouraged 
by  the  admonition  of  the  god,  it  was  to  be  ex* 
pected  that  the  young  poet  should  second  the- 
gifts  of  nature  by  the  efforts  of  industry ;  and  that 
his  juvenile  productions  should  soon  have  been 
distinguished  above  those  of  his^  contemporaries, 
by  dignity  of  sentiment,  force  of  expression,  and 
beauty  of  imagery* 

Inthat  martial  age,  no  superiority  of  genius, 
rank,  or  fortune  could  exempt  its  possessor  from 
the  duty  of  serving  his  country  in  the  exercise  of 
arms.^^  The  Parian  colony  in  Thasos,  having  - 
inefl^ctually  endeavoured  by  its  own  strength  to 
establish  a  settlement  in  Thrace,  was  obliged,  in 
order  to  accomplish  this  design,  to  have  recourse 
tathe  assistance  of  the  parent  isle.  Archilochus 
served  in  this  expedition,  which,  though  finally 
suceessfiil)  was  chequered  with  a  great  variety  of 
fortune.  During  an  engagement  with  the  barba- 
rous Thradans,  in  which  his  countrymen  were 
defeated  and  put  to  flight,  he  saved  his  life  by 
tiirowing  away  his  shield ;  an  action  so  abhorrent, 
from  the  military  prejudice  of  the  age,  that  all 
his  eloquence  and  ingenuity  were  incapable  of 
extenuating  his  infamy. 

On  his  return  home,  he  renewed  his  addresses 
to  a  Parian  damsel  named  Neobul6.     Her  father 


»7  This  was  not  the  case  in  the  heroic  ages ;  the  bards,  though 
called  HfM0€T  as  being  of  the  first  rank  in  society,  were  exempted . 
'from  the  fiEOigues  of  war.    Horn.  Odyss.  passim. 

s  3 
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CHAP.  Lycarobes,  who  had  at  first  granted,  afterwards 
^^'  ,  refused  his  consent,  whether  disgusted  by  the 
unwarlike  and  therefore  desjMsed  character  of 
Archilochus,  or  tempted  by  the  alluring  offers  of 
a  richer  rival.  If  we  believe  the  poet,  it  waa 
avarice  alone  that  corrupted  the  sordid  mind  of 
Lycambes ;  and  both  he  and  his  daughter,  re- 
gardless of  their  plighted  faith  and  repeated 
oath^,  sacrificed  their  sentiments  and  character  to 
the  mean  gratification  of  this  ignoble  passion. 

This  ass^tion  he  maintained  by  his  poetical 
invectives,  full  of  indignation  and  resentment 
against  the  whole  family  of  the  supposed  traitors. 
His  verses  were  rehearsed  at  the  public  games, 
whe(re  the  force  and  vivacity  of  the  satire  were 
universally  admired*  Calumny,  however,  seems 
to  have  joined  her  poisoned  darts  to  the  more 
fair  and  equitable  weapons  employed  by  the 
anger  of  disappointed  love.  Neobul^  and  her 
sisters  were  accused  of  every  vice  most  incon- 
sistent with  the  modest  dignity  of  the  female 
character.  Yet  such  an  accusation  is  extremely 
improbable,  considering  the  reserved  circumj^>ec- 
tion  of  Neobul6  herself,  during  the  ardent  sc^- 
citations  of  Archilochus ;  a  behaviour  which 
naturally  increased  the  fire  of  his  passion,  and 
sharpened  the  edge  of  his  satire. 

His  reproach  and  calumny, '  however  ill- 
grounded  and  unreasonable,  gained  an  easy  credit 
among  the  rivals  and  enemies  of  Lycambes ;  and 
the  bitter  taunts  and  invectives,  which  the  malice 
of  the  poet  had  invented,  the  scornful  contempt 
of  the  Parians  too  faithfully  retained.     An  old 
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poem  was  no  sooner  in  danger  of  being  forgotten,  chap. 
than  it  was  succeeded  by  new  verses,  couched  in      ^'' 
the  liveliest  turns  of  ingenious  satire.     The  per- 
petual strokfes  of  malevolence,  darted  against  tlie 
fiuniljr  of  Lycambes  by  the  persevering  cruelty 
of  the  poet,  rendered  their  characters  suspicious 
to  the  public,  and  their  lives  painful  to  them- 
selves.    They  determined  to  withdraw  from  a- 
scene  which  seemed  a  constant  variation  of  mi- 
sery, and  died  in  despair  by  their  own  hands* 

The  poems  which  produced  this  melancholy 
efiect,  and  of  which  some  scattered  remains  have 
reached  the  present  times,  were  written  in  iam« 
bic*®  verse  of  six  and  four  feet.  Whai  the  lines 
were  of  the  same  length  throu^out,  the  piece 
was  ttititled  an  iambic ;  and  when  short  and  long 
verses  alternately  succeeded  each  other,  it  was 
called,  from  this  circumstance,,  an  epode^;  a 
name  which  Horace  has  given  to  those  perform- 
ances in  which  he  inntated  the  poetry  and  spirit 
of  Archilochus,  iM>t  copyii^  wkh  servility  his 
sentiments  and  expression.  ^ 


*^The  term  ian^ie  i*  fyaenymom  in  Gre^  wiHi  thd  worlft 
veproaobful,  rattrioal.   Aiist  P^ek. 

*•  This  word,  concemiof  the  meaning  of  which  there  hare  been 
iDDumerable  disputes,  simply  denotes  the  succession  of  terses  or 
«tM»a»  af  diAsrent  let^  or  stracliire.  In  the  first  «ense  it  is  6X> 
plained  in  tba  text;.in  the  seeosd  it  will  be  explained  in  speal^ 
of  the  ode,  of  which  the  epode  regularly  filmed  the  third  stanza^  as 
we  learn  trom  Hephestion,  Terentiamis  Maums,  Morint  VictorimiB, 
tfnd  oilier  anoiont  graaftmariatts  and  pfailologisis. 
^  Parios  egp  primus  iambos 

Ostendi  Lado,  numeros  animosque  secutus 
Archilo«bi,iioii  nty  A  agentia  ▼«!»  Ljcamb^n. 

Epist  lib.!.  19. 
S  4 
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Though  iambic  was  the  favourite  ^*  pursuit  of 
Archilochus,  his  genius  was  not  entirety  confined 
to  that  species  of  writing.  Endowed  with  an  ex- 
treme sensibility  of  heart,  he  was  indined  to  gra- 
titude and  friendship,  as  well  as  to  enmity  and 
resentment.  Animated  by  the  former  sentiments,, 
he  lamented  the  death  of  a  kinsman  and  friend, 
who  had  unfortunately  perished  by  shipwreck. 
The  piece  consisted  of  alternate  hexameter  and 
pentameter  verses,  and  abounded  in  elegiac 
strains,  which  were  admired  by  the  greatest  critics 
of  antiquity.  The  sublime  Longinus,  in  parti- 
cular, extols  the  affecting  description  of  the  ship- 
wreck ;  and  Plutarch  ®  has  preserved  the  con- 
clusion of  the  piece,  in  which  the  poet,  having 
asserted  the  hurtfulness  of  sorrow  to  the  living, 
and  its  inutility  to  the  dead,  determines  thence- 
forth to  abstain  from  unavailing  lamentations, 
and  to  seek  relief  for  his  affliction  in  wine,  love, 
and  other  sensual  pleasures. 
HU  maiig-  These  sentiments  of  Archilochus  seem  to 
""'y*  prove,  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  poetical 
merit  of  his  elegy,  the  tender  passions  were  less 
fitted  than  the  irascible  to  make  a  durable  impres- 
sion on  his  heart.  He  soon  forsook  the  elegiac 
muse ;  and  his  natural  disposition,  as  well  as  the 
fame  which  he  had  already  acquired  by  his  satires, 
led  him  to  pursue  this  species  of  writing  with  un- 
abating  ardour.  The  perpetual  rivalships  and 
competitions  among  the  principal  Parian  citizens. 


^^  Archilochum  propria  nines  armavit  iambo. 
«  De  audieiid.  Poet. 
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who  aspired  at  the  first  offices  of  government,   chap. 
frequently  degenerating  into  hatred,  malice,  and  ,  ^^    , 
revenge,  they  observed  with  infinite  deUght  the 
aspersions,  however  foul  and  false,  that  were  cast 
on  their  opponents.     The  malignity  of  the  pubUc 
thus  nourished  and  exasperated  the  venom  of 
the  poet ;  but  there  was  a  degree  of  virulence 
beyond  which  it  could  not  with  safety  proceed- 
After  making  the  circle  of  the  whole  society,  Banish- 
and  equally  oflending  friends  and  foes  by  his  ™^°'* 
excessive  and  indiscriminate  reproach,   Archi- 
lochus  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  pubUc  enemy. 
The  licentious  impurity' of  his  manners,  which 
bade  defiance  to  every  law  of  decency  and  of 
.    nature,  heightened  the  detestation  of  his  cha- 
^  racter  ;  and  he  was  compelled  to  fly  in  disgrace 
from  his  native  island,  to  which  his  genius  would 
have  been  an  ornament,  had  his  behaviour  been 
less  ofiensive.  ^ 

Banished  from  the  isle  of  Paros,  the  poet  Wander- 
sought  protection  in  the  Thasian  colony,  to  the  -"**' 
establishment  of  which  the  services  of  his  father 
had  so  eminently  contributed;  but,  unfortunately 
for  his  repose,  the  fame  of  his  satires  had  gone 
before  him,  and  the  disgrace  of  having  lost  his 
shield  in  the  Thracian  expedition  was  a  stain  hot 
easily  wiped  off.  His  reception  among  the  Tha- 
sians,  therefore,  answered  neither  his  own  ex- 
pectations, nor  the  liberal  spirit  of  ancient  hos- 
pitality. He  soon  quitted  a  place  in  which  his 
company  was  so  little  acceptable,  yet  not  before 

^  Critias  apud  ^tian.  His^  I  ix.  c.  xiii. 
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he  had  lampooned  the  principal  dtizens  of  Tha- 
SOS,  and  witli  a  whimsical  and  abmird  excess  of 
resentment,  satirised  the  narrowness  and  sterility 
of  the  i^nd  itself. 
Recovers  The  Wandering  poet  was  not  more  fortmmte 
esfeSif  at^  in  scvcral  other  districts  of  Greece,  in  which  he 
oi>mpia.  took  refiige.  The  warlike  Spartans  would 
scarcely  admit  into  their  city  a  writer  who  had 
said  that  a  soldier  did  well  to  save  his  perscm  by 
losing  his  shield,  because  he  might  purchase 
new  armour,  but  could  not  recover  a  new  life* 
Archilochus,  thus  abandoned,  persrcuted,  and 
condemned,  made  one'^irited  elSfort  for  reco- 
vering his  ancient  character  and  regaining  the 
public  esteem.  The  time  approached  for  cele- 
brating the  Olympic  festival.  The  irregularity 
of  his  manners,  the  general  detestation  of  his  be- 
haviour as  a  seedier,  «nd,  above  all,  his  avowed 
vindication  of  cowardice,  should,  according  to 
received  rules,  have  excluded  him  from  assiating 
at  that  solemnily ;  bat,  having  removed  the  pre- 
judices which  the  citizens  of  Elis  naturally  en- 
tertained against  him,  by  displaying  his  wcmder- 
fiil  talents  for  music  and  poetry,  he  took  care  to 
insinuate  that  he  was  possessed  of  an  ode  in  praise 
of  Hercules,  which,  if  rehearsed  before  the  p«b- 
lic  assembly,  would  equally  entertain  the  fmcy, 
and  improve  the  piety  <^  the  spectatonu  The 
interest  of  religion  being  mat^ially  concerned  in 
this  proposal,  the  judges  of  the  games  thought 
proper  to  comply  with  it.  Archi^ooiiiis  appeared 
•  on  the  appointed  day  among  the  Olympic  bards. 
After  his  competitors  had  given  qfiecimens  of 
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their  art  in  such  musical  compositions  as  the  au-  chap. 
dience  were  accustomed  to  hear,  he  began  the  v  ^\  . 
song  in  honour  of  Hercules,  accompanied  with 
the  sound  of  his  lyre,  and  written  with  such  new 
variations  of  verse,  as  necessarily  occasjpned  new 
modulations  of  melody.  It  is  probable  that,  an 
this  occasion,  he  first  practised  the  inventi<Mi 
ascribed  to  him  by  Plutarch  ^,  of  passing  with 
rapidity  from  one  rhythm,  or  measure,  to  another 
of  a  diflferent  kind.  The  novelty,  the  beauty, 
and  the  grandeur  of  his  composition,  ravished 
the  senses,  and  elevated  the  souls  of  his  hearers. 
The  demerit  of  the  performer  was  obliterated  in 
the  perfection  of  his  song.  The  unanimous  149- 
plause  of  the  assembly  declared  his  superiority 
to  every  rival,  and  he  was  immediately  rewarded 
by  the  prize,  and  adorned  with  the  crown  of 
victory.* 

Having  acquired  such  distinguished  renown  in  Retunw  to 
.the  public  theatre  of  assembled  states,  Archilochus 
returned  with  exultation  to  his  native  country^ 
the  glory  (^  which  had  been  proclaimed  at  Oljrm- 
pia,  in  consequence  of  the  successful  merit  o£ 
a  banished  citizen.  This  prodamation  being 
deemted  the  highest  honour  which  an  individual 
could  procure  for  his  ccxnmunity,  the  hatred  and 
resentment  formerly  entertained  against  the  poet 
was  converted  into  gratitude  and  admiration. 

«4  De  Music. 

^  We-  learn  frofm  Pindar  and  Iris  tehcdiast,  Ode  Olynk  ix.  that 
th]8  celebrated  poem  of  Archilochus  long  continued  to  be  sung  at 
the  Olympic  games,  in  order  to  grace  the  coronation  of  those  victors 
who  either  coald  not  affintl,  or  who  did  net  inoHne,  tm  purchase  an 
ode  in  their  particular  honour* 
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The  renewed  respect  of  his  country  occasioned 
many  ebullitions  of  poetical  vanity,  which  eva- 
porated in  some  verses  that  have  reached  the 
present  times.  *    When  death  put  an  end  to  his 
labours,  it  served  only  to  heighten  his  fame. 
Hifsingu.   His  obsequies  were  distinguished  by  every  sad 
circumstance  of  funeral  pomp  ;  and  his  memory 
was  celebrated  by  a  festival  established  by  the 
gratitude  of  his  countrymen,  and  adopted  by  the 
general  admiration  of  the  Greeks,  during  which 
the  verses  of  Archilochus  were  sung  alternately 
with  the  poems  of  Homer  ^:   and  thus,  by  a 
fatality  frequently  attending  men  of  genius,  he 
spent  a  life  of  misery,  and  acquired  honour  after 
death.    Reproach,  ignominy,  contempt,  poverty, 
and  persecution,  were  the  ordinary  companions 
of  his  person  5  admiration,  glory,  respect,  splen* 
dour,  and  magnificence  were   the  melancholy 
attendants  of  his  shade. 
History  of       Archilochus  was  the  principal  improver,  not 
poe^^     only  of  the  iambic,  but  of  the  graver  kind  of  lyric 
Terpat-     poetry ;  and  Terpander,  who  flourished  in  the 
^^'  same  age,  was,  as  far  as  we  can  trace  the  history 

of  the  arts,  the  chief  promoter  of  the  gay  and 
festive  kinds  of  lyric  composition.  This  agree- 
able poet  was  a  native  of  Lesbos.  He  obtained 
the  musical  prize  in  the  Camean  festival  at  Sparta ; 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  be- 
fore Christ,  gained  four  successive  prizes  at  Del- 
phi, as  appeared  by  a  correct  register  of  the  con- 


^  Athenaeus,  1.  xiv.    Pausanias,  1.  x.   Stobanis,  senn.  123. 
<7  AothoL  p.  213.    Aristot.  Rhetor.  1.  il 
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querors  in  the  Pythian  games,  preserved  in  the  chap. 
time  of  Plutarch.  ^  These  advantages  procured  ,  ^^' 
him  the  respect  of  his  contemporaries  ;  but  he 
•was  honoured  by  posterity  chiefly  for  his  im- 
provement of  tha  lyre,  and  for  the  new  varieties 
of  measure  which  he  introduced  into  the  Gre- 
'dan  poetry." 

The  example  of  Archilochus  and  ^  Terpander 
was  foUowed  by  the  nine  lyric  poets,  who,  in  the 
course  of  two  centuries,  flourished  almost  in  re- 
.gular  succession,  and  maintained  the  poetic  fame 
of  their  country.  Of  the  two  most  ancient.  Ale- 
man  and  Stesichorus,  we  have  only  a  few  imper- 
fect remains :  of  Sappho  there  are  two  complete 
odes^  her  followers,  Alcaeus,  Simonides,  Ibycus,  . 
and  Bacchilides,  are  known  by  a  few  mutilated 
fragments^  and  by  the  remarks  of  ancient  critics ; 
but  we  still  possess  many  inimitable  odes  of  Pin- 
4lar,  and  many  pleasant  songs  of  Anacreon. 

As  to  the  Grecian  lyrists  in  general,  it  is  wor-  ^ppho, 
thy  of  observation,  that,  except  Akman  of  Sardis,  &c^*^' 
i«rho  on  account  of  his  merit  was  naturalised  at 
Sparta,  Pindar  of  Thebes  in  fioeotia,  and  Stesi- 
chorus of  Himera  in  Sicily,  all  the  rest  were  bom 
•on  the  Asiatic  coast,  or  in  the  islands  of  the 
^gean  sea.  The  soft  beauty  of  these  enchanting 
•climates  was  the  best  adapted  to  inspire  the  rap- 

««  De  Made.  ••  Euclid.  Harmon.    Strabo,  1..  xiu. 

s*  Hipliapos  ^nfffi  Sn  rmf  tTKCiKunf  fAtkm  T€pfiraf9po$  tvptrrip  fn. 
JPhit.  de  Music.  **  Pindar  says  that  Terpander  inyented  the  Scho- 
**  lia»'*  which,  according  to  Pollux  and  Hesychius,  properly  denote 
the  drinking  tongs  of  the  Greeks;  but,  in  a  more  general  sense,  sig- 
nify every  kind  of  lyric  poetry  not  aspiring  to  the  dignity  of  the 
/>de. 
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CHAP,  tures  peculiar  to  the  ode,  as  well  as  to  excite  that 
,  ^^-  ,  voluptuous  gaiety  cfaaracteristic  of  the  Grecian 
song.**  Amidst  the  romantit;  scenes  of  Ionia 
was  felt  with  uncommon  sensibility  the  force  of 
that  pleasing  painful  passion,  which,  uniting 
grief,  Joy,  and  enthusiasm,  contains  the  fruitful 
seeds  of  whatever  is  most  perfect  in  music  and 
poetry.  ^  Here  the  celebrated  Sappho  breathed 
the  amorous  tiames  by  which  she  was  consumed; 
while  her  countryman  and  lover  AIcsbus  declared 
the  warmth  of  his  attachment,  excited  less  perhaps 
by  th6  beauty  of  her  person,  than  by  the  bewitch- 
ing charms  of  her  voice.  But  neither  Alcaeus^ 
who  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth,  nor 
Anacreon,  who  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fiftti  centuiy  before  Christ,  allowed  the  natural 
vivacity  of  their  tempers  to  be  overcome  by  the 
severities  of  a  passion  which  they  considered 
chiefly  as  an  instrument  of  pleasure.  When  unfor- 
tunate in  lave,  ihej  had  recourse  to  wine ;  and 
their  Hvelyhivitaticms  tothis  enjoyment  composed 
the  favourite  airs  ci  antiquity.  ■*  Of  Alceus  it 
is  usual  to  judge  by  the  scattered  remains  of  his 
works  preserved  in  Plutarth  ^  and  Atbenaeus  *, 
and  by  the  high  commendations  bestowed  ob 
him  by  Horace  and  Quintilian.  The  Latin 
poet»  howevw,  seems  on  many  occaaions  to  Imvt 


3'  Hippocnt.  de  Lod^irol.  il  p.  346.    Edik  Ludg. .  Bat. 

^  AgmUj  to  the  pfiadpieft  fumblighed  by  TkeopfanHtus  in  PIq. 
tmk't  Qfmfommu 

»  Qif  m ft  ton0  cf  Alaeiu  dr  iUMcMoi^  wm aeiiftBMtB  mji$^ 
ntW«i»iir  Socrates.    AtficiflMis,  L  ^  e.  yii. 

3«^Sjmpo8.c.vi.  »Lib.x. 
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SO  exactly  imitated,  or  rather  translated  the  chap. 
Greek,  that  the  copy  will  perhaps  best  enable  us  y  T^  . 
to  form  a  complete  idea  of  the  original.^ 

Alcaeus,  though  he  chiefly  indulged  in  the 
gay  and  sportive  strains  of  poetry^  was  yet 
qualified  to  undertake  more  lofty  ^iJiemes ;  but 
the  whole  soul  of  Anacreon  was  of  that  effemif  Anaoreon* 
nate  texture  which  fitted  him  only  to  sing  of 
love  and  pleasure.^  Venus,  Bacchus,  Cupidi 
and  the  Graces,  were  the  peculiar  divinities 
whom  he  adored ;  and  the  presents  which  he 
offered  at  their  shrine  were  the  most  acceptable 
that  any  votary  could  bestow.  He  not  only  ob- 
served the  external  rites  and  ceremonies  which 
they  commanded,  but  proved  that  his  heart  and 
mind  had  imbibed  the  genuine  spirit  of  thek 
worship.  Throughout  the  whole  of  his  works 
now  remaining^,  we  find  the  most  inimitable 
simplicity,  purity,  and  sweetn^s  of  diction :  his 

Nallan,  Yv^  sacra  vite,  priiw  gevcrii  arboreaa. 
Other  translations,  equally  literal,  may  be  discovered  by  carefully 
examining  the  fragments  in  Athenaeus,  1.  x. 

^  In  losus  A  amores  deseendit,  majoribus  tamen  apdor.  Qvin. 
1.  X.  c.  X. 

^  'A  €af€frot  8c  ;iC4V>8a(f 

Epwra  Ataror  ijx« An  AC.  Od.  L 

99  The  works  (^f  Anacreon  are  snd,  by  PeCrus  Akyonins  de  exilio, 
to  h«f«  been  bureed  by  the  Greek  pritats  of  GonstanttQuplei  frotti 
vhich  some  learned  men>  destitute  of  taate,  have  absurdly  (in- 
cluded, that  the  works  ascribed  to  the  old  poet  are  spurious.  It 
cannot,  surely,  be  said  of  those  poems,  **  Etsi  excitfmt  animos  nos- 
**  trorum  hominum  ad  flagrantiorevi  r^lig^nls  cultu^it,  pon  tamen 
**  verborum  Atticorum  proprietatem  &  linguae  Grscae^  elegantiam 
**  docent  f  which  is  the  diaracter  that  Petrus  Alcyonius  gives  of 
the  compoihivns  substituted  by  iite  priests  in  their  place. 
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verses  flow  with  a  smooth  volubility ;  his  imageSt 
sentiments,  and  reasonings  (if  what  in  him  seems 
intuitive  convictions  can  be  called  reasoning) 
are  copied  from  the  warmest  impressions  of 
nature.  Yet  in  these  poems,  otherwise  so  beau- 
tiful and  so  perfect,  there  may  be  discovered  an 
extreme  licentiousness  of  manners  and  a  baneful 
voluptuousness  of  fancy,  extending  beyond  the 
senses,  and  tainting  the  soul  itself 
Stericho-  '^^^  dissolute  gaiety  of  Anacreon,  the  delicate 
'"«•  sensibility  of  Sappho,  and  the  tearful  complaints 

of  Simonides^,  were  all  expressed  in  that  easy 
equable  flow  of  uninterrupted  harmony,  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  most  learned  of  their 
countrymen**,  displays  more  grace  than  strength, 
and  more  beauty  than  grandeur.  The  majestic 
muse  of  Stesichorus  soared  a  loftier  pitch.  Dis- 
daining Uie  subjects  to  which  the  other  lyrists 
descended,  he  sung  of  war  and  heroes,  and  sup- 
ported, by  his  harp,  the  whole  weight  and 
dignity  of  epic  poetry.^  Such,  at  least,  are  the 
sentiments  of  a  celebrated  critic,  who  had  read 
his  works,  of  which  we  are  at  present  entitled  to 
Pindar,  judge  Only  by  their  ^-esemblance  to  those  of  Pin- 
dar, who  was  stamped  with  a  similar  form  of 
genius,  and  treated  the  same  lofty  themes. 

The  honours  bestowed  on  Pindar  by  his  con- 
temporaries, as  well  as  the  admiration  in  which 
his  name  was  uniformly  held  by  the  most  improved 

«•  Moestius  lachrymis  Simonideis.    CATirtx. 

4'    Dionysius  HaUcarn. 

<*  Bpici  carmioU  onera  Ijri  sustmentem.    Quint. 
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nations  of  antiquity,  render  both  his  person  and  chap. 
his  works  objects  of  a  very  natural  curiosity.  .  ^'  j 
He  was  bom  five  hundred  and  twenty  years 
before  Christ,  and  his  long  life  almost  completed 
the  full  revolution  of  a  century.  His  age, 
therefore,  extended  beyond  the  period  of  history 
now  under  our  review ;  yet  the  works  of  his 
predecessors  having  perished  by  the  ravages  of 
time  and  barbarism,  it  is  necessary  to  examine, 
in  this  place,  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
writings  of  Pindar,  as  the  only  materials  re- 
maining that  can  enable  us  to  form  a  general 
notion  of  the  performances  recited  by  the  lyric 
poets  at  the  principal  Grecian  solemnities.  •  Pin- 
dar, from  his  earliest  years,  was  carefully  trained 
by  his  father  (himself  a  musician)  to  the  studies 
of  music  and  poetry.  His  genius,  naturally  wild 
and  luxuriant,  was  corrected  by  the  lessons  of 
his  fair  countrywomen,  Myrtis  and  Corinna  '*•, 
whose  poetical  productions  had  acquired  un- 
rivalled fame,  not  only  in  Thebes,  but  in  many 
neighbouring  cities.  **  His  first  efforts  for  equal- 
ling their  renown  were  displayed  at  the  musical 
contests  celebrated  in.his  native  country ;  where, 
after  conquering  Myrtis,  he  was  five  times  over- 
come  by  Corinna,  who,  could  we  believe  the 
voice  of  scandal,  owed  her  repeated  victories 
more  to  the  charms  of  her  beauty  than  to  the 
superiority  of  her  genius.^  But  in  the. four  theadmir- 
public  assemblies  of  Greece,  where  females  were  which  he 

was  held. 
*'  Pamanias,  l.ix.  c.22.  **  Lucian.  JEHan,  Var.  Hist. 

«  Pautan.  ibid. 
VOL.  I.  T 
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not  admitted  to  contend,  Pindar  carried  off  the 
prize  from  every  competitor.  The  glory,  in 
particular,  which  his  poetry  both  gained  and 
conferred  atQlympia,  made  the  greatest  generals 
and  statesmen  of  the  age  court  the  friendship  of 
his  muse.  To  the  temples  of  the  gods,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  celebrated  temple  of  Delphi,  his 
hymns  and  poeans  drew  an  extraordinary  con- 
course of  Greeks  and  strangers.  The  priests* 
prophets,  and  other  ministers  of  Apollo,  sensible 
of  the  benefits  which  they  derived  from  his 
musical  fame,  repaid  the  merit  of  his  services  by 
erecting  his  statue  in  the  most  conspicuous  part 
of  the  temple,  and  declared  by  their  organ  the 
Pythia,  that  Pindar  should  be  honoured  with 
one  half  of  the  first-fruit  offerings  annually  pre- 
sented by  the  devout  retainers  of  the  Delphian 
shrine*^  Pindar  was  thus,  during  his  life-^me, 
associated  to  the  honours  of  the  gods ;  and,  after 
his  death,  his  memory  was  adorned  by  every 
mark  of  respect  that  public  admiration  can  bestow. 
The  beauty  of  the  monument,  erected  to  him 
by  his  fellow-citizens  in  the  Hippodrome  of 
Thebes,  was  admired  after  the  revolution  of  six 
centuries.^  At  the  Theoxonian  festival,  a 
portion  of  the  sacred  victim  was  appr<^riated» 
even  as  late  as  the  time  of  Plutarch,  to  the  de- 
scendants of  the  poet.  The  inveterate  hostility 
of  the  Spartans,  when  they  destroyed  the  capital 
of  their  ancient  and  cruellest  enemies,  spared  the 
house  of  Pindar,  which  was  equally  respected  in 

«^  Pmuan.  Phodc  ^  Pausan.  Boeotic. 
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a  future  age  by  the  warlike  and  impetuous  son  chap. 
of  Philip,  and  the  giddy  triumph  of  his  Mace-  v  ^'  . 
donian  captains.^ 

Pindar,  we  are  told,  acquired  unrivalled  fame  Diviaon 
by  his  hymns  to  Jupiter,  his  poeans  to  ApoUo,  of  ^8*  ^^ 
and  his  dithyrambics  to  Bacchus.  But  as  all  ^^^^ 
these  works  have  perished,  as  well  as  his  love- 
verses,  his  elegies,  and  his  Parthenia*,  we  are 
imfortunately  obliged  to  confine  our  observations 
to  the  odes»  which  were  rehearsed  at  the  sacred 
games,  in  praise  of  the  conquerors  in  the  gym- 
nastic and  equestrian  contests.  These  conque* 
rors  being  persons  of  the  first  distinction  iri 
Greece,  the  poet  takes  occasion  to  celebrate  the 
splendor  of  their  past  lives,  the  dignity  of  their 
character,  the  fame  of  their  ancestors,  and  the 
glory  of  their  several  republics.  The  tutelaiy 
deities,  to  whom  they  owed  their  felicity,  are  not 
forgotten  ;  and  hence,  by  an  easy  transition,  the 
poet  passes  to  the  worship  of  the  god  in  whose 
honour  the  games  were  established ;  to  the  ador« 
ation  of  the  heroes  by  whom  they  were  consti- 
tuted or  confirmed ;  and  to  innumerable  other 
episodes,  which  are  often  more  interesting  and 
more  beautiful  than  the  original  subject. 

Such,  most  commonly,  are  the  materials  of  the 
ode ;  and  its  form  usually  consisted  of  three 
stanzas,  of  which  the  two  first  were  of  an  equal 
lengthy  and  either  of  them  longer  than  the  third. 
This  arrangement  was  introduced  as  most  suit- 
able to  the  occasion  of  the  poem,  as  well  as  to 

^  Pdyb.  Hiitor. 

«»  Bung^  as  the  worcT  denotes,  by  a  chorus  of  virgins. 
T  2 
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CHAP.  tJie  scene  on  which  it  was  rehearsed.  The  (K> 
V  T^*  .  casion  was  the  solemn  sacrifice,  accompanied  by 
a  public  entertainment  given  to  the  spectators 
by  the  friends  of  tlie  successful  candidate  for 
Olympic  £ame.  Grateful  acknowledgments  to 
ihe  gods  formed  a  principal  part  of  the  ceremony, 
which  could  not,  without  impiety,  be  omitted 
by  the  victor,  who  had  obtained  so  honour- 
able a  prize  through  the  assistance  of  his  pro- 
tecting divinity.  On  the  altar  of  this  divinity 
the  sacrifice  was  performed  ;  and  in  his  temple 
was  sung  the  panegyrical  poem,  containing  the 
united  praises  of  the  beneficent  god  and  of  his 
favoured  votary.  The  chorus  waited,  as  usual, 
to  begin  the  song,  till  the  preparations  were 
made  for  the  feast.  They  repeated  the  first  stanza, 
properly  called  strophe,  while  they  gracefully 
danced,  towards  the  right,  round  the  well- 
replenished  altar;  returning,  in  an  opposite 
direction,  to  the  place  from  which  they  set  out, 
they  recited  the  second  stanza,  therefore  called 
antistrophe ;  then  standing  motionless  before  the 
altar,  and,  as  it  were,  in  the  immediate  presence 
of  the  divinity  with  whose  statue  it  was  adorned, 
they  sung  the  concluding  stanza,  with  a  richer 
exuberance,  and  more  complicated  variations  of 
melody.  ^  The  ode,  therefore,  was  distinguished 
from  other  pieces  of  poetry,  not  by  being  set  to 
music  ^^  (for  this  was  common  to  diem  all),  but 

^  Marius  Victorinus  de  Gram,  and  the  Scholia  on  Hephestion. 

**  This  error  runs  through  the  whole  of  the  otherwise  very  bendble 
discourse  of  Mr.  Charbanon  on  lyric  poetry,  ^in  the  Memoires  de 
I'Academie. 
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by  being  sung  by  a  chorus,  who  accompanied  c  H  A  p. 
the  various  modulations  of  the  voice  with  suit-  ^  ^' _^ 
able  movements  and  attitudes  of  the  body. 

The  lyric  poetry  of  the  Greeks  thus  united  the  His  cha- 
pleasures  of  the  ear,  of  the  eye,  and  of  the  un-  ^J^^i^ 
derstanding.  In  the  various  nature  of  the  en- 
tainment  consisted  its  essential  merit  and  per- 
fection ;  and  he  only  could  be  entitled  the  prince 
of  lyric  poets,  whose  verses  happily  conspired 
with  the  general  tendency  of  this  complicated 
exhibition.  By  the  universal  consent  of  antiquity, 
this  poet  is  Pindar,  whom,  ever  since  the  eulo- 
gium  of  Horace,  critics  have  extolled  for  the 
brilliancy  of  his  imagination,  the  figurative  bold- 
ness of  his  diction,  the  fire,  animation,  and  enthu- 
siasm of  his  genius.  The  panegyrics  bestowed 
on  him  have  generally  more  of  the  wildness  of 
the  ode,  than  of  the  coolness  of  criticism  y  so 
that  the  peculiar  nature  of  his  excellencies  may 
still  deserve  to  be  explained.  It  will  be  allowed 
by  every  one  who  reads  his  works  with  attention, 
that  great  as  his  ideas  are,  Pindar  is  not  more 
distinguished  by  the  sublimity  of  his  thoughts 
and  sentiments,  than  by  the  grandeur  of  his  . 
language  and  expression  };  and  that  his  appro- 
priate and  inimitable  ^^  excellence  consists  in  the 
energy,  propriety,  and  magnificence  of  his  style, 
so  singularly  fitted  to  associate  with  the  length- 
ened tones  of  music,  and  the  figured  movements 
of  the  dancev  The  uniform  cadence,  the  smooth 
volubility,  and  the  li^t  unimportance  of  ordi*. 


^'  Pindarum  quisquis  studet  emulari,  &c, 
T  3 
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CHAP,  nary  composition,  are  extremely  ill-adapted  to 
^''      this  association,    which,  bringing  eveiy  single 
word  into  notice,  and  subjecting  it  to  observ- 
ation and  remark,  must  expose  its  natural  mean- 
ness, insignificance,  and  poverty.     But  as  much 
as  the  language  of  ordinary  writers  would  lose, 
that  of  Pindar  will  assuredly  gain  by  such  an 
examination.     His  words  and  phrases  are  chosen 
with  an  habitual  care,  and  stamped  with  impres- 
sion of  grace  and  dignity,  ii^hich,  the  more  they 
are  contemplated,  must  be  the  more  admired*    It 
is  this  magnificence  of  diction,  those  compound 
epithets,  and  those  glowing  expressions,  (which 
the  coldness  of  criticism   has  sometimes  con- 
demned as  extravagant,)  that  form  the  transcend- 
ent merit  of  the  Pindaric  style,  and  distinguish 
it  even  more  than  the  general  flow  of  the  versi- 
fication, which  is  commonly  so  natural,  free,  and 
unrestrained,  that  instead  of  the  monotony  in- 
cident to  poetic  numbers,  it  breathes  all  the  rich- 
ness of  the  most  beautiful  and  harmonious  prose. 
It  is  not  meant,  however,  that  this  great  poet 
paid  more  attention  to  the  choice,  than  to  the 
arrangement  of  words.     The  majesty  of  the  cowj- 
position  equaUed,  and  in  the  opinion  of  a  great 
critic,  even  surpassed  the  value  of  the  materials. 
Dionysius,  the  critic  to  whom  I  allude,  has  ex- 
plained by  what  admirable  refinements  of  art, 
Pindar  gave  to  his  words  a  certain  firmness  and 
solidity  of  consistence,  separated  them  at  wide 
intervals,  placed  them  on  a  broad  base,  and  raised 
them   to  a  lofty  eminence,    from  which   they 
darted  those  irradiations  of  splendor,  that  aston- 
ished the  most  distant  beholders. 
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But  the  most  exalted  fame  cannot  extend  with  chap. 
equal  facility  to  distance  of  time  and  to  distance  y  ^^'^ 
of  place.  The  poems  of  Pindar  are  now  deprived 
of  their  accompaniments  of  music  and  dancing, 
by  which  they  were  formerly  ennobled  ^md 
adorned.  They  are  now  read  in  the  retirement 
of  the  closet,  without  personal  interest  and  with- 
out patriotic  emotion.  They  were  anciently 
sung  to  large  assemblies  of  men,  who  venerated 
>the  rehgion  which  they  described,  revered  the 
chiu'acters  whom  they  celebrated,  and  felt  the 
influence  of  that  piety  and  patriotism  which  they 
were  admirably  calculated  to  uphold.  Such  pas- 
sages as  may  appear  most  exceptionable  in  the 
cool  moments  of  solitary  study,  would  obtain  the 
highest  applause  amidst  the  joyous  animation  of 
social  triumph,  when  men  are  naturally  disposed 
to  admire  every  happy  boldness  of  expression, 
and  to  view  with  unusual  rapture,  the  rovings  of 
those  lofty  flights  which  elevate  the  daring  muse 
of  Pindar. 

In  examining  the  effects  of  the  games  as  in-  Ph^^cal 
stitutions  for  bodily  exercise  and  mental  im-  thcpubL 
provement,  it  is  necessary  to  reflect,  not  only  e^^ 
on  the  universality  of  their  establishment,  but 
on  the  frequency  of  their  repetition.     Besides 
the  public  solemnities  already  described,  innu- 
merable provincial  festivals  were  celebrated  in 
each  particular  republic.     The  Athenians  em- 
ployed near  a  third  part  of  the  year  in  such 
amusements ;  and  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  con- 
jecture, that  those  communities  which  instituted 
most  festivals,  would  most  excel  in  the  arts  and 
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exercises  displayed  in  them,  we  may  conclude 
from  the  national  designations  of  the  Olympic 
victors  preserved  in  ancient  authors,  that  the 
number  of  the  Athenian  festivals  was  rivalled  by 
that  of  several  other  states. 

For  these  warlike  and  elegant  amusements,  the 
youth  were  carefully  trained  by  the  discipline  of 
the  gymnasia,  in  which  they  learned  whatever 
can  give  strength  and  agility  to  the  limbs,  ease 
and  grace  to  the  motions,  force  and  beauty  to 
the  genius-  Bodily  strength  and  agility  were 
accompanied  by  headth  and  vigour  of  constitution* 
Their  athletic  hardiness  bore,  without  inconveni- 
ence, the  vicissitudes  of  cold  and  heat.  Even  in 
the  scorching  warmth  ^  of  July  (for  that  was  the 
season  of  the  Olympic  games),  they  received, 
bareheaded,  but  unhurt,  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun :  And  the  firm  organization,  acquired  by  per* 
petual  exercise,  counteracted  that  fatal  propen- 
sity to  vicious  indulgence,  too  natural  to  their 
.voluptuous  climate,  and  produced  those  inimit- 
able  models  of  strength  and  beauty,  which  are  so 
deservedly  admired  in  the  precious  remains  of 
Grecian  statuary. 
P^^P''^  These  corporeal  advantages  were  followed  by 
rage,  a  train  of  higher  excellencies  to  which  they  are 
nearly  allied.  There  is  a  courage  depending  oa 
nerves  and  blood,  which  was  improved  to  the 
highest  pitch  among  the  Greeks.  They  delight,. 
says  Lucian  ",  to  behold  the  combats  of  bold  and 
generous  animals  j  and  their  own  contentions  are 

^  Ludan^  Solon.  "  In  Solon. 
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Still  more  animated.  In  the  memorable  war  with 
Persia,  they  shewed  the  superiority  of  their  na- 
tional courage :  and  it  is  worthy  of  observation, 
that  the  most  signal  exploits  were  performed  in 
the  field  of  battle  by  those  who  had  been  pre- 
viously adorned  with  the  Olympic  crown-  It 
was  a  general  boast,  that  one  Grecian  could  con- 
quer ten  Persians'^ J  and  the  suggestions  of 
reason  tend  to  confirm  the  evidence  of  history. 
In  the  battles  of  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  vic- 
tory was  not  obtained  by  the  mechanical  exer- 
tions of  distant  hostility.  The  contest  was 
decided  by  the  point  of  the  sword  and  spear. 
The  use  of  these  weapons  required  •activity  in 
the  limbs,  steadiness  of  the  eye,  and  dexterity 
of  the  hand.  It  improves  the  courage  as  well 
as  the  vigour  of  the  soldier  j  and  both  qualities 
were  admirably  promoted  by  the  habitual  exer- 
cises of  the  gymnasia,  which  inspired  not  only 
the  spirit  to  undertake,  but  the  ability  to  exe- 
cute, the  most  dangerous  and  difficult  enter- 
prises. 

The  gymnastic  arts  promoted  other  attain-  andtem- 
ments  of  a  nobler  nature  than  bodily  ac-  P®*^^®* 
complishment  and  courage.  Chiefly  by  their 
influence,  the  love  of  pleasure  and  the  love  of 
action,  the  two  most  powerful  principles  in  the 
human  breast,  were  directed  to  purposes  not 
only  innocent  but  useful.  The  desire  of  an 
.  Olympic  crown  restrained  alike  those  weaknesses 
which  form  the  disgrace,  and  those  vices  which 
form   the    guilt    and   misery   of  undisciplined 

M  Herodot.  l.viiL 
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CHAP,  minds ;  and  an  object  of  earthly  and  perishable 
V    ^'    ,  ambition   led  to  the  same  external  purity  and 
temperance,  that  is  recommended  by  the  pre- 
cepts, and  enforced  by  the  sanctions,  of  a  divine 
and  immutable  religion.    The  oil,  the  crown,  the 
robes,  and  the  palms  compose  not  the  only  re- 
semblances between  the  Christian  and  the  Olym- 
pic  victors.     These  visible  images  have  been 
borrowed  indeed  by  the  sacred  writers,  to  assist 
our  imperfect  conception  of  divine  truths*^;  but 
they  have  been  borrowed  from  an   institution 
which  resembles  Christianity,  not  in  the  honours 
and  rewards  which  it  proposed,  but  in  the  efforts 
and  duties 'Which  it  enjoined.     The  ambition  of 
honest  fame  *^  taught  men  to  controul  the  appe- 
tites of  the  body  by  the  affections  of  the  soul ; 
the  springs  of  emulation  repressed  the  allure- 
ments of  sensuality ;  one  dangerous  passion  com- 
bated another  still  more  dangerous ;  and  a  train 
of  useful  prejudices  supported  the  cause,    and 
maintained  the  ascendant,  of  virtue. 
Contempt       Many  of  the  peculiarities  which  distinguish 
modem      ^^  Greeks  from  the  mass  of  ancient  and  mo- 
notiong      dem  nations,  seemed  to  have  derived  their  origin 
Siepdnt"^  from  the  same  usefid  institutions;  particularly 
of  honour.  ^^  custom  of  going  unailned,  and  their  perpe- 
tual  contempt  for  the  capricious  notions  con- 
cerning  the   point  of  honour.     These    high- 
minded  republicans   were    accustomed,  in   the 

s*  1  Corinth.  9th  chapter,  four  last  verses. 

^  Qui  studet  optatam  cursu  contingere  metam, 

Multa  tulit  fecitque  puer,  sudavit  et  alsit, 

Abstinuit  venere  et  yino. 
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private  gymHasiaa  and  palsestras,  as  well  as  at  the  c  H  A  p« 
public  games  and  solemnities,  to  inflict  and  to  ^  ^^' 
suffer  the  most  provoking  indignities.  A  bar- 
barous Scythian,  who  witnessed  a  spectacle  that 
seemed  to  him  as  shocking  and  intolerable  as  it 
would  appear  to  a  punctilious  modern  gentle* 
man,  declared  to  his  Athenian  conductor,  that 
if  any  one  ventured  on  offering  the  same  insults 
to  him,  which  the  Athenian  youths  were  con- 
tinually offering  to  each  other,  he  would  soon 
convince  the  assembly,  that  his  sword  was  not 
an  empty  ornament  of  his  person,  but  an  useful 
guardian  of  his  honour.  *®  Such  were  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Scythian;  and  such,  as  history 
attests,  are  the  sentiments  of  all  uncultivated 
mindSf  An  untutored  Barbarian  sets  no  bounds 
to  his  resentment.  The  smallest  injury  renders 
his  anger  implacable ;  his  indignation  against  the 
offender  being  prop9rtioned,  not  to  the  nature  of 
his  offence,  but  to  his  own  pride,  which  is  bound- 
less. The  slightest  fauH  requires  the  severest 
atonement;  and  not  only  a  blow,  but  a  word,  or 
a  look,  may  inflict  a  stain  on  the  delicacy  of  his 
supposed  honour,  which  can  only  b^  washed  out 
in  the  blood  of  the  aggressor.  The  excesses  of 
this  brutish  fierceness,  before  they  were  cor- 
rected by  the  refinements  of  Grecian  philosophy, 
were  repressed  by  the  habitual  practice  of  the 
gymnastic  exercises.  In  the  schools  appropriated 
to  the  advancement  of  these  manly  arts,  the 
Greeks  learned  the  valuable  lesson  of  repelling 

s^  Ludan  Anachanis. 
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injuries  by  others  of  a  similar  kind»  of  propor- 
tioning the  punishment  to  the  offence,  and  of 
thus  preventing  a  slight  occasion  of  animosity 
from  degenerating  into  a  permanent  cause  of 
rancorous  revenge.  If  any  citizen  of  those  war- 
like  republics  had  worn  armour  in  times  of  peace, 
he  must  have  been  regarded  either  as  a  madman 
or  as  an  assassin ;  for  to  the  chastised  principles  of 
Grecian  discipline,  it  would  have  appeared  altoge- 
ther absurd,  that  the  sword  or  dagger  should  be 
thought  necessary  to  retaliate  the  reproaches  of 
the  tongue,  or  even  the  more  daring  insults  of 
the  arm. 
Emuiatioa       xhe  entertainments  of  the  public  festivals  thus 

and  re-  * 

wards  of  tended  to  eradicate  the  wild  excesses  of  resent- 
ment, and  to  improve  the  mild  and  gentle  vir- 
tues J  but,  considered  in  another  view,  the  same 
entertainments  were  calculated  to  promote  ar- 
dour, emulation,  friendship,  patriotism,  and  all 
the  animated  principles  and  contentions  of  active 
life.  The  rewards  bestowed  on  the  conquerors 
were  the  most  flattering  which  in  that  age  could 
be  proposed.  Odes  were  sung  in  their  praise ; 
statues  were  erected  to  them  on  the  scene  of 
victory  ;  the  names  of  their  parents  and  country 
were  jointly  celebrated  with  their  own  ;  they 
were  entitled  to  the  first  seats  at  all  public  en- 
tertainments ;  maintained  at  the  expence  of 
their  respective  communities ;  and,  ta  their 
native  cities,  rewarded  not  only  with  monuments 
and  inscriptions,  but  sometimes  with  altars  and 
temples.  Of  these  honours  and  rewards,  the 
appropriated  symbob  were  the  olive,  the  pine^ 

^5 
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the  parsley,  and  the  laurel  crowns ;  which  were  chap. 
respectively  distributed  to  the  several  victors  at  y  ^^:  j 
Olympia,  the  Isthmus,  Nemea,  and  Delphi. 
Observing  the  small  value  of  these  badges  of  dis- 
tinction, without  adverting  to  the  solid  benefits 
which  they  conferred,  the  Persian  Tigranes  would 
have  dissuaded  his  master  from  going  to  war  with 
a  people,  who,  insensible  to  interest,  fought  only 
for  glory.  *^  But  had  Tigranes  been  more  com- 
pletely informed  concerning  the  institutions  of 
Greece,  he  would  have  understood,  that  both 
interest  and  glory  operated  most  powerfully 
upon  the  candidates  for  Olympic  fame,  and  not 
only  their  personal  interests,  but  those  of  their 
friends,  their  parents,  and  their  country,  who, 
being  associated  to  their  honours,  were  regarded 
by  them  with  that  fondness  of  affection  which 
men  naturally  feel  for  the  objects  of  their  pro- 
tection and  bounty. 

In  explaining  the  influence  of  the   Grecian  influence 
solemnities,  we  must  not  forget  the  musical  and  S^aS"* 
poetical  exhibitions,  which,  from  beinff  employed  poetical 

:  J    ....     ^v  J^        ^    ^         contests. 

to  reward  the  victors  in  the  gymnastic  exercises, 
came  to  be  themselves  thought  worthy  of  reward. 
The  martial  lessons  of  Tyrtaeus  and  Callinus 
admirably  conspired  with  the  effects  which  have 
already  been  described,  encouraging  the  firm  and 
manly  virtues,  both  by  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
their  precepts  were  conveyed,  and  by  the  lively 
impressions  which  they  gave  of  those  objects  for 
which  it  is  important  and  honourable  to  contend. 

M  The  word  is  apvn\t  in  the  original;  but  here  means  the  res\ard 
of  virtue.    Vid.  Ilerodot.  1.  viii.  c.  26. 
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CHAP.  The  courage,  depending  on  blood  and  nerves,  is 
,   ^^'    ,  uncertain  and  transitory  in  its  existence ;  and 
even  while  it  exists,  may  be  indifferently  em- 
ployed to  purposes  beneficial  or  destructive.     It 
belonged  to  the  martial  bards  to  determine  its 
doubtful  nature,  to  illustrate  and  enforce  its  ge« 
nuine  motives,  and  to  direct  it  unerringly  to  the 
proper  objects  of  its  pursuit. 
They  in-         The  musical  entertainments  thus  promoted, 
i^per       refined,  and  exalted  the  manly  principles  inspired 
mixture  of  by  all  the  customs  and  institutions  of  that  war- 
and  senn-    like  age.      But  as  bravery  is  a  hardy  plant  that 
the%rc!^    grows  in  every  soil,  the  most  beneficial  conse- 
ciwi  cha-     quence  of  the  arts  consisted  in  infusing  a  proper 
mixture  of    softness    and  sensibility  into  the 
Grecian  character.      This  is  well  known  to  be 
their  effect  in  every  country  where  they  have 
been  allowed  to  floiu-ish.  ^    The  Greeks,  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  required  their  assistance  ;  nor 
could  it  have  been  possible  for  that  people,  with- 
out the  happy  influence  of  the  arts,  to  control 
the  barbarity  naturally  occasioned  by  their  con- 
stant employment  in  war,  the  savage  cruelty  in- 
troduced by  the  practice  of  domestic  servitude, 
and  that  unrelenting  ferocity  of  character  which 
seems  essentially  inherent  in  the  nature  of  demo« 
Thdref-     cratical  government.     Amidst  these  sources  of 
^^y"      degeneracy  and  corruption,  the  time  and  applica- 
principie,    tion  ucccssary  to  attain  proficiency  in  the  pursuits 
of  genius,  habituated  tb^  Greeks  to  gentle  amuse- 


^  Ingenuai  dicficisse  fideliter  artes, 
Emollit  morei,  hec  sinit  esie  feroi. 
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ments  and  innocent  pleasures.  The  honours  and  c  ha  p. 
rewards  bestowed  on  the  successful  candidates  Tor  v  _,  /._^ 
literary  fame,  engaged  them  to  seek  happiness  and 
glory  in  the  peaceful  shade  of  retirement,  as  well 
as  on  the  contentious  theatre  of  active  life  ;  and 
the  observations  and  discoveries  occasionally 
suggested  by  the  free  communication  of  senti- 
ment, strengthened  and  confirmed  those  salutary 
maxims  which  combat  on  the  side  of  virtue,  and 
maintain  the  practice  of  such  rules  of  behaviour 
as  are  most  useful  and  agreeable  in  society. 

If  the  musical  and  literary  entertainments  ac-  and  on  the 
quired  such  an  happy  influence  over  the  moral  ^^\  ^^. 
dispositions  of  the  heart,  they  produced  a  still  ^> 
more  considerable  effect  on  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties of  the  mind.     It  is  almost  impossible,  in  the 
present  age,  to  conceive  the  full  extent  of  their 
efficacy  in  improving  the  memory,  enriching  the  ^ 

imagination,  and  correcting  the  judgment.  As  to 
the  memory,  indeed,  there  is  a  period  in  the  pro- 
gress of  society  preceding  the  introduction  of 
writing,  when  the  energies  of  this  faculty  have 
been  exerted  among  many  nations  with  a  wonder- 
ful degree  of  force.  Even  among  the  barbai*ous 
Celtic  inhabitants  of  our  own  island,  the  Druids 
could  repeat  an  incredible  number  of  verses,  con- 
taining the  knowledge  of  their  history,  laws,  and 
religion  ;  and  a  period  of  twenty  years  was  re- 
quired to  complete  the  poetical  studies  of  a  can- 
didate for  the  priesthood.  ** 

^  Cf86ar»  de  bello  Gallico,  L  vi.  cap.  15. 
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But  if  the  Greeks  were  equalled  by  other  na- 
tions in  the  power  of  memory,  they  have  always 
prepared  been  uurivalled  in  the  delicacy  of  their  taste, 
for^ their  *  *°d  the  inimitable  charms  of  their  fancy.  These 
high  at-      excellencies,   whether  oriinnally  produced    by 

tainmcnts  '  ^  i     i  i     i 

in  eio-  natural  or  moral  causes,  or  more  probably  by  a 
phUo^so^  combination  of  both,  were,  doubtless,  extended 
p*»y-  and  improved  by  emulation  and  habitual  exer- 

cise. To  this  exercise  the  pubUc  solemnities 
afforded  a  proper  field ;  and,  in  the  contests  of 
music  and  poetry,  were  displayed  the  opening 
blossoms  of  Grecian  genius,  blossoms  which  af- 
terwards ripened  into-those  fruits  of  philosophy 
and  eloquence,  that  will  form  the  admiration 
and  delight  of  the  last  ages  of  the  world. 
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CHAP.  VIl. 

State  of  the  Grecian  Colonies.^-'The  lonians  Jhurish  in 
Arts  and  Arms. — Their  Wars  with  the  Lydians, — The 
Asiatic  Greeks  subdued  by  Crotsus. — Splendour  of  the 
lAfddan  Court. — Foundation  of  the  Persian  Monarchy. 
— Causes  of  its  rapid  Grandeur  ^^  Which  alarms 
Croesus. — His  Alliance  with  the  Lacedamonians. — He 
invades  the  Persian  Dominions.  —  Measures  of  his 
Allies. — Croesus  defeated  by  Cyrus. — End  of  the  Jbydian 
Monarchy. 

Above   two  thousand  years  have  elapsed  since  CHAP, 
it  was    observed,    to'  the   honour  of  Europe,  wJIL/ 
that   a  handful   of  Greeks  having   established  Suteof 
themselves  in  Asia  and  Africa,  continually  main-  cotoniesin 
tained  and  extended  their  possessions  in  those  ^^^ 
quarters  of  the  world.^    Wherever  the  spirit  of  Oiymp. 
enterprize  diiBu^ed  their  settlements,  they  per-  i^c.  700, 
ceived,  it  is  said,  on  the  slightest  comparison,  the 
superiority  of  their  own  religion,  language,  insti- 
tutions,  and  manners ;  and  the  dignity  of  their 
character  and  sentiments  eminently  distinguished 
them  from  the  general  mass  of  nations  whose 
territories  they  invaded,  and  whom  they  justly 
denominated  Barbarians.*   Yet  these  honqurable 


*I^poorat.  ToLi.  p.  350.  edit.  Lugdun.  1763. 
*  Isocrat.  Panegyr.  passim. 

VOL.  I.  U  ^ 
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CHAP,  advantages,  instead  of*  conciliating  good-will, 
,  ^'  ,  tended  only  to  exasperate  hostility.  The  nor- 
them  Greeks  Vere  perpetually  harassed  by  the 
fierce  inroads  of  the  Thracians ;  the  southern 
were  endangered  by  the  united  strength  of  Egypt 
and  Lybia.  The  colonies  in  Magna  Grsecia 
having  easily  resisted  the  rude,  though  warlike 
natives  of  that  country,  were  called  to  contend 
with  the  more  formidable  power  of  Carthage. 
But  the  consequences  of  all  these  wars,  which 
shall  be  described  in  due  time,  extended  not  be- 
yond the  countries  in  which  they  first  arose. 
The  memorable  conflict  between  the  Greek  co- 
lonies in  the  East,  and  the  great  nations  of  Ajsia, 
forms  a  subject  more  vast  and  more  interesting. 
Not  confined  to  the  extremities,  it  reached  and 
shook  the  centre  of  Greece.  It  recoiled  with 
more  destructive  violence  on  Persia ;  its  duration 
comprehends  the  most  illustrious  period  in  the 
history  of  both  countries  ;  and  iti^  extent  em- 
braces all  the  great  nations  of  antiquity,  together 
with  the  scattered  communities  of  Grecian  ex- 
traction in  every  part  of  the  world. 
State  of  In  the  third  century  ailer  their  establishment 
^fonies  in  in  the  East,  atid  above  seven  hundred  years  before 
^'^*  the  Christian  sera,  the  Greeks  of  Asia,  and  par- 
ticularly the  lonians,  f^  surpassed  their  Eu- 
ropean ancestors  in  splendor  and  prosperity/ 
While  ancient  Greece  was  harassed  by  intestine 
dissensions,  anditsnorthem  frontier  exposed  to  the 
hostility  of  neighbouring  Barbarians,  the  eastern 

>  Herodot.  pagiin.  Plin.  L  v.  ft  Senec.  ad  Heir. 
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colonies  enjoyed  profound  peace,  and  flourished  chap. 
in  the  vicinity  of  Phrygia  and  Lydia,  the  best  v  ^7"*^ . 
cultivated  and  most  wealthy  provinces  of  Lower 
Asia  ^  and  perhaps  of  the  ancient  world.  His- 
tory and  poetry  alike  extol  the  golden  treasures 
of  the  Phrygian  and  Lydian  kings.*  Their  sub- 
jects wrought  mines  of  gold,  melted  the  ore^ 
moulded  figures  in  bronze,  dyed  Wool,  cultivated 
music,  enjoyed  the  amusements  of  leisure,  and 
indulged  the  demands  of  luxury  ^  when  the 
neighbouring  countries  of  Cappadocia  and  Ar- 
menia remained  equally  ignorant  of  laws  and 
arts,  and  when  the  Medes  and  Persians,  destined 
successively  to  obtain  the  empire  of  Asia,  lived 
in  scattered  villages,  su'bsisted  by  hunting,  pas- 
turage, or  robbery,  and  were  clothed  with  the 
skins  of  wild  beasts/ 

Yet  the  Lydians  and  Phrygians,  satisfied  with  They  en- 
their  domestic  advantages,  seem,  never  to  have  S!^cw 
directed  their  attention  towards  foreign  com-  ^^Ly^'«» 
merce.®      When  the  voluptuousness  or  ostenta-  and^^. 
tion  of  their  kings  and  nobility  made  them  covet 

4  Strabo^  i.  xii.  and  1.  xiiL 

« Idem.  p.  628.  &  621.  edit  Paris. 

•  Herodot.  1.  i.  c  xciv.    Plin.  1.  vi.  c.  Ivi. 

7  Herodot.  1.  i.  c,  Ixxi.  Conf.  Isocrat.  Pan&tfaen. 

*  The  Lydians  and  Phrygians  are  mentioned,  in  Castor^s  Epochs, 
among  the  seventeen  nations  who,  according  to  that  careless  and 
ignorant  compiler,  successirely  became  masters  of  the  Mediterranean 
sea ;  but  the  extraragant  dreams  of  this  fabulous  writer  are  at  ra- 
nance  with  the  whob  tenor  of  ancient  history.  It  is  extraordinary 
tiiat  those  who  ever  looked  into  Herodotus  should  pay  any  regard 
lo  the  unwarranted  assertions' of  Castor;  yel  this  febulist  has  been 
generally  followed  by  modern  chronologers  and  compilers.  See 
Blair's  Tables^  ^c. 
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CHAP,  the  conveniences  and  luxuries  of  distant  coun- 
V  ^1^'  >  tries,  they  were  contented  to  owe  these  new  gra- 
tifications first  to  the  Phoenician  merchants,  and 
afterwards  to  the  Greek  settlements  established 
on  their  coasts.  Through  the  supine  neglect  of 
their  neighboiu^  respecting  maritime  affidrs,  the 
Asiatic  Greeks  acquired  without  contest,  and  en- 
joyed without  molestation,  besides  several  valu- 
able islands,  the  whole  western  coast  of  the  con- 
tinent, extending,  in  a  waving  line,  above  six 
hundred  miles  in  length,  beautifully  diversified 
by  hill  and  dale,  intersected  by  rivers,  broken 
by  bays  and  promontories,  and  adorned  by  the 
noblest  prospects  and  finest  climate  in  the  world. 
The  fiice  of  that  delightful  country  will  be  more 
particularly  described,  when  it  becomes  the  un- 
happy scene  of  military  operations.  It  is  suffi- 
cient at  present  to  observe,  that  its  Ionian  inhabit- 
ants, poss^sing  the  mouths  of  great  rivers,  having 
convenient  and  capacious  harbours  before  them, 
and  behind,  the  wealthy  and  populous  nations  pf 
Asia,  whose  commerce  they  enjoyed  and  engross- 
ed, attaiiied  such  early  and  rapid  proficiency  in 
the  arts  of  navigation#and  traffic,  as  raised  the  ci- 
ties of  Miletus  \  Colophon  ^\  and  Phocea",  to  an 
extraordinary  pitch  of  opulence  and  grandeur. 
Their  population  increasing  with  their  prosperity, 
they  diffiised  new  colonies  every  where  around 

9  Atheofleosy  1.  xii.  p.  5S5.  Comparing  tiidr  andeht  and  actual 
state,  the  Greek  proverb  said,  noXw  «orc  iitrBor  oAm^mm  Uik^emi 
Once,  but  long  ago,  the  MilenaM  were  powerfiil. 

■"^Athen.  Lxiv.  p.  645. 

"  Strabo,  p.  582.  &  p.  647.    Herodot.  L  iv.  c  dii. 
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them.  Having  obtained  footing  in  Egjrpt",  in  chap 
the  eighth  century  before  Christ,  they  acquired,  v  ^^  , 
and  thenceforth  preserved,  the  exclusive  com- 
merce  of  that  ancient  and  powerful  kingdom. 
Their  territories,  thoDgh  in  their  greatest  breadth 
compressed  between  the  sea  and  the  dominions 
of  Lydia  to  the  extent  of  scarce  forty  miles,  be- 
came not  only  flourishing  in  peace,  but  formidable 
in  war  ^',  and  bore  something  of  a  similar  relation 
to  the  powerful  kingdoms  of  f^ypt,  Lydia,  and 
Assyria,  which  had  hitherto  swayed  the  politics 
of  the  ancient  world,  that  the  small  but  indus- 
trious republics  of  Italy  maintained  towards  the 
rest  of  Europe  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries :  or,  to  describe  their  condition  still 
more  exactly,  that  the  Netherlands,  three  hun- 
dred years  ago,  maintained  towards  the  extensive 
countries  of  France,  England,  and  Germany. 

Such  multiplied  advantages  could  not  languish  improved 
in  the  hands  of  men,  who,  as  we  shall  soon  learn  ^£^ey 
from  their  history,  had  irenius  to  conceive,  and  ^4  ^?^* 
courage  to  execute,  the  most  arduous  designs,  countries. 
With  the  utmost  industry  and  perseverance  they 
improved  and  ennobled  the  usefid  or  elegant 
arts,  which  they  found  already  exercised  among 
the  Phrygians  and  Lydians.    They  incorporated 
the  music  of  those  nations  with  their  own.   Their 
poetry,  as  above  described,  far  excelled  whatever 
Pagan  antiquity  could  boast   most  precious.^ 

>*HerodoU,LiL  ccxxxii. 

*3  Idem.  ibid.  &  Ariftot  de  Civitat.  li  ir.  c  ir. 

'« Soe  chap.  vi. 

u  a 
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CHAP.  They  rivalled  the  skill  of  their  neighbours  in 
^^'      moulding  clay,  and  casting  brass.    They  appear 
to  have  been  the  first  people  who  made  statues  of 
marble.  The  Doric  and  Ionic  orders  of  architec- 
ture perpetuate  in  their  names  the  honout  of  their 
Invent       ijiventors.  Painting  was  first  reduced  to  rule,  and 
cuiiar  to     practised  with  success  among  the  Greeks  ;  and 
•eivek       ^^  ^^y  ^^  assulred  that,  during  the  sevefith  cen- 
tury before  Christ,  the  lonians  surpassed  all  their 
neighbours,  and  even  the  Phoenicians,  in  the  arts 
of  design,  since  the  magnificent  presents  which 
the  far-famed  oracle  of  Delphi  received  from  the 
ostentation  or  piety  of  the  Lydian  kings,  were 
chiefly  the  productions  of  Ionian  artists.  **  In  the 
following  century  Ionia  gave  birth  to  philosophy ; 
and  we  shall  have  occasion  to  explain  hereafter 
by  what  means  both  science  and  taste  were  dif- 
fused from  that  country  over  Greece,  Italy,  and 
Sicily.    But  our  present  subject  recalls  us  from 
the  history  of  arts  to  that  of  arms. 
Incursion        The  first  formidable  enemies  with  whom  the 
Cimmc.      Asiatic  Greeks  had  to  contend,  were  the  barba- 
ritos.        rous  Cimmerians  ^^  who,  being  driven  from  the 
banks  of  the  Euxine,  by  a  Scythian  horde  stiU 
fiercer  than  themselves,  overflowed  with  resistless 
violence  the  finest  provinces  of  Asia  M inor»   But 


««  Herodot  1. 1. 

■*  Btrabo,  p.  292.  says,  tbat  the  Cimmerianf  were  called  CSmbri 
by  the  Romans.  He  speaks  frecpiently  of  them,  particularly  pp.- 108. 
193.  292.  494.  Their  impetuous  and  destmcdre  incursions  are  well 
expressed  by  the  elegiac  poet  Calllnus,  cited  in  9trabo,  p.  648. 
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th€  invasion  of  the  Cinnnerians  is  described  as  a  chap. 
predatory  incursion  *^  not  as  a  regulstr  plan  of  .   ^'  ' 
enterprise  directed  to  the  purposes  of  conquest 
and  settlement.      The    hurricane  soon    tspent  Domestic 
its   force;     the    Greeks  recovered  from    the  ^"" 
terror    inspired    by  these    desultory    ravagers, 
and,  within  a  few  years  after  their  departure, 
the  Ionian  and  £tolian  colonies,  who  seem  to 
have  carried  their  ancient  enmity  into  their  new 
acquisitions,  totally  forgot  their  recent  and  com* 
mon  danger,    and  engaged  in  cruel  domestic 
wars. 

These  unnatural  dissensions  were  repressed  by  ^^?^^ 
the  growing  power  of  the  Lydians,  which,  ex-*  growth  of 
tending  itself  on  all  sides,  finally  reduced  the  ^^^^''''' 
greatest  part  of  Lesser  Asia,   a  country  once  oiymp. 
affording  the  materials  of  many  rich  and  flourish-  ^'c,  718. 
ing  kingdoms,  but  now  reduced  to  beggary  and 
barbarism  under  the  oppressive  yoke  of  Turkish 
tyranny.      The  territory  of  Lydia,  which  ex- 
tended its  name  with  its  authority  from  the  river 
Halys  to  the  iEgean,  and  from  the  southern 
shore  of  the  Euxine  to  the  northern  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  was  anciently  confined  to  that 
delightful  district  situate  at  the  back  of  Ionia, 
watered  on  the  north  by  the  river  Pactolus> 
famous  for  the  golden  particles  *®  intermixed  with 
its  sand,  and  on  the  south  by  Cayster,  whose 
banks,  frequented  by  swans,  have  afforded  one  of 

"  Ott  Kmarpwpn  rrwer^rm  mkunf  oXAa  €$  «nSo/ci|f  ipwery^, 

Herodot. 
'*  They  were  washed  down  from  Mount  Tmohit,  the  gold  of 
which  was  exhausted  in  the  time  of  Strabo.    Vid.  Strabo^  1.  xiiL 

U  4 
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CHAP,  the  most  beautiful  comparisons  in  the  IliadJ' 
t.  ^^'  i  The  kingdom  of  Lydia  was  anciently  subject  to 
a  race  of  princes  *^,  styled  Atyatidae,  from  the 
heroic  Atys,  the  great  founder  of  their  house* 
To  the  family  of  Atys  succeeded  that  of  Her- 
cules, which  had  obtained  sovereignty  in  Lydia 
before  the  war  of  Troy,  and  continued  to  reign 
five  hundred  and  five  years,  till  their  honours  ex- 
pired in  the  unhappy  Candaules.  The  story  of 
Candaules,  of  his  beautiful  wife,  and  of  his  fortu- 
nate servant,  has  been  adorned  by  the  Either  of 
history  with  the  inimitable  charms  of  his  Ionic 
&ncy.  The  vain,  credulous  prince,  injudiciously 
displaying  the  beauty,  offended  the  modesty  of  his 
injured  spouse.  Gyges  ^^  the  most  favoiu-ed  of  her 
husband's  attendants,  to  whom  his  weak  master 
had  prostituted  the  sight  of  her  naked  charms^ 
was  involuntarily  employed  as  the  instrument  of 
her  resentment.  To  reward  him  for  taking  away 
the  life  of  Candaules^  he  was  honoured  with  the 
hand  of  the  queen,  and  from  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain of  the  guards,  advanced  to  the  throne  of 
Lydia. 
Oyaes  This  revolution,  which  happened  seven  hun- 

lS!^hc'^*'  dred  and  eighteen  years  before  Christ,  was  felt 
loBiuis.     by  the  neighbouring  nations,  who  soon  discovered 

■'  KovrpM  ofi^  fxci^jpOf  &c.    Iliad  iL  ver.  460.  and  Pope,  ver.  540; 

**  Herodotus,  1.  i.  throughout,  Itod  Dionynus  of  Halicamassui^ 
1.  i.  c.  S7.  et  seq.  furnish  the  prindpal  materials  for  the  history  of 
Lydia. 

**  Herodotus  was  unacquainted  with  the  wonderful  story  of 
Gyges's  ring,  which  had  the  power  of  rendering  him  invisible,  by 
means  of  which  he  was  enabled  to  kill  his  matter^  and  usurp  hb 
throne,    Plato^  L  ii.  de  I^nib. 
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in  the  enterprising  character  of  Gyges,  the  dif-  c  H  A  p. 
ference  between  adventurers  who  acquire,  and  v  ^^"'  . 
princes  who  inherit,  a  crown.     The  Ionian  cities 
of  Asia  offered  a  tempting  prize  to  the  valour  of 
Gyges,    and  the  valuable  mines  ^    discovered 
between  the  cities  Atarneus  and  Pergamus,  as 
well  as  the  gold  obtained  from  the  river  Pacto- 
lus^,  enabled  him  to  hire  such  a  number  of 
troops  as  seemed  necessary  to  accomplish  his 
ambitious  designs.     The  citizens  of  Miletus  and  J^®*. 
Smyrna  were  harassed  by  a  long  war ;  but  of  all  Oiymp. 
the  Ionic  settlements,  Colophon  alone  submitted  "Vigo, 
to  his  arms. 

,Ardys,  his  successor,  following  the  military  The  war 
example  of  Gyges,  stormed  the  city  of  Prien6,  by  wT**^ 
and  invaded  the  territories  of  the  Milesians.    He  juccesgon. 
transmitted  his  enmity  against  that  people  to  hiB  xi.  9. 
son  Sadyattes,  from  whom  it  descended  to  his  ^'  ^'  ^^^' 
more  warlike  grandson.     Alyattes,  grandson  of 
Ardys,  annually  invaded  the  country  of  Miletus, 
cut  down  the  trees,  burnt  the  standing  com, 
ravaged  and  desolated  the  whole  territory.    The 
houses  he  allowed  to  remain  entire,  that  the  Mi- 
lesians, governed  by  that  powerful  attachment 
which  binds  men  to  their  ancient  habitations, 
might  return  thither  after  his  departure,   and 
again  apply  to  the  sowing  and  cultivation  of  the 
ground,  the  fruits  of  which  he  was  determined 


*•  Strabo»  1.  xiii.  p.  625. 

^  Strabo,  p.  680.     The  wealth  of  Gyges  was  proverbial  in  the 
dme  of  Anacreon : 

Ov  /AM  fit^ii  Fvyoo 

Ttf  2ap8i«r  nweros,  &c. 
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CHAP,  next  harvest  to  destroy.  In  this  manner  he 
V  ,_  ^'  .  continued,  during  eleven  years,  to  harass,  but 
was  unable  to  conquer,  the  Milesians.  The  in-^ 
habitants  of  the  countfy  retired  at  his  approach, 
and  shut  themselves  up  in  their  capital,  the  walls 
of  which  bid  defiance  to  his  assaults  ;  nor  was  it 
possible  to  reduce  by  blockade  a  city  that  had 
long  been,  and  still  continued,  mistress  of  the 
sea.  But  Alyattes  persisted  in  distressing  those 
whom  it  seemed  impossible  to  subdue ;  and  he 
was  carrying  on  his  ttvelfth  autumnal  incursion 
with  fire  and  sword,  when  an  unforeseen  accident 
occasioned  a  speedy  termination  of  the  war. 
An  un-  The  beautiful  territory  of  Miletus  was,  accord- 

^CTrputs  ^^S  t^  annual  custom,  thrown  into  a  blaze,  and 
an  end  to   the  flames  of  the  standing  corn,  impelled  by  the 
Oipnp?     violence  of  the  wind,  communicated  with  the 
^^\^  temple  of  Assesian  Minerva.     That  sacred  edi- 
fice  was  burnt  to  the  ground.     Alyattes,  who 
was  attended  on  his  march  by  pipes,  harps,  and 
flutes,  adapted  to  the  voice  both  of  men  and  of 
women,   did  not  immediately  consider,  amidst 
the  noise  of  festivity  and  the  parade  of  military 
triumph,  the  fatal  consequences  of  this  enormous 
impiety.     But  j&lling  sick  soon  after  at  Sardis^ 
he  had  leisure,  during  the  quiet  and  solitude  of 
his  distemper,  to  reflect  on  the  horror  of  his 
crime ;    and   prying    into   futurity   with   that 
anxious  solicitude  which  usually  attends  guilty 
'    he  dispatched  miessengers  to  the  temple  of  Del- 
phi, to  consult  the  Grecian  god  concerning  the 
means  of  mitigating  the  distress  of  his  present 
uneasy  state  of  mind.    Apollo  refused  giving  an 
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answer  to  his  petition,  utdess  he  should  rebuild  chap. 
the  temple  of  Minerva,  The  Lydian  prepared  v  ^  ^^'  . 
to  comply  with  this  condition,  and  immediately 
slent  ambassadors  to  Miletus,  to  propose  a  sus- 
pension of  arms  until  the  great  work  shall  be 
completed.  That  city  was  then  governed  by 
Thrasybulus,  who,  by  one  of  those  revolutions 
not  unfrequent  in  the  Grecian  republics,  had 
attained  the  rank  of  tyrant  ^,  as  it  was  then  called, 
in  a  state  usually  subsisting  under  the  form  of  a 
democratical  community.  Similarity  of  views 
and  dispositions  had  introduced  a  friendly  con- 
nection  between  Thrasybulus  and  the  celebrated 
Periander  of  Corinth,  who  was  no  sooner  ac- 
quainted with  the  advice  of  Apollo,  than  he  sent 
immediate  intimation  of  it  to  the  MUesian  prince, 
counselling  him  at  the  same  time  to  avail  himself 
of  the  present  conjuncture  to  promote  the  interest 
of  his^  country.  In  compliance  with  this  advice, 
Thrasybulus  employed  an  expedient  equally  sin- 
gular and  successful.  When  the  Lydian  ambas- 
sadors arrived  atMUetus,  th^y  expected  to  behold 
a  city  in  distress,  not  only  destitute  of  the  accom- 
modations and  luxuries,  but  ill  provided  with  the 
chief  necessaries  of  life.  But  their  surprise  was 
extreme^  to  observe  vast  magazines  of  com  open 
to  public  view,  to  perceive  an  extraordinary 

^  In  the  strict  sense,  rvpayyos  means  him  who  has  acquired  so- 
vereignty in  a  fVee  republic.  The  word  has  no  relation  to  the  abuse 
of  power,  as  in  the  modern  acceptation.  Thrasybulus  of  Ifiletus, 
Periander  of  Corinth,  Pisistratus  of  Athens,  Polycrates  of  Samos, 
Alexander  of  Pherse,  and  Dionydus  of  Syracuse,  were  all  called 
Tupw^oi,  though  their  characters  were  as  widely  diffiirent  as  those  of 
Titus  and  Domitian,  the  extremes  of  virtae  and  yice. 
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CHAP,  abundance  of  all  other  fruits  of  the  ground ;  and 
^  ,^^'  .  to  behold  the  inhabitants  revelling  in  fulness  and 
festivity,  as  if  their  country  had  never  suffered  the 
cruel  ravages  of  an  invader.  This  appearance  of 
ease  and  plenty  was  exhibited  by  the  contrivance 
of  Thrasybulus,  by  whose  tommand  the  com  and 
other  provisions  had  been  carried  from  private 
magazines  into  the  streets,  that  the  Lydians,  re- 
turning to  Sardis,  the  usual  residence  of  their 
prince,  might  acquaint  him  with  the  prosperous 
condition  of  a  people,  whom  it  had  been  the 
great  object  of  his  reign  to  afflict  and  to  annoy. 
Alyattes  was  much  affected  by  the  intelligence, 
and  at  length  consented  to  a  peace  with  the 
Milesians  on  honourable  terms.  To  compensate 
for  his  past  injuries  and  impiety,  he  promised  to 
dedicate  to  Minerva  two  new  edifices,  the  mag- 
nificence of  which  should  far  surpass  the  splen- 
dor of  her  ancient  temple.  The  promise  Avas 
performed,  the  new  temples  were  consecrated, 
Alyattes  recovered  from  his  distemper,  and 
peace  subsisted  for  a  short  time  between  the  two 
nations. 
Happy  The  long  reign  of  Alyattes,  which,  if  we  may 

J^J^  credit  the  doubtful  evidence  of  ancient  authors 
in  matters  of  chronology,  lasted  fifly-two  years 
after  the  treaty  with  Miletus,  was  not  chequered 
with  any  great  variety  of  fortune.  He  conquered, 
indeed,  the  city  and  small  territory  of  Smyrna,  a 
Grecian  settlement  then  in  its  infancy,  but  which 
was  destined  afterwards  to  become,  by  its  happy 
situation  for  commerce,  the  most  wealthy  and 
populous  establishment  in  those  parts,  and  to  be 

15 
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Styled,  in  the  pompous  language  of  inscri]ption,  c  ha  p. 
the  ornament  of  Ionia,  the  first  and  chief  city  of  v  ,^'  . 
the  Asiatic  coast.  ®  His  arms  were  equally  suc- 
cessful in  repelling  the  destructive  invasions  of 
the  Scythian  hordes,  who  ravaged  the  northern 
parts  of  his  dominions,  and  in  resisting  the  dan- 
gerous  ambition  of  the  Medes,  the  most  power- 
ful  nation  of  Upper  Asia.  Satisfied  with  these 
advantages,  Alyattes  became  unwilling  to  com- 
mit his  future  fortune  to  the  vicissitudes  of  war. 
Fixed  in  this  purpose,  he  spent  his  remaining 
days  amidst  the  happiness  of  his  wealth  and 
grandeur,  in  contemplating  the  various  stages  of 
his  prosperity,  in  listening  to  the  flattery  of  his 
courtiers,  in  receiving  the  grateful  homage  of 
his  subjects,  and  in  enjoying  that  pomp  and 
pleasure  which  usually  surround  an  eastern 
throne. 

This  fortunate  prince  was  succeeded  five  hun-  The  Mfor 
dred  and  sixty-two  years  before  Christ,  by  his  son  ^"cTc^us. 
Croesus,  whose  uninterrupted  prosperity,  in  the  oiymp. 
first  years  of  his  reign,  far  eclipsed  the  glory  of  all  A.c!se2. 
his  predecessors.  But  the  splendor  of  Croesus  was 
that  of  a  passing  meteor,  w^ch  dazzles  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  disappears  for  ever.     Of  all  the  kings 
of  Lydia,  he  was  the  greatest  conqueror,  but  he 
was  also  the  last  king  of  that  coimtry  ",  as  well  as 
the  last  prince  of  his  family.  Under  various  unjust 
pretences  he  attacked  the  Grecian  cities  of  Asia 
Minor,  which  being  undisturbed  by  foreign  war, 

**Mann.  Oxon. 

••  Lydia  descended  to  the  rank  of  a  province,  as  will  appear 
below. 
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CHAP,  had  anfortimately  engaged  in  domestic  dissen- 
y^J2Lm^  sions.     While  jealousy  hindered  the  Greeks,  ig- 
norance prevented  the  Barbarians  from  forming  a 
confederacy  sufficient  to  resist  the  Lydian  power. 
who  sub-    The  CananSy  Mysians,  and  Phrygians,  %hting 
As^ic  ^     singly,  were  successively  subdued ;  and  the  whole 
^^n^^th   P^^i^sula  of  Lesser  Asia  (except  only  the  little 
neigh-       territory  of  the  Lycians  and  Cilicians),  extending 
nation?,     eastward  as  far  as  the  river  Halys,  and  inhabited 
by  three  nations  of  Grecian,  and  eleven  of  Barba- 
rian  extraction  ^,  finally  acknowledged  the  power 
of  Croesus,  and  tamely  received  his  commands. 
He  is  (K-        Having  met  with  such  extraordinary  success 
fiwmhii     "^y ^^^^»  ^®  Lydian  prince  determined  to  render 
deujsn  of    his  powcr  equally  conspicuous  by  sea.     For  this 
nand^  *     purpose,   he  thought  seriously  of  equipping  a 
power.       fleet,  with  which  he  purposed  to  invade  and  con- 
quer the  Grecian  ishmds  directly  fronting  his  do- 
minions.    But  this  design,  which,  considering 
the  slow  progress  in  maritime  power  among  the 
nations  most  diligent  to  attain  it,  would  probably 
have  fiul^d  of  success,  was  prevented  by  the 
advice  of  a  philosophical  traveller,  conveyed  in 
suqh  a  lively  turn  of  wit,  as  easily  changed  the 
resolution  of  the  king.    Bias  of  Prien6,  in  Ionia, 
some  say  Pittacus  pf  Mitylen^  in  the  isle  of 
L$sbo9,  while  he  travelled,  after  the  Grecian 
<;|]3tom,  from  curiosity  and  a  love  of  knowledge, 
was  presented  to  Croesus  at  the  Lydiim  court ; 
and  being  asked  by  that  prince  what  news  jQrom 

^  The  Phrygians,  Myaam,  Mariandynians,  Chaiybians,  Ly- 
diansy  Paphlagonians^  Thracians,  fiiUiynians,  Carians,  and  F&m- 
pbylians. 
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Greece?  he  answered  with  a  republican, free-  chap. 
dom,  that  the  islanders  had  collected  powerful  v  ^^^'  , 
squadrons  of  cavalry,  with  an  intention  of  in- 
vading Lydia.  "  May  the  gods  grant,"  said 
Croesus,  "  that  the  Greeks,  who  are  unac- 
<<  quainted  with  horsemanship^  should  attack  the 
♦*  disciplinedvalour  of  the  Ly  dian  cavalry ;  there 
**  would  soon  be  an  end  to  the  contest."  "  In 
'<  the  sa^ie  manner,"  replied  Bias,  *^  as  if  the 
♦*  Lydians,  who  are  totally  unexperienced  in 
<<  naval  afiairs,  should  invade  the  Grecians  by 
"  sea."  Struck  by  the  acuteness  of  this  unex- 
pected observation,  Croesus  desisted  from  his 
intended  expedition  against  the  islands  ;  and  in- 
stead of  emplo}dng  new  means  for  extending  his 
conquests,  determined  peaceably  to  enjoy  the 
laurels  which  he  had  won,  and  to  display  the 
grandeur  which  he  had  attained. 

His  court  was.  the  gayest  and  most  splendid  of  Thespien- 
any  in  that  age ;  and  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  what-  crLws's 
ever  dishonour  they  incurred,  sustained  not,  per-  court 
haps,  any  real  loss  by  their  easy  submission  to  a 
vain  and  weak  man,  but  a  magnificent  and  Uberal 
prince*,  who  was  extremely  partial  to  their  coun* 
try.    They  acknowledged  the  conqueror,  indeed, 
by  a  very  moderate  tribute,  but  they  enjoyed 
their  ancient  laws,  and  administered  without 
controul  their  domestic  concerns  and  govem- 

^  Such  18  the  chfuraqter  which  results  from  considering  the  conduct 
of  Croesus.  The  transactions  of  his  reign  will  not  warrant  our 
adopdng  the  admirable  panegyric  of  him  by  Pindar  (Pyth.  i) : 

Ov  ^um  Kpoure  ^iKo^ptw  apenj,  &C. 

He  was  taught  wisdom  late,  and  only  by  adversity. 
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CHAP.  ment.  *  Croesus  spoke  their  language,  encou- 
^^^^'  ,  raged  their  arts,  admired  their  poets  and  sophists. 
Ionia,  perhaps,  was"  never  more  happy  than 
^"hc  "^^  imder  the  eye  of  this  indulgent  master,  whose 
Asiadc  protection  nourished  the  tender  shoot  of  philo- 
underhis  sophy,  which  had  begun  to  spring  up  shortly 
S'^Y"-  before  his  reign.  Thales  of  Miletus,  Pittacus  of 
Mitylen6,  Bias  of  Prien6,  Cleobulus  of  Lindus, 
and  the  other  wise  men,  as  they  are  emphatically 
styled,  who  lived  in  that  age,  not  only  gave  ad- 
vice and  assistance  to  their  countrymen  in  parti- 
cular  emergencies,  but  corrected  their  vices 
through  wholesome  laws,  improved  their  manners 
by  useful  lessons  of  morality,  and  extended  their 
knowledge  by  important  and  diflBcult  discoveries. 
We  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  consider 
more  fully  the  improvements  made  by  those  an- 
cient  sages,  who  are  said  to  have  maintained  a 
correspondence  with  each  other,  as  well  as  with 
Chilon  of  Sparta,  Periander  of  Corinth,  and  Solon 
of  Athens,  men  who  acquired  such  reputation 
by  their  practical  wisdom,  as  rendered  them  the 
oracles  of  their  respective  countries.  Most  of 
these,  as  well  as  j^sop  the  fabulist,  and  the  ele- 
gant Greek  poets  of  the  times,  were  bountifully 
received  at  the  court  of  Croesus.  There  is  still 
on  record  a  memorable  conversation  between 
that  prince  and  Solon,  which  seemed  to  predict 
the  subsequent  events  of  his  reign,  and  which 
had  a  late  but  important  influence  on  the  cha- 
racter and  fortune  of  the  Lydian  king. 

••  Herodot.  *•  Thucydid, 
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Croesus  having  entertained  his  Athenian  guest,   chap. 
according  to  the  ancient  fashion,  for  several  days,  ^.  ^^^'   , 
before  he  asked  him  any  questions,  ostentatiously  hu  con- 
shewed  him  the  magnificence  of  his  palace,  and  with  Sa^ 
particularly  the  riches  of  his  treasury.    After  all  ^^"• 
had  been  displayed  to  the  bestf  advantage,  the 
King  complimented  Solon  upon  his  curiosity  and 
love  of  knowledge;  and  asked  him,  as  a  man  who- 
had  seen  many  countries,  and  reflected  patiently 
and  acutely  upon  what  he  had  seen,  whom  of  all 
men  he  esteemed  most  happy  ?   By  the  particular 
occasion,  as  well  as  the  triumphant  air  with  which 
the  question  was  proposed,  the  King  made  it  evi- 
dent that  he  expected  flattery  rather  than  in- 
formation.    But  Solon's  character  had  not  been 
enervated  by  the  debilitating  air  of  a  court,  and 
he  replied  with  a  manly  freedom,  "  Tellus,  the 
Athenian."     Croesus,  who  had  scarcely  learned 
to  distinguish,   even   in  imagination,   between 
wealth  and  happiness,  inquired  with  a  tone  of 
surprise,  why  this  preference  to  Tellus  ?    "  Tel- 
lus,'* rejoined  Solon,  "  was  not  conspicuous  for 
his  riches,  or  his  grandeur,  being  only  a  simple 
citizen  of  Athens ;  but  he  was  descended  from 
parents  who  deserved  the  first  honours  of  the 
republic.     He  was  equally  fortimate  in  his  chil- 
dren, who  obtained  universal  esteem  by  their 
probity,  patriotism,  and  every  useful  quality  of 
the  mind  or  body ;  and  as  to  himself,  he  died 
fighting  gallantly  in  the  service  of  his  country, 
which  his  valour  rendered  victorious  in  a  doubt- 
ful combat ;  on  which  account  the  Athenians 
buried  him  on  the  spot  where  he  fell,  and  distin- 

VOL.  I.  X 
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CHAP,  guished  him  by  every  honour  which  public  gra* 
y^  J  titude  can  confer  on  illustrious  merit." 

Croesus  had  little  encouragement,  after  this 
answer,  to  ask  Solon,  in  the  second  place,  whom, 
next  to  Tellus,  he  deemed  most  happy  ?  Such» 
however,  is  the  illusion  of  vanity,  that  he  still 
ventured  to  make  this  demand,  and  still,  A  we 
are  informed  by  the  most  circumstantial  of  his^ 
torians,  entertained  hopes  of  being  favourably 
,  answered*  But  Solon  replied  with  the  same  free- 
dom as  before,  "  The  brothers  Cleobis  and  Biton ; 
two  youths  of  Argos,  whose  strength  and  address 
were  crowned  witfi  repeated  victory  at  the  Olym- 
pic games  j  who  deserved  the  affection  of  their 
parents,  the  gratitude  of  their  country,  the  ad- 
miration of  Greece ;  arid  who,  having  ended  their 
lives  with  peculiar  felicity**,  nvere  commemorated 
by  the  most  signal  monuments  of  immortal  fame." 
"  And  is  the  happiness  of  a  king,  then,"  said 
Croesus,  "  so  little  regarded,  O  Grecian  stranger! 
that  you  prefer  to  it  the  mean  condition  of  an 
Athenian  or  Argive  citizen?"  The  reply  of 
Solon  justified  his  reputation  for  wisdom.  «*  The 
life  of  man,"  said  he,  •*  consists  of  seventy  years, 
which  make  twenly-six  thousand  two  hundred 
and  fifty  days ;  an  immense  number,  yet  in  the 
longest  life,  the  events  of  any  one  day  will  not 
be  found  exactly  alike  to  those  of  another.  The 
affiiirs  of  men  are  liable  to  perpetual  vicissitudes; 
the  Divinity  who  presides  over  our  fate  Is  envi- 
ous of  unvaried  prosperity ;  and  all  human  )ife» 
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if  not  condemned  to  calamity,  is  at  least  liable 
to  accident  '*  Whoever  has  uninterruptedly  en- 
joyed a  prosperous  tide  of  success  may  justly  be 
called  fortunate;  but  he  cannot  before  his  death 
be  entitled  to  the  epithet  of  happy/' 

The  events  which  soon  followed  this  convers*  ^^]^' 
atioH,  prove  how  little   satisfaction   is    derived  th^  loss  of 
from  the  possession  of  a  throne.     Victorious  in  ^IJ^** 
war,  unrivalled  in  wealth,  supreme  in  power, 
Croesus  felt  and  acknowledged  his  unhappiness. 
The  warmest  affections  of  his  soul  centered  in 
his  son  Atys,    a  youtli  of  the  most  promising 
hopes,  who  had  often  fought  and  conquered  by 
his  side.     The  strength  of  his  attachment  was 
accompanied  with  an  excess  of  paternal  care, 
and  the  anxiety  of  his  waking  hours  disturbed 
the  tranquillity  of  his  rest.     He  dreamt  that  his 
beloved  son  was  slain  by  a  dart ;  and  the  solici- 
tude with  which  he  watched  his  safety,  prevent- 
ing the  youth  from  his  usual  occupations  and 
amusements,    and  thereby  rendering  him   too 
eager  to  enjoy  them,  most  probably  exposed  him 
to  the  much-dreaded  misfortune.     Reluctantly 
permitted  to  engage'  in  a  party  of  hunting,  the 
j^uvenile  ardour  of  Atys,  increased  by  the  impa- 
tience of  long  restraint,  made  him  neglect  the 
precautions  necesary  in  that  manly  amusement,  y 
He  was  slain  by  a  dart,  aimed  at  a  wild  boar  of 
monstrous  size,  which  had  long  spread  terror 
over  the  country  of  the  Mysians.    The  weapon 

^  'Ovr«  tw  »  Kpoure  xas  crt  tvOpoovs  <rv/i^fni.    The  last  word'  if 
improperly  explained  in  all  the  translations  that  I  have  met  with. 

X  2 
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CHAP,   came  from  the  hand  of  Adrastus,  a  Phrygian 
^^'      prince  and  fugitive,  whom  Croesus  had  purified 
from  the  involuntary  guilt  of  a  brother^s  blood, 
and  long   distinguished  by  pecuhar  marks   of 
bounty.    To  the  gratefid  protection  of  the  Phry- 
gian, Croesus  recommended,  at  parting,  the  safety 
of  his  beloved  son.     A  mournful  procession  of 
Lydians  brought  to  Sardis  the   dead  body  of 
Atys.     The  ill-fated  murderer  followed  behind. 
When  they  approached  the  royal  presence,  Adras- 
tus  stepped  forward,  and  entreated  Croesus  to  put 
him  to  death ;  thinking  life  no  longer  to  be  en- 
diured  after  killing  first  his  own  brother,  and  then 
the  son  of  his  benefactor.   But  the  Lydian  King, 
notvdthstanding  the  excess  of  his  affliction,  ac- 
t^nowiedged  the  innocence  of  Adrastus,  and  the 
wer  of  fate.    **  Stranger,  your  action  is  blarae- 
nng  committed  without  design.     I  know 
j^oa  was  destined  to  a  premature  death." 
\^  though  pardoned  by  Croesus,  could  not 
pardon  himself.     When  the  mourners  were  re- 
moved, he  privately  returned,  and  perished  by 
his  own  hand  on  the  tomb  of  Atys. 
Roused  Two  years  Croesus  remained  disconsolate  for 

iWi^ty    ^^^  *^^  ^^  ^^  ^"»  ^^  might  have  continued 
by  the       to  indulge  his  unavailing  affliction  during  the 
TOw*of    remainder  of  life,  had  not  the  growing  greatness 
Persia.  /     ^f  Persia,  which  threatened  the  safety  of  his 
dominions,  roused  him  from  his  dream  of  misery. 
That  country  was  anciently  confined  to  a  small 
part  of  the  immense  region  at  present  known  by 
the  Persian  name.     Its  inhabitants  had  recently 
become  formidable,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 

15 
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years,  under  Agradatus,  afterwards  called  Cyrus  ^*,  c  H  A  p. 
they  extended  their  conquests  over  Upper  Asia,  y  ^^^ 
overturned  the  power  of  Croesus,  enslaved  the 
Greeks  of  Asia  Minor,  and,  for  the  firait  time, 
threatened  Europe  with  the  terrors  of  Asiatic 
despotism.  This  memorable  revolution  deserves 
not  only  to  be  examined  in  its  consequences,  but 
traced  to  its  source,,  because  the  Grecian  wars  and 
transactions,  during  the  space  of  above  two  cen- 
turies, with  the  Persian  empire^  form  an  import- 
ant object  of  attention  in  the  present  history.. 

The  first  Assyrian  fhonarchy  held  dominion  Thercvo- 
in   Upper   Asia,  from  the  northern  deserts  of  upper 
Scythia,  to  the  Southern  or  Indian  Ocean.     On  ^%^ 


the  west  it  was  separated  by  the  river  Malys  from  Wishment 
the  dominions  of  Lydia.  The  river  Indus  formed  peniim 
its  eastern  boundary.  •^  The  conquerors  of  the  «™P»^ 
East  have  assumed,  in  all  ages,  the  title  of  King 
of  Kings  f.  a  title  expressive  of  the  nature,  as  well 
as  of  the  greatness  of  their  power.  The  j  various 
provinces  which  they  conquered,  though  acknow- 
ledging their  universal  dependence  on  the  Em- 
peror, were  yet  subject  to  their  particular  princes, 
who,  while  they  paid  their  appointed  tribute 
during  peace,  and  furnished  their  contingent  of 
troops  in  time  of  war,  were  permitted,  in  thieir 
ancient  territories,  to  retain  their  power,  and  to 
display  the  pomp  of  royalty.  This  system  of 
government  is  more  favourable  to  the  extension 
than  to  the  permanence  of  empire.   The  different 

»«  Strabo,  L  xv.  p.  729. 

3*  I  speak  according  to  received  accounts ;  a  critical  and  connBUnt 
historj  of  Assyria  is  attempted  in  my  history  of  the  world,  &C  8«ct.  ii. 
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CHAP,  members  of  this  unwieldy  body  were  so  feebly 
,  J^^'  J  connected  with  each  other,  that  to  secure  their 
united  submission  required  almost  as  much  genius 
as  to  achieve  their  conquest.  When  the  spirit 
which  animated  the  immense  mass  was  withdrawn, 
the  different  parts  fell  asunder  ;  revolutions  were 
no  less  rapid  than  frequent ;  and,  by  one  of  those 
events  familiar  in  the  history  of  the  East,  the 
warlike  sceptre  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis  was 
wrested  from  the  effeminate  hands  of  Sardana- 
palus.  In  the  year  seven  hundred  and  forty-six 
before  Christ,  the  provincial  governors  of  Baby- 
lonia and  Media,  disdaining  to  receive  orders 
from  this  enervated  shadow  of  their  ancient  lords, 
rejected  his  contemptible  authority,  and  estab- 
lished two  new  dynasties,  which,  having  governed 
Asia  for  two  centuries,-  were  again  re-united  by 
the  fortunate  valour  of  Cyrus, 
Extraction  This  extraordinary  man,  who  raised  the  Persian 
^  "***  glory  on  the  ruins  of  the  Medes  and  Babylonians, 
was  the  son  of  Cambyses,  the  tributary  prince  of 
Persia  :  on  the  mother's  side  he  derived  a  more 
honourable  descent  from  Mandana,  daughter  of 
Astyages,  the  supreme  lord  of  Media,  and  many 
kingdoms  of  the  East.  The  powerful  monarchy 
erected  by  Cyrus  was  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  his  native  province,  as  the  preceding  empires 
had  been  denominated  after  the  provinces  of 
their  respective  conquerors,  although  all  of  them^ 
comprehending  the  same  nations,  were  bounded 
by  nearly  the  same  limits ;  Cyrus  alone  having 
extended  his  empire  to  the  Grecian  sea. 
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The  territory  of  Persia>  to  the  name  of  which  chap. 
we  allude,  is  situate  on  the  southern  frontiers  of  ,   Y^^^  , 
Media,  and  reaches  to  the  Persian  Gulf.     The  DetcriD- 
mountainous  nature  of  the  country  renders  it  pJJ^ 
improper  for  cavalry,  but  it  formerly  produced 
a  bold  and  hardy  race  of  men,  who,  uncorrupted 
by  the  effeminacy  of  the  Asiatic  plains,  required 
only  the  directing  genius  of  a  commander  to  con- 
duct them  to  war  and  victory.  Such  a  commander 
they  found  in   Cyrus,    whose  mind,,  bursting 
through  the  shackles  imposed  on  virtues   and 
abilities  by  the.  manners  and  climate  of  the  East^, 
extended  the  name  and  conquests  of  Persia  from 
the  Tigris  to  the  Indus,  and  from  the  Caspian 
Sea  to  the  Ocean  ;  a  name  which,  after  the  re- 
volution of  so  many  ages  and  empires,  is  still 
retained  by  that  spacious  region  of  the  earth. 

As  it  is  natural  to  account,  by  extraordinary  The  earij 
causes,  for  extraordinary  events,  historians  have  *^^£^^* 
ascribed  institutions  and  customs  to  the  Persians  ^^"^JJJL 
worthy  of  rendering  them  the  masters  of  the  world,  ed  by  ao- 
The  philosophical  Xenophon,  embellishing  with  ^S^ 
wonderful  art  the  most  admired,  and  the  most 
admirable,  branches  of  Grecian  discipline,  has 
bestowed  them  with  too  lavish  a  generosity  on  the 
founders  of  a  nation  who  became  the  unrelenting 
enemies  of  his  country.     But,  notwithstanding 
all  the  refinements  of  his  ingenious  and  well- 
cultivated  invention,  it  is  not  impossible  to  see 
through  the  laboured  artifice  of  the  disguise;  and 
as  truth  only  is  consistent,  we  may  discern  very 

»  See  hit  panegrric  in  Xeoophon's  Cyrop«diay  aiid  io  JEst bylui^i 
Pertift. 

X  4 
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CHAP,  material  contradictions  in  the  only  remaining 
V  ,^  ^ '  J  accounts  of  the  ancient  manners  of  the  Persians. 
Their  early  education  consisted,  if  we  may 
credit  both  Xenophon  and  Herodotus,  in  learning 
to  manage  the  horse,  to  shoot  with  the  bow,  and 
to  speak  truth.  Yet  it  is  nece^^sary  to  observe  that 
the  first  of  those  arts,  hov*  well  soever  it  might 
be  understood  in  later  times  by  the  Persian  no- 
bihty,  must  have  been  very  little  known  to  their 
ancestors  in  the  time  of  Cyrus.     The  craggy 
mountains  which  they  inhabited  were  unfavour- 
able to  the  rearing  of  horses,  and  the  poverty  of 
tiieir  circumstances  was  ill-adapted  to  maintain 
n^         them.   While  all  the  other  nations  of  Upper  Asia^ 
OBUW8  of    except  some  tribes  of  Scythians,  fought  on  horse- 
grandeur,    back,  the  Persian  armies  were  composed  chiefly 
of  infantry:  and  when  we  consider  the  tremen- 
dous energies  of  the  phalanx  under  Philip  and 
Alexander,  and  that  the  Romans  under  the  re- 
public, as  well  as  the  northern  Barbarians  who 
overran  and  subdued  the  countries  of  the  east 
and  west,  became  masters  of  the  world  chiefly 
through  the  firm  intrepidity  of  their  infantry, 
there  is  reason  to  assign,  as  the  main  cause  of 
the  Persian  conquests,  not  their  acquaintance 
with  horsemanship,  but  rather  their  ignorance  of 
that  art,  which  obliged  them  to  employ  the  de- 
termined valour  of  foot  soldiers  against  the  de- 
sultory assaults  of  horsemen.    The  Persians  were 
commonly  armed  with  swords  and  lances,  instead 
of  bows  and  darts,  the  usual  weapons  of  the 
people  of  Asia.     This  distinction  was  occasioned 
by  their  want  of  cavalry.  While  their  neighbours, 
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trusting  to  the  metal  and  swiftness  of  their  steeds,  CHAP, 
employed  the  harmless  efforts  of  distant  hostility,  v  ^^'  » 
the  Persians  fought  hand  to  hand,  each  man  " 

buckling  closely  to  his  foe.      If  defeated,  they  ' 

had  no  means  of  escape ;  but  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  practising  such  a  superior  style  of 
war,  under  the  conduct  of  an  accomplished  gene- 
ral, they  should  ever  meet  with  a  defeat ;  and 
indeed  Cyrus  always  proved  victorious  over  the 
civilised  nations  of  Asia ;  nor  was  the  career  of 
his  triumph  interrupted,  till  contending  against 
the  barbarous  Scjrthians,  who  joined  the  Persian 
arms  and  discipline  to  their  own  resistless  fury, 
he  lost  at  once  his  army  and  his  life.  ^ 

But  before  experiencing 'this  fatal  reverse  of  The  reign 
fortune,  he  was  destined,  in  the  course  of  thirty  ^qJsss 
years,  to  act  a  distinguished  part  on  the  theatre  n:^^ 
of  the  world,  which  long  retained  the  marks,  conquetti* 
and  will  always  preserve  the  memory,  of  his  reign. 
Among  the  first  conquests  of  Cyrus  were  the  ter- 
ritories of  Armenia  and  Chaldea,    which  had 
openly  levolted  against  established  authority.  If 
we  believe  Xenbphon,   Cyrus  was  sent  against 
those  rebellious  countries  as  the  lieutenant  of  his 
grandfather  Astyages,  who,  from  his  palace  in 
Ecbatan,  diffused  his  sovereign  mandates  over 
many  provinces  of  Upper  Asia.     The  relation  of 
Herodotus  makes  it  probable  that  Cyrus  had  be- 
fore this  time  assumed  the  government  of  Media, 
over  which  the  cruelty,  injustice,  and  supersti- 

^  In  the  history  of  Cyrus^  the  plain  relation  of  Herodotus  is  to 
be  preferred  to  the  moral  embellishments  of  Xenopbon,  except 
ivhen  the  accounts  of  the  latter  are  confirmed  by  the  authority 
of  Scripture. 
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CHAP,  tious  fears  of  Astyages,  rendered  him  unworthy 
^  ^'*  ,  to  reign,  even  in  the  opinion  of  his  most  trusty 

subjects. 
Which  However  that  may  be,  (for  it  affects  not  the 

CnoMus.      design  of  the  present  narrative,)  it  was  natural  to 
oiymp.      expect  that  the  Persian  success  in  Armenia,  a 
A.  c.  549.  province  situate  so  near  to  the  Lydian  dominions, 
should  alarm  the  fears  of  Croesus,  and  determine 
that  prince  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  a 
power  which  endangered  the  permanence  of  his 
own.     In  taking  this  resolution,  which  might 
probably  be  attended  with  the  most  important 
consequences,  he  was  desirous  to  learn  the  will  of 
Heaven  concerning  the^issue  of  the  war.    The 
principal  oracles  which  he  consulted  were  those 
of  Branchis  in  Ionia,  of  Hammon  in  Lybia,  and 
Citwui       of  Delphi  in  Greece.      Among  these  respected 
^  orade  shrines,  the  oracle  of  Delphi  maintained  its  as- 
of  Delphi,  cendant,  as  the  most  faithful  interpreter  of  fate. 
Croesus  was  fully  persuaded  of  its  veracity  }  and 
desirous  generously  to  compensate  for  the  trouble 
which  he  had  already  given,  and  still  meant  to 
give  the  priests  of  Apollo,  he  sacrificed  three 
thousand  oxen  to  the  god,  and  adorned  his  shrine 
with  dedications,  equally  valuable  for  the  work>- 
manship  and  for  the  materials ;  precious  vessels  of 
silver,  ewers  of  iron  beautifully  inlaid  and  enam- 
elled j  various  ornaments  of  pure  gold,  particu- 
larly a  golden  lion,  weighing  ten  talents,  and  a 
female  figure,  three  cubits,  or  near  five  feet  high. 
In  return  for  these  magnificent  presents,  the 
oracle,  in  ambiguous  language,  flattered  Croesus 
with  the  hope  of  obtaining  an  easy  victory  over 
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his  enemies,  and  enjoying  a  long  life  and  a  pros-    C  H  A  F. 
perous  reign.  The  god  at  the  same  time  enjoined  ^  ^'  ' 
him  to  contract  an  alliance  with  the  most  powerful 
of  the  Grecian  states. 

Elated  with  these  favourable  predictions  of  Entminto 
Apollo,  Croesus  prepared  to  yield  a  ready  obedi-  Jj^th  the^ 
ence  to  the  only  condition  required  on  his  part,  Laced»- 
for  the  accomplishment  of  his  .aspiring  purpose,  oiymp. 
Not  deeming  himself  sufficiently  acquainted  with  JjJc/548. 
the  affairs  of  Greece,  to  know  what  particular 
republic  was  meant  by  the  oracle,  he  made  par- 
ticular enquiry  of  those  best  informed  concerning 
the  state  of  Europe,  and  discovered,  that  among 
all  the  members  of  the  Grecian  confederacy,  the 
Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  were  justly  enti- 
tied  to  the  pre-eminence.  In  order  to  learn 
which  of  these  communities  deserved  the  epithet 
of  most  powerful,  it  was  necessary  to  send  am- 
bassadors  into  Greece.  The  Lydians,  dispatched 
with  this  important  commission,  soon  discovered 
that  the  Athenians,  after  having  been  recently 
much  harassed  by  internal  dissensions,  were  ac- 
tually governed  by  the  tyrant  Pisistratus.  The 
Spartans,  on  the  otiber  hand,  though  anciently  the 
worst  regulated  of  all  the  Grecian  communities, 
had  enjoyed  domestic  peace,  and  foreign  pro- 
sperity, ever  since  their  adoption  of  the  wise  in- 
stitutions of  Lycurgus.  After  that  memorable 
period,  they  had  repeatedly  conquered  the  war- 
like Argives,  triumphed  over  the  hardy  Arca- 
dians, and  notwithstanding  the  heroic  exploits 
of  Aristomenes,  subdued  and  enslaved  their  un- 
fortunate  rivals  of  Messen^.     To  the    Lydian 
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CHAP,  ambassadors,  therefore,  the  Spartan  republic  ap- 
peared to  be  pointed  out  by  the  oracle,  as  the 
community  whose  alliance  they  were  enjoined  to 
solicit.  Having  repaired  accordingly  to  Sparta, 
they  were  introduced  not  only  to  the  kings  and 
senate,  but,  as  the  importance  of  the  negociation 
required,  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians, to  whom  they,  in  few  words,  declared 
the  object  of  their  commission  :  **  We  are  sent, 
O  Lacedeemonians !  by  Croesus,  King  of  tlie 
Lydians,  and  of  many  other  nations,  who  being 
commanded  by  the  oracle  of  Apollo  to  seek  the 
friendship  of  the  most  powerful  people  of  Greece, 
now  summons  you,  who  justly  merit  that  epithet, 
to  become  his  faithful  allies,  in  obedience  to  the 
will  of  the  god  whose  authority  you  acknow- 
ledge.*' The  Lacedaemonians,  pleased  with  the 
alliance  of  a  warlike  king,  and  still  more  with 
the  far  spread  renown  of  their  valour,  readily 
accepted  the  proposal.  To  the  strict  connection 
of  an  offensive  and  defensive  league,  they  joiped 
the  more  respected  ties  of  sacred  hospitality.  A 
few  years  before  this  transaction,  they  had  sent 
to  purchase  gold  at  Sardis,  for  making  a  statue 
of  Apollo.  Croesus  had  on  that  occasion  gratui- 
tously supplied  their  want  Remembering  this 
generosity,  they  gave  the  Lydian  ambassadors, 
at  their  departure,  as  a  present  for  their  master, 
a  vessel  of  brass,  containing  three  hundred  am- 
phoras,  (above  tSvelve  hogsheads,)  and  beauti- 
fully carved  on  the  outside  with  various  forms  of 
animals. 
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Croesus,  having  thus  happily  accomplished  the   chap. 
design  recommended  by  the  oracle,  was  eager  to  y   ^^^'  , 
set  out  upon  his  intended  expedition.     He  had  His  flatter- 
formerly  entered  into  alliance  with  Amasis  King  splctsT 
of  Egypt,  and  Labynetus  King  of  Babylon.    He 
had  now  obtained  the  friendship  of  the  most  war- 
like nation  of  Europe,    The  newly-raised  power 
of  Cyrus  and  the  Persians  seemed  incapable  of 
resisting  such  a  formidable  confederacy. 

Elated  with  these  flattering  ideas  of  his  own  Heinvades 
invincible  greatness,  Croesus  waited  not  to  attack  ^^^1^ 
the  Persian  dominions  until  he  had  collected  the  oipnp. 
strength  of  his  allies.    The  sanguine  impetuosity  a.c.548. 
of  his  temper,  unexperienced  in  adversity,  un- 
fortunately precipitated  him  into  measures  no 
less  ruinous  than  daring.    Supported  only  by  the 
arms  of  Lydia,  and  a  numerous  band  of  merce- 
naries, whom  his  immense  wealth  enabled  him 
at  any  time  to  call  into  his  service,  he  marched 
towards  the  river  Halys,  and  having  crossed, 
with  much  diflSculty,  that  deep  and  broad  stream, 
entered  the  province  of  Cappadocia,  which  formed 
the  western  frontier  of  the  Median  dominions. 
That  unfortunate  country  soon  experienced  aQ 
the  calamities  of  invasion.     The  Pterian  plain, 
the  most  beautiiul  and  the  most  fertile  district 
of  Cappadocia,  was  laid  waste ;  the  ports  of  the 
Euxine,  as  well  as  several  inland  cities,  were 
plundered  ;  and  the  inoffensive  inhabitants  were 
either  put  to  the  sword,  or  dragged  into  cap- 
tivity.     Encouraged  by  the  unresisting  softness     . 
of  the  natives  of  those  parts,  Croesus  was  eager 
to  push  forwards  ;  and  if  Cyrus  did  not  previ- 
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CHAP,  ously  meet  him  in  the  fields  he  had  determined 
,   ^^  ^  to  proceed  in  triumph  to  the  mountains  of  Persia* 
Against  this  dangerous  resolution  he  was  in  vain 
^  exhorted  by  a  Lydian  named  Sandanis,  \^ho, 

when  asked  his  opinion  of  the  war,  declared  it 
with  that  freedom  which  the  princes  of  the  East 
have  in  every  age  permitted,  amidst  all  the  pride 
and  caprices  of  despotic  power,  to  men  distin- 
guished by  the  gifts  of  nature  or  education. 
**  You  are  preparing,  O  King,  to  march  against 
a  people  who  lead  a  laborious  and  miserable  life; 
whose  daily  subsistence  is  often  denied  them,  and 
is  always  scanty  and  precarious ;  ^ho  drink  oniy 
water,  and  who  are  clothed  with  the  skins  of 
wild  beasts.    What  can  the  Lydians  gain  by  the 
conquest  of  Persia ;  they  who  enjoy  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  which  the  Persians  are  destitute  ? 
For  my  part,  I  deem  it  a  blessing  of  the  gods, 
that  they  have  not  excited  the  warlike  poverty 
of  these  miserable   Barbarians  to  invade  and 
plunder  the  luxurious  wealth  of  Lydia.*'  *    The 
moderation  of  thw  advice  was  rejected  by  the 
fatal  presumption  of  Croesus,  who,  confounding 
the   dictates   of  experienced  wisdom  with  the 
m^an  suggestions  of  pusillanimity,  dismissed  the 
counsellor  with  contempt* 
It  defeated      Meanwhile,  the  approach  of  Cyrus,  who  was 
m  CtppL  ^ot  of  a  temper  to  permit  his  dominions  to  be 
**^^^        ravaged  with  impunity,  afforded  the  Lydian  king 
an  opportunity  of  bringing  the  war  to  a  more 
.     speedy  issue  than  by  his  intended  expedition  into 
Persia.   Thearmy  of  Cyrus  gradually  augmented 

^  Herodot.  Li.  c.71. 
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on  his  inarch,  the  tributary  princes  cheerfully  chap. 
contributing  with  their  united  strength  towards  ,  ^  * 
the  assistance  of  a  master  whose  valour  and  ge- 
nerosity they  admired,  and  who  now  took  arms 
to  protect  the  safety  of  his  subjects,  as  well  as 
to  uphold  the  grandeur  of  his  throne.  Such  was 
the  rapidity  of  his  movement,  especially  after 
being  informed  of  the  destructive  ravages  of  the 
enemy  in  Cappadoda,  that  he  arrived  from  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian  to  those  of  the  Euxine 
Sea,  before  the  army  of  Croesus  had  provided  the  • 
necessaries  for  their  march.  That  prince,  when  • 
i^prised  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Persians, 
encamped  on  the  Pterian  plain ;  Cyrus  likewise 
encamped  at  no  great  distance ;  frequent  skir- 
mishes hs^pened  between  the  light  troops,  and 
at  length  a  general  engagement  was  fought  with 
equal  fury  and  perseverance,  and  only  terminated 
by  the  darkness  of  night.  The  loss  on  both 
sides  hindered  a  renewal  of  the  battle.  The 
numbers,  as  well  as  the  courage  of  the  Persians, 
much  exceeded  the  expectation  of  Croesus.  As 
they  discovered  not  any  intention  to  harass  his 
retreat,  he  determined  to  move  back  towards 
Sardis,  to  spend  the  winter  in  the  amusements 
of  his  palace,  and  after  summoning  his  numerous 
allies  to  his  standard,  to  take  the  field  early  in 
the  spring,  with  such  an  increase  of  force  as 
seemed  sufficient  to  overpower  the  Persians.  ^ 

But  this  design  was  defeated  by  the  careful  Thcpm- 
vigQance  of  Cyrus.  That  experienced  leader  duct  of  " 
allowed  the  enemy  to  retire  without  molestation  j  ^^^ 

3fi  Herodot.  1.  i.  c  77. 
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CHAP,  carefully  informing  himself  of  every  step  which 
they  took,  and  of  every  measure  which  they 
seemed  determined  to  pursue.  Patiently  watch- 
ing the  opportunity  of  a  just  revenge,  he  waited 
until  Croesus  had  re-entered  his  capital,  and  had 
disbanded  the  foreign  mercenaries,  who  com- 
posed the  most  numerous  division  of  his  army. 
It  then  seemed  the  proper  time  for  Cyrus  to  put 
his  Persians  in  motion  j  and  such  was  his  celerity, 
that  he  brought  the  first  news  of  his  own  arrival 
in  the  plain  of  Sardis.  *^  Croesus,  whose  firmness 
might  well  have  been  shaken  by  the  imminence 
of  this  unforeseen  danger,  was  not  wanting,  on 
the  present  occasion,  to  the  duties  which  he  owed 
to  his  own  fame,  and  the  lustre  of  the  Lydian 
throne.  Though  his  mercenaries  were  dis- 
banded, his  own  subjects,  who  served  him  firom 
attachment,  who  had  been  long  accustomed  ito 
victory,  and  who  were  animated  with  a  high 
sense  of  national  honour,  burned  with  the  desire 
of  enjoying  an  opportunity  to  check  the  daring 
insolence  of  the  invaders.  Croesus  indulged 
and  encouraged  this  generous  ardour.  The 
Lydians,  in  that  age,  fought  on  horseback, 
armed  with  long  spears;  the  strength  of  the 
Persians  consisted  in  infantry.  They  were  so 
little  accustomed  to  the  use  of  horses,  that 
camels  were  almost  the  only  animals  which  they 
employed  as  beasts  of  burden.  This  circumstance 
suggested  to  a  Mede,  by  name  Harpagus,  a  stra- 
tagem, which,  being  communicated  to  Cyrusj 
was  immediately  adopted  with  approbation  by  that 

'7  AvTos  ayy^Xjos  Kpour^  cXi}Xv9ffc.    *'  He  came  hb  own  messenger 
to  Croesus." 
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prince.^   flarpagus,  having  observed *hat  horsee  €  ri  A  P. 
had  a  strong  aversion  to  the  shape  and  smell  of  v  _  ^  v  ^ 
cameis,  advised  the  Persian  army  to  be  drawn  up 
in  the  following  order.  All  the  camels,  which  had 
been  employed  to  carry  baggage  and  provisions, 
were  collected  into  one  body,  arranged  in  along 
line  fronting  the  Lydian  cavalry :  the  foot  sol- 
diers of  the  Persians  were  posted  immediately  be-^ 
hind  the  line,  and  placed  at  a  due  distance:  tlie 
Median  horse  (for  a  few  squadrons  of  these  fol- 
lowed the  standard  of  Cyrus)  formed  the  rear 
of  the  army.     As  the  troops  on  both  sides  ap-  Defeats 
ptoached  to  join  battle,  the  Lydian  cavalry,  ter-  ^^^^^  "*£ 
rifled  at  the  unusual  appearance  of  the  camels,  Sardb. 
mounted  with  men  in  arms,  were  thrown  into 
disorder,  and  turning  their  heads,  endeavoured 
to  escape  from  the  field.      Croesus,   who  per- 
ceived the  confusion,  was  ready  to  despair  of 
his  fortune ;  but  the  Lydians,  abandoning  their 
horses,   prepared  with  uncommon   bravery  to 
attack  the  enemy  on  foot.     Their  courage  de-  Crwsus 
ierved  a  better  fate  j  but  unaccustomed  as  they  se}f*„*''°i' 
were  to  this  mode<rf*  fighting,  they  were  re-  that  dty, 
ceived  and  repeHed  %y  the  experienced  valoar  ^fst^^* 
ofihe  Persian  infantry,  and  obliged  to  take  re-  g"*™  *"" 
fuge  within  the  fortified  strengt^h  of  Sardis,  where  afiies. 
they  imagined  themsekes  secure.     TTie  walls  of 
that  city  bid  defianfee  to  the  rude  art  of  attack, 
a^  *hen  pffactised  by  the  most  warlike  nations.  - 
If  the  Persiati  a#tny should  invest  it,  the  JLydians 
wiSre  ptovlded'  wkh  magazines  contaimng  provi- 
so Herodot.  Li.  c.ixlx. 
VOL.  I.  T 
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CHAP,  sions  for  several  years  ;  and  there  was  reason  to 
V  ^^  '^ .  expect,  that  in  a  few  months,  and  even  weeks, 
they  would  receive  such  assistance  from  Egypt, 
Babylonia,  and  Greece,  (to  which  countries  they 
had  already  sent  ambassadors,)  as  would  oblige 
the  Persians  to  raise  the  siege.  * 
iwuta^^t  The  Lydian  ministers  dispatched  into  Greece 
that  time,  met  with  great  sympathy  from  the  Spartans. 
That  people  were  particularly  observant  of  the 
faith  of  treaties;  and  while  they  pimished  their 
enemies  with  unexampled  severity,  they  behaved 
with  generous  compassion  towards  those  whom 
they  had  once  accepted  for  allies.  The  bene- 
volent principles  of  their  nature  were  actually 
warmed  and  elevated  by  the  triumph  of  a  suc- 
cessful expedition  against  the  most  formidable 
of  their  domestic  foes.  They  had  maintained  a 
long  and  bloody  war  with  the  Argives,  for  the 
small,  but  valuable  district  of  Thyrea,  lying  on 
the  frontiers  of  the  rival  states*  The  Spartans 
at  length  obtained  possession  of  it ;  but  the 
Argives  advanced  with  an  army  more  powerful 
than  any  that  they  had  ever  led  into  the  fields 
in  order  to  make  good  their  ancient  pretensions. 
The  wars  of  the  Greeks  were  not  merely  under- 
taken from  the  dictates  of  interest  and  ambition, 
but  considered  as  triab  of  skiU,  and  contests  of 
honour.  When  a  conference,  therefore,  was 
proposed,  we  know  not  by  which  of  the  parties^ 
it  was  agreed,  in  order  to  prevent  a  greater  efiii- 
Bion  of  bloodt  that  :three  hundred  combatants  mk 

^  Herodot  1.  L  cixxx. 
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the  Spartan,  and  an  equal  number  on  the  Argive  chap. 
side,  should  determine,  by  the  success  of  their  v  ,     '^^ 
arms,  the  disputed  title  to  Thyrea,  as  well  as  the 
warlike  pre-eminence  of  their  respective  repub- 
lics.    Three  hundred  champions  being  selected 
for  this  purpose  from  either  army,  it  seemed  ne- 
cessary that  the  remainder  of  both  nations  should 
retire;  for  the  Argive  and  Spartan  citizens,  who 
felt  with  a  republican  sensibility  for  the  interest 
of  their  communities,  could  not  have  remained 
tame  spectators  of  the  battle.     The  combatants  Their  vio- 
fought  with  an  obstinate  valour,  of  which  there  the  Ap. 
are  few  examples  in  history.     Each  soldier  be-  ^^^' 
haved  as  if  the  success  of  the  day  had  been  com- 
mitted to  his  single  spear  ;  and  each  was  eager 
to  sacrifice  his  own  life  to  the  preservation  of 
his  country's  fame.     These  generous  sentiments 
were  fully  proved  by  the  issue  of  the  battle.    At 
the  approach  of  night  only  three  combatants  sur- 
vived, two  Argives,  and  the  Spartan  Othryades. 
The   Argives,  either  through  neglect  or  pity, 
spared  the  life  of  their  single  opponent,  and  re- 
turned home  with  the  melancholy  tidings  of  their 
bloody  victory.     Othryades  still  kept  the  field, 
collecting  the  spoil,  and  carrying  into  his  own 
camp  the  arms  of  the  enemy,  which  he  erected 
into  the  usual  trophy  of  military  success.     Next 
day  the  two  armies,  consisting  of  a  great  pro- 
portion  of  the  citizens  capable  of  bearing  anns^ 
arrived  at  the  scene  of  action.     The  surprise  of 
the  Argives  is  not  to  be  expressed,  when  they 
beheld  the  appearance  of  the  field.    Notwith- 
standing the  Spartan  trophy,  they  still  insisted, 
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CHAP,  that  as  two  of  their' champions^  and  only  one  of 
the  enemy's,  had  survived,  they  were  justly  en- 
titled to  the  glory  of  the  day ;  but,  seemingly 
with  more  reason,  the  Spartans  maintained  that 
this  honour  belonged  to  Othryades.  From  ver- 
bal altercation^  carried  on  with  that  warmth 
which  the  impcntance  of  the  dispute  naturally 
inspired,  they  made  an  easy  transition  to  acts  of 
violence.  ^  The- conflict  was  long,  fierce,  and 
bloody ;  but  the  superior  discipline  of  Sparta 
finally  prevailed.  The  Argives  lamented  their 
defeat,  as  the  greatest  calamity  that  had  ever  be- 
fallen them.  The  inward  feelings  of  their  hearts 
were  expressed  by  external  demonstrations  of 
sorrow.  Like  most  of  the  Grecian  nations,  they 
had  hitherto  adorned  their  long  hair,  to  increase 
the  gracefulness  of  manly  beauty,  and  to  render 
their  appearance  more  terrible  to  their  enemies* 
But  in  remembrance  of  this  disaster,  they  shaved 
their  heads  "^^  deprived  the  Argivfe  women  of 
their  golden  ornaments,  and  bound  themselves 
by  a  dreadful  imprecation  that  neither  should 
resume  their  wonted  fii^ry,  until  they  had  le- 

^  Herodot.  1.  i.  c  Ixxxii. 

«*  At  funerals,  the  Greeks  cut  oflT  their  hair,  to  be  consumed  m 
the  funeral  pile  vith  the  bodies  of  their  frienek.  Thus,  at  the  in- 
lennent  of  Patrodus,  Ai^hiUes 

Srof  airaycv6c  wvpvis  fytydriy  cnrcKCtporo  "Xflmigf 
't^  pa  'SittpX'U^  inrofUff  rp^  rrjXJiOomrcaf. 
In  the  Orestes  of  Euripides,  Helen  is  bkmed  for  sparing  her  Idcb^ 
and  cutthig  off  only  the  ends.  ''  She  it/'  sa^rs  Bfectfa,  *'  ^  wtOM^ 
ywn^  the  same  coquette  as  ever.^ .  Lf^as^  speaking  of  a  ^^eat  na^ 
tional  calamity,  says  metaphorically,  "  It  becomes  Greece  to  shave 
iierhead."  Lysias,  Orat.  Funeb.  TbkArgltes,  as  a  cotnmdfaiCy, 
iWb^  the  metaphor.  *  i         ' 
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covered  possession  of  Thyrea.     The  Spartans,  c  H  A  p> 
on  the  other  hand,  celebrated  their  victory  with  v    ^^  ^ 
the  liveliest  expressions  of  national  triumph. 
Othryades   alone  partook  not  the  general  joy. 
Ashamed  of  returning  to  Sparta  a  solitary  mo- 
nument of  three  hundred  brave  men,  he,  with  a 
generous  despair,  sacrificed  his  own  life  to  the 
manes  of  his  warlike  companions.     Such  were 
the  circumstances  of  the  LacedaBmonian  repub<» 
lie,  when  the  ambassadors  of  Croesus  came  to 
demand  their  assistance.    The  prosperity  of  their 
own  situation  naturally  heightened,  by  contrast, 
the  melancholy  condition  of  their  unfortunate 
ally,  besieged,  as  they  learned,  in  his  capital,  by 
a  victorious  army.     They  immediately  resolved  They  de. 
to  send  him  a  speedy  and  effectual  relief;  and  ^"t  Cra^ 
for  this  purpose  assembled  their  troops,   made  ^^ 
ready  their  vessels,  and  prepared  every  thing 
necessary  for  the  expedition. 

The  v&lotir  of  the  Spartans  might  perhaps  have  Sardis 
upheld  the  wnking  empire  of  Lydia,  but  before  Jh^^^ 
their  armament  could  set  sail,  Croesus  was  no  "a*^ 
longer  a  sovereign.  Notwithstanding  the  strength  iviuT* 
of  Sardis,  that  city  had  been  taken  by  storm,  on  '^^^  ^^^ 
the  twentieth  day  of  the  siege  ;  the  walls  having 
been  scaled  in  a  quarter,  which,  appearing  alto- 
gether inaccessible,  was  too  carelessly  guarded. 
This  was  effected  by  tne  enterprise  of  Hyreades, 
a  Mede,  who  accidentally  observed  a  centinel 
descend  part  of  the  rock  in  order  to  recover  his 
helmet.     Hyreades  was  a  native  of  the  moun- 
tainous province  of  Mardia,  and  being  accus- 
tomed to  clamber  over  the  dangerous  precipices 
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€  H  A  P.  of  his  native  country,  resolved  to  try  his  activity 
V  J^^ ;  .  in  passing  the  rock  upon  which  he  had  disco- 
vered the  Lydian.  The  design  was  more  easily 
accomplished  than  he  had  reason  to  expect; 
emulation  and  success  encouraged  the  bravest  of 
the  Persians  to  follow  his  example  ;  these  were 
supported  by  greater  numbers  of  their  country- 
men ;  the  garrison  of  Sardis  was  surprised ;  the 
citadel  stormed  ;  and  the  rich  capital  of  Lower 
Asia  subjected  to  the  vengeful  rapacity'  of  an 
indignant  victor^  ^ 

The  Persians  were  accustcmied,  like  other  na- 
tions of  the  ancient  world,  to  exercise  the  rights 
of  conquest  without  respecting  the  laws  of  hu- 
manity. Though  they  fought,  and  conquered, 
and  plundered,  only  for  the  benefit  of  their 
prince,  whose  slaves  and  property  they  them- 
selves were,  yet  in  the  first  emotions  of  military 
success  they  discovered  all  the  eagerness  of 
avarice,  and  all  the  fury  of  resentm'enf ;  acting 
ad  if  they  had  been  called  to  punish,  not  the 
enemies  of  their  king,  but  their  own  personal 
foes ;  and  as  if  each  man  had  been  entitled  to 
reap  the  full  fruits  of  his  rapacious  cruehy. 
Ungcnfr'  The  Lydian  prince,  delivered,  as  We  are  tolc^ 
mlSJtSr*^'  ^y  *^  extraordinary  accident  from  the  blind  rage 
Craeiuf.      of  the  soldiery  ^,  seemed  to  be  reserved  for  a 

*'  Herodot.  1.  i.  c.  Ixxxiv. 

«  Herodot.  p.  36.  Croesus  had  a  dumb  son,  who  seeing  a  PersiaD 
rush  against  his  father,  whose  misfortunes  had  rendered  him  care- 
less of  life»  first  spoke  on  this  occasion :  Ar0fMnr€  fcn  kt€w§  Kpow^r. 
The  learned  in  physiology  will  decide,  whether  certmn  impediments 
of  speech  may  somedmes  be  conquered  by  the  impetuous  violence 
•f  a  burtdog  passaoD, 
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harder  fate.     Dragged  into*  the  presence  of  his  c  H  A  p; 
conqueror,  he  was  loaded  with  irons :  and  the  ^  ^ 
stem,  unrelenting  Cyrus,  of  whose  humane  tem- 
per of  mind,  we  have  so  beautiful,  but  so  flat- 
tering a  picture  in  the  philosophical  romance  of 
Xenophon,   ordered  him  with- the  melancholy 
train  of  his  Lydian  attendants  to  be  committefd 
to  the  flames.     An  inunense  pile  of  wood  and 
other  combustibles  were  erected  in  the  most  spa- 
cious part  of  the  city.     The  miserable  victims, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  were  placed  on  the  top  of 
the  pyre.     Cyrus,  surrounded  by  his  generals, 
witnessed  the  dreadful  spectacle,  either  from  an' 
abominable  principle  of  superstition,  if  he  had' 
bound  himself  by^t  vow  to  sacrifice  Croesus  as 
the  first  fruits  of  his  Lydian  victory,  or  from  a 
motive  of  curiosity,  equally  cruel  and  impious, 
to  try  whether  Croesus,  who  had  so  magnificently 
adon^  the  temples,  and  enriched  the  ministers - 
cf  the  gods,  would  be  helped  in  time  of  need^ 
by  the  miraculous  interposition  of  his  much* 
honoured  protectors.  ^ 

Meanwhile  the  unfortunate  Lydian,  (^pressed  • 
and  confounded  by  the  intolerable  weight  of  his^ 
present  calamity^  compared  with  the  security* 
and  splendour  of  his  former  stat^  recollected  his 
memorable  conversation  with  the  Athenian  sage, 
and  uttered,  with  a  deep  groan,  the  name  of  • 
Solon.  Cyrus  asked  by  an  interpreter,  "  Whose  • 
name  he  invoked?*'  **  JHi^,"  replied  Croesus.^ 
emboldened  by  the  prospect  of  certain  death^ 

^'HttodqU.  LL  c  Ixxxvf. 
Y  4 
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CHAP.  "  whose  words  ought  ever  to  speak  to  the  heart 
V  ^  '  V  of  kings."  This  reply  not  being  satisfactory, 
he  was  commanded  to  explain,  at  full  length,  the 
subject  of  his  thoughts.  Accordingly  he  related 
thg  important  discourse  which  had  passed  be- 
tween himself  and  the  Athenian,  of  which  it  wa^ 
the  great  moral  that  no  man  could  be  called 
happy  till  his  death.  ^ 
C3;rus  re-  •  The  words  of  a  dying  man  are  fitted  to  make  a 
iSo^fii^"  strong  impression  on  the  heart.  Those  of  Croesus 
▼our.  deeply  affected  the  mind  of  Cyrus.  The  Persian 
considered  the  speech  of  Solon,  as  addressed  to 
himself.  He  repented  of  his  intended  cruelty 
towards  a  fallen  prince,  who  had  formerly  enh 
joyed  all  the  pomp  of  prosperity :  and  dreading 
the  concealed  vengeance  that  might  lurk  in  the 
bosom  of  Fate,  gave  orders  that  the  pyre  should 
be  extinguished.  But  the  workmen  who  had 
been-  employed  to  prepare  it,  had  performed 
their  task  with  so  much  care,  that  the  order 
Qould  not  speedily  be  obeyed.  At  that  moment, 
Croesus  calling  on  Apollo,  whose  favourite  shrine 
of  Delphi  had  experienced  his  generous  mufiifi- 
cepce^  and  whose  p^dious  oracle  bad  made 
him  so  ungrateful  ^  return,  the  god,  it  is  said, 
sent  a  plentiful  shower  to  extinguish  the  pyre. 
This  event,  which  saved  the  life,  and  which 
sufficiently  attested  the  piety  of  Croesus,  strongly 
reeommended  him  to  the  credulity  of  his  con- 
queror«  It  seemed  impossible  to  pay  too 
much  reapect  to  a  man  who  was  evidently  the 

^  Seo  abovf I  p.  so$. 
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favourite  of  heaven.  Cyrus  gave  orders  that  he  c  H  A  P- 
should  be  seated  by  his  side,  and  thenceforth  v  J^;  . 
treated  as  a  king;  a  revolution  of  fortune  equally 
sudden  and  unexpected.  But  the  mind  of  Croesus 
had  undergone  a  still  more  important  revolution  j 
for,  tutored  in  the  useful  school  of  adversity^  he 
learned  to  think  with  patience,  and  to  act  with 
prudence;  to  govern  his  own  passions  by  the 
dictates  of  reason,  and  to  repay  by  wholesome 
advice  the  generous  behaviour  of  his  Persian 
master.^ 

The  first  advanta^^e  which  he  derived  from  the  Crcesus.  re- 

-  proacbes 

change  in  Cyrus's  disposition  towards  him,  was  the  orade 
the  permission  of  sending  his  fetters  to  the  temple  ^^  ^«^l*** 
of  Delphian  Apollo,  whose  flattering  oracles  had 
encouraged  him  to  wage  war  with  the  Persians. 
"  Behold,**  were  his  messengers  instructed  to 
say,  "  the  trophies  of  our  promised  success !  be- 
hold the  monuments  of  the  unerring  veracity  of 
the  god!"      The  Pythia  heard  their  reproach 
with  a  smile  of  contemptuous  indignation,  and 
answered  it  with  that  solemn  gravity  which  she 
was  so  carefully  taught  to  assume :   **  The  gods 
themselves  cannot  avoid  their  awn  destiny,  much 
less  avert,  however  they  may  retard,  the  deter- 
mined fates  of  men.     Croesus  had  suffered,  and 
justly  suflFered,    for  the  crime  of  his  ancestor 
Gyges,  who  entrusted,  as  chief  of  the  guards^ 
with  the  person  of  Candaules,  the  last  king  of 
the  race  of  Hercules,  was  seduced  by  an  impious 
woman  to  murder  his  master,  to  defile  his  bed, 

^  Uerodot.  l.i.  cfauudz. 
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CHAP,  and  to  usurp  his  royal  dignity.    For  this  compli- 
.  _^^'  .  cated  guilt  of  Gyges  the  misfortunes  of  Croesus 
have  atoned;  but  know,  that,  through  the  favour 
of  Apollo,  these  misfortunes  have  happened  three 
whoic  pre.  years  later  than  the  fatesordained.**^  The  Pythia 
are  ex-       then  proceeded  to  explain  her  answers  eoneem- 
EumSu-^   ing  the  event  of  the  war  against  Cyrus,  and 
faction.      proved,  to  the  conviction  of  the  Ly4iansy  that 
her  words,  if  properly  understood,  portended  the 
destruction,  not  of  the  Persian,  but  of  the  Lydian 
ehipire.      Croesus  heard  with   resignation  the 
report  of  his  messengers,  and  acknowledged  the 
justice  of  the  Delphian  oracle,  which  maintained- 
and  increased  the  lustre  of  ita  ancient  fame. 

4'  Herodot.  1. 1.  c  xd.  et  aeq. 
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CHAP.    VIII. 

Cyrus  threatetis  the  Asiatic  Colonies. —  Their  Measures.-^ 
The  Spartans  remonstrate  against  his  Design. — Con^ 
quests  of  Harpagus.  —  Migrations  of  the  vanquished 
Cheeks.  —  Cyrus  takes  Babylon.  —  Cambyses  subdues 
^g^fP^' — Receives  Tribute  from  the  African  Greeks.—' 
Reign  of  Darius.  — Final  Settlement  of  the  Persian 
Empire.  —  Degeneracy  of  Manners. — RevoU  of  Ionia. 
—  State  of  Greece.  —  The  Ionian  RevoU  abetted  by 
the  Athenians^  and  Eretrians — who  bum  Sardis. —  The 
Asiatic  Greeks  defeated  by  Sea  and  Ixind.  —  Their 
Condition  under  the  Persian  Government. 

During   the  reign   of  Croesus,   and  his  four  chap, 
warlike  predecessors,  the  Asiatic  Greeks  some-  y  Y^'  . 
times  enjoyed  their  favourite  form  of  republican  Cyrus 
government,  sometimes  submitted  to  domestic  ^e?^ 
tyrants,  alternately  recovered  and  lost  their  na-  jj?"»- 
tional  independence.    The  success  of  the  am-  iviu. «.' 
bitious  Cyrus  was  not  likely  to  improve  the  ''^^•^^' 
condition  of  the  lonians,  who,  during  the  de- 
pendence of  his  fortune,  had  repeatedly  neglected 
opportunities  to  deserve  his  gratitude.     Before 
invading  Lower  Asia,  he  earnestly  entreated  them 
to  share  the  glory  of  his  arms ;  but  they  preferred 
their  allegiance  to  Croesus,  before  the  friendship 
of  a  less  known,  and  perhaps  severer,  tyrant. 
When  the  fortune  of  war,  or  rather  tlie  superiority 
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CHAP,  of  his  own  genius,  had  given  Cyrus  possession  of 
^  ^^'  ,  all  the  neighbouring  provinces,  the  lonians  were 
forward  to  declare,  by  embassy,  their  acceptance 
of  his  proffered  alliance ;  or,  if  that  should  now 
be  refused,  to  request  his  protection  on  the  same 
terms  granted  by  his  Lydian  predecessor.  This 
submissive  proposal  only  inflamed  the  ambition 
of  the  Persian;  and  his  celebrated  answer',  on 
this  occasion,  clearly  announced  to  the  Greeks, 
that  if  they  would  escape  the  rigour  of  servitude, 
they  must  owe  their  safety  to  the  strenuous 
exertions  of  a  brave  defence,  not  to  the  clemency 
of  Cyrus. 
Measures  When  his  hostile  intentions  were  made  known 
aJ^bL  CO-  ^^  lonisi,  the  inhabitants  of  that  delightful 
lonies.  country  assembled  in  the  Panionian  grove,  their 
ordinary  rendezvous  in  general  and  important 
deliberations.  This  place,  which,  together  with 
the  adjoining  promontory  of  Mycale,  was  so- 
lemnly  consecrated  to  Neptune,  formed  the 
centre  of  the  Ionic  coast.  Towards  the  north 
extended  the  spacious  bay  of  E4)hesus,  beyond 
which  the  beautiful  peninsula  of  Clazomen^ 
stretched  an  hundred  miles  into  the  j£gean.  On 
the  south,  the  territory  of  Miletus  occupied 
sixty-two  miles  of  the  winding  shore.  But 
the  Milesians  sent  not  their  deputies  to  the 
present  convention ;  for  having  been  the  con- 

*  After  the  Oriental  fashion,  he  answered  them  by  an  apologue. 
A  piper  seeing  a  great  swarm  of  fishes  in  the  sea,  began  to  play,  in 
order  to  allure  them  to  land.  But  as  they  disregarded  his  music,  he 
employed  a  net  with  better  success.  When  caught,  the  fishes  jumped 
about  in  the  net;  but  he  tQld  them,  "  It  is  unnecessary  now  to 
dance,  since  I  have  ceased  to  play***    Herodot  Lie.  cxii. 
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federates^  not  the  subjects  of  Croesus,  they  were  chap. 
admitted  into  the  Persian  alliance  on  terms  of  v  ^|^^'^ . 
equality  and  independence.      The  Grecian  in-  The  Ionian 
tereSt  in  Asia,  thus  ungenerously  abandoned  by  J^^   ^ 
the  principal  member  of  the  confederacy,  was 
suj^orted  with  unusual  spirit  and  unanimity  by 
all  the  inferior  communities.      Representatives 
immediately  appeared  from  Myus  and  Prien6, 
which  were  situate,  like  Miletus,  on  the  coast  of 
Caria ;  from  Ephesus,  Colophon,  Lebedus,  Tros, 
Clazomen6,ErythraB,PhoccBa,  and  Smyrna,  which 
formed  the  maritime  part  of  Lydia ;  and  from 
the  isles  of  Chios  and  Samos,  which  completed 
the  whole  number  of  the  Ionic  settlements. 

Meanwhile  the  Eolians,  alarmed  by  the  same  That  of 
danger,  convened  in  their  ancient  capital  of  ^^^ 
Cym6»  Their  inferior  towns  were  Larissa, 
I^eontichus,  Tenus,  Cilia,  Notion,  ^ginoaessa, 
Pitan6,  jiEgasa,  Myrina,  and  Greneia.  Their 
territory  was  more  extensive  and  more  fertile 
than  that  of  their  Ionian  rivals,  but  their  climate 
less  temperate  ^  their  harbours  less  commodious, 
and  their  cities  far  less  considerable  in  power 
and  fame. 

It  may  seem  extraordinary  that  the  Dorians,  Of  the 
especially  those   inhabiting    the    peninsula  of    ^"*"** 

*  HerodotU8*8  encomium  on  the  climate  of  Ionia  it  remarkable; 
'Oi  8c  Itt^cf  iroi,  tw  km  ro  Havuovtov  en,  re  /mv  epave  km  rav  mptmf  mr 
Tw  KoAXiry  trvyxcvcv  tfyvffofitinH  iroXcof,  rayrcnf  cafUpoamnf  rw  ^ifuis  tS/jtof : 
**  These  loniani,  to  whom  Panionium  belongs,  have  built  cities  in  the 
finest  climate,  and  in  the  most  beautiful  situations,  of  all  men  whom 
we  know."  He  then  proceeds  to  observe,  that  the  countries  on  all 
sides  of  Ionia  were  oppressed  by  cold  and  humidity  on  the  one 
hand,  or  heat  and  drought  on  the  other.    Herodot  I.  i.  c.  cxlii. 
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CHAP.  Caria,  who  were  likewise  destined  to  feel  the 
V  ^"^'  J  Persian  power,  should  not  have  joined  in  mea- 
sures necessary  for  the  common  defenfce.  But 
this  circumstance  it  is  still  possible  to  expfatin. 
Of  the  six  Doric  republics,  who  annually  as- 
sembled at  Triopium  to  celebrate  the  festival  of 
Apollo,  four*  were  encouraged,  by  their  insular 
situation,  to  contemn  the  threats  of  Cyrus^ 
Cnidus,  as  will  appear  hereafter,  hoped  to  derive 
from  art  the  same  advantages  which  its  confe# 
derates,  Cos,  Lindus,  Jalissus,  and  Camirus,  en- 
joyed by  nature.  And  Halicamassus,  the  sixth 
Dorian  state,  as  we  are  informed  with  a  laudable 
impartiality  by  a  native  of  that  city,  had  been 
recently  excluded  from  the  Triopian  festival. 
This  disgrace  was  occasioned  by  the  sordid 
avarice  of  Agasicles,  the  Halicainassian,  who 
having  conquered  in  the  Triopian  games,  carried 
away  the  tripod,  which  was  the  prize  of  his  vie- 
tory ;  whereas,  according  to  an  established  rule, 
he  ought  to  have  consecrated  it  in  the  temple  of 
Apollo.  His  sacrilege  deprived  his  country  <rf 
the  common  benefits  of  the  Dorian  name.  ^ 
Contrtrt  To  enliven  the  dryness  of  geographical  de- 
the  radent  scription,  essential,  however,  to  the  perspicuity  of 
SeraTtotc  ^^  present  narrative,  we  should  in  vain  tmm  our 
of  Lower  thoughts  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  Asiatic 
shore.  Few  vestiges  remain  of  the  Doric  and 
Eolic  cities  ;  and  even  the  Ionic,  which  far  sur- 
passed them  in  magnificence  and  splendor,  cau 


s  Three  in  the  isle  of  Rhodes,  oj;^e  in  Co». 
<  Herodot,  I  i.  c.  c:tliv. 
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scarcely  be  recognized  by  the  learned  and  curious  chap. 
traveller.  Nothing  now  remains  but  the  indelible  v  ^^^'  > 
impressions  of  nature  ;  the  works  of  men  have 
perished  with  themselves.  The  physical  advan- 
tages of  Lower  Asia  continue  nearly  ^  the  same 
now  as  two  thousand  years  ago  ;  but  the  moral 
condition  of  that  country,  compared  to  what  it  ' 

once  was,  is  the  silent  obscurity  of  the  grave, 
contrasted  with  the  vivid  lustre  of  active  life. 

The  Asiatic  Greeks  having  examined  the  state  The  Asia- 
ef  their  affiurs,  felt  their  own  weakness,  com-  ^n^^^* 
pared  with  the  strength   of  the   enemy.      In  embessy, 
forming  their  establishments  in  Asia,  they  had  aldrtothe 
confined  themselves  to  a  lonff  and  narrow  line  ""^^f^- 

.  country. 

on  the  coast,  looking  with  a  wishful  eye  towards  oijrrap. 
the  mother-country,  from  which,  in  every  cala-  ^!c.  54a 
mity,  they  expected  assistance  and  protection. 
The  result,  therefore,  of  the  present  deliberation 
was  to  send  an  embassy  into  Greece,  in  order  to 
explain  the  danger  to  which  they  were  exposed, 
and  to  shew  the  necessity  of  powerful  and  timely 
aid.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  Attica, 
the  native  country  of  the  lonians,  should  have 
received  the  first  visit  of  the  ambassadors ;  but 
Athens  was  then  governed  by  the  tyrant  Pisis* 
tratus,  who,  it  was  supposed,  would  be  averse  to 
take  arms  against  a  tyrant  like  himself.  Sparta, 
though  a  republic  of  greatei^  power  and  renown, 
was  little  connected,  either  by  commerce  or 
affinity,  with  the  Greeks  of  Asia.     The  propo- 

* 

»  The  changes  in  the  face  of  the  country,  produced  chiefly  by  the 
receding  of  ^e  sea,  may  be  seen  in  the  splendid  work  of  Mons, 
Cfaoiscuil  Gouffier,  Le  Voyage  Pitorresque  de  la  Grice,  &c. 
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CHAP,  sals  of  the  AmAic  ambassadors,  therefore,  were 
V  ^^  J  very  coolly  received  by  the  Spartan  senate.     On 
such  occasions,  however,  it  was  customary  to 
take  the  opinions  also  of  the  people.     In  the 
assembly  convened  for  this  purpose,  Py thennus, 
a  Phocaean,  clothed  with  purple,  as  a  mark  of  his 
consideration  in  his  native  country,  spoke  for 
himself  and  his  colleagues.     But  the  beauties  of 
his  Ionic  dialect  were  unable  to  move  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who,  mindful  of 
the  ancient  enmity  between  the  Ionic  and  the 
Doric  race,   declined  sending  any  forces  into 
Tbe  Spar-   Asia,  to  resist  the  arms  of  Cyrus.     Though  their 
moiutrate   generosily  furnished  no  public  assistance,  their 
agdiirthig  caiition    privately   dispatched    several   Spartan 
^^jPl  ^^    citizens  to  observe  the  operations  of  the  war* 
Se  A^c  When  these  men  arrived  in  Ionia,  they  were 
Greeks,      easily  persuaded  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  their 
commission.    They  s^ointed  Lacrines,  the  most 
considerable  of  their  number,  to  travel  to  the 
Lydian  capital,  in  order  to  acquaint  Cyrus,  that 
if  he  committed  hostilities  against  any  of  the 
Grecian    cities,    the    Lacedaemonian    rqmbUc 
would  know  how  to  punish  his  injustice.    Cyrusi 
astonished  at  such  an  insolent  message  from  a 
people  altogether  unknown  to  him,  asked  tiie 
Grreeks  present,  (for  there  was  always  a  great 
number  of  Grecian  fugitives  in  the  armies  of  their 
neighbours,)  who  the  Lacedaemonians  ^  were  ? 
and  what  number  of  men  they  could  bring  into 
the  field?    When  informed  of  these  particulars, 

*  Herodotus  leaves  it  uncertttn  whether  this  ignorance  was  not 
affiH:ted4  the  better  to  mark  his  contempt. 
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he  replied  to  the  Spartan  ambassador,  "  That  he  chap. 
never  should  fear  men  who  had  a  square  m  the  v  ^^'^ 
midst  of  their  city,  in  which  they  met  together  Hit  answer 
to  practise  mutual   falsehood  and   deception^;  to  them, 
and  that  if  he  continued  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
health,  he  hoped  to  aiSbrd  the  Spartans  more  do- 
mestic reasons  of  complaint  than  his  military  pre- 
parations against  the  Greeks  of  Asia.** 

The  interview  with  Lacrines  happened  among  His  limi- 
the  last  public  transactions  during  Cyrus's  resid-  Ha™Lis 
ence  at  Sardis.     Having  reduced  Croesus  into  i^ucesail 
captivity,  the  only  enemy  in  those  pa^rts  who  tries  of 
seemed  worthy  of  his  arms,  he  was  eager  tx>  re-  ^^^ 
turn  towards  the  East,  in  order  to  complete  his  Oiymp. 
conquests  in  Upper  Asia.  The  Grecians  he  knew  a]  c.  559. 
to  be  a  warlike  people;  but  as  their  numbers  were 
inconsiderable,  their  cities  small  and  ill  fortified, 
he  thought  proper  to  attempt  in  person  enter- 
prises of  greater  renown,  and  to  commit  the  Gre- 
cian war  to  the  skill  of  his  lieutenant,  Harpagus.^ 

In  the  course  of  a  few  months,  this  general 
made  himself  master  of  all  the  countries  of  Lower 
Asia,  possessed  by  either  Greeks  or  Barbarians. 
Having  the  command  of  men  and  labour,  he 
cansed  mounds  of  earth  to  be  thrown  up  adjacent 
to  the  Grecian  walls.    In  this  service,  immense 

7  Cyrus  alludes  to  the  nMoket-places^  ot  puUic  squares^  common 
in  «]{  Grecian  cities,  with  the  use  of  whith  the  Persians  i^ere  totally 
uaacquiUDted,  ^  being  destitute,"  as  Herodotus  says,  <'  of  all  places 
of  public  resort." 

*  His  predeeeisor,  Mazwte^  died  almost  immediately  after  he  had 
taken  Friend  and  Magnesia,  and  sold  the  inhabitants  for  slaves. 
Herodot  1.  L  c.  Ixi. 

VOL.  I.  Z 
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CHAP,  numbers  must  have  perished  by  the  darts  of  the 
^  ^*  J  enemy  j  but  the  work  was  no  sooner  completed, 
than  the  Persians,  running  up  to  the  mounds,  got 
possession  of  the  walls,  drove  the  Greeks  from 
their  battlements,  overpowered  them  frcmi  th^ 
own  fortifications,  entered  and  sacked  their 
towns.* 
TbePbo-  When  we  consider  the  fury  with  which  the 
MatSTtheir  ^"^*^  of  the  ancients  were  carried  on,  and  reflect 
country,  that  the  immediate  consequences  of  a  defeat  were 
hc.?^'  servitude  or  death,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
A.  c.  639.  ^^  Greeks  would  make  a  resolute  and  bloody  de- 
fence. This  indeed  sufficiently  appears  by  the 
evidence  of  a  few  scattered  facts  preserved  in  his- 
tory.  The  first  place  which  Harpagus  attacked 
was  the  celebrated  capital  of  the  Phocseans,  the 
moat  northern  city  of  Ionia.  The  inhabitants,  as 
already  mentioned,  were  famous  for  their  long 
and  fuccessftil  navigations,  in  the  course  of  which 
they  had  often  visited  the  coasts  of  Spain,  the 
Miodco  and  Peru  of  the  ancient  world.  The  mo- 
ney derived  from  that  country  had  enabled  them 
to  build  the  best  fbrtification  that  was  to  be  seen 
in  all  those  parts ;  yet  they  entertained  not  any 
hopes  of  resisting  the  Persian  invaders.  Sucb^ 
however,  was  their  love  of  liberty,  and  their  dread 
pf  seeing  in  their  streets  the  army  of  a  ccmqueror, 
that  th^  resolved  on  a  measure  whidi  has  been 
often  proposed,  but  seldom  executed.  When  Har- 
pagus sent  them  his  commands,  they  be^ed  the 
favour  of  a  day's  pause  for  deliberation.     In  all 

*  Herodot  lib.  i.  cap*  cbdi.  dxiii.  et  Mq. 
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probability  they  had  already  embraced  many  ne-  chap. 
cessary  measures  for  efiecting  their  escape ;  fiir,  v^^ 
during  that  short  intelral,  their  ships  were  pre* 
pared,  their  money  and  goods  put  on  board,  their 
wives  and  families  embarked,  and  the  whole  com- 
munity  was  floating  on  the  waves,  when  the 
Persians  arrived  to  take  possession  of  desolated 
dwellings  and  empty  walls.  The  advantageous 
situation  of  Phocsea,  and  the  pains  which  had 
been  employed  to  improve  and  to  embellish  it, 
make  this  resolution  appear  the  more  extraordi* 
nary ;  if  any  thing  at  least  can  add  to  the  wonder, 
that  a  whole  people  should  unanimously  abandon 
their  temples,  their  altars,  and  what  in  ^ancient 
times  seemed  not  less  sacred,  the  tombs  of  their 
ancestors ;  should  totally  divest  themselves  of 
every  right  to  a  country  which  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  call  their  own  ;  and  set  sail  with 
their  wives  and  children,  ignorant  whither  to  di- 
rect their  course,  or  in  what  friendly  port  they 
might  expect  protection  or  repose.  '^ 

The  Phocffian  fleet,  con^sting  of  more  than  xhcir  ad- 
two  hundred  sail,  made  for  the  isle  of  Chios^  Tcntum. 
which,  of  all  the  Ionic  settlements,  seemed  most 
secure  against  the  Persian  arms.  Having  arriVfd 
there,  they  endeavoured  to  purchase  from  the 
Chians  the*  small  Oenussian  islands :  but  the 
Chians,  jealous  of  their  commerce,  and  knowing 
the  adventurous  spirit  of  the  fugitives,  denied 
their  request  The.  Phocseans,  thus  cruelly  re- 
jected by  men  of  the  same  race  and  language 

••  Hcrodot.  1.  i,  c.  dxir. 
/  3 
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CHAP,  with  themselves,  set  sail,  mi  a  taiuch  IcMiger  voy- 
^J^^J^  age,  for  the  isle  of  Cymus,  or  Corsica,  where, 
about  twenty  years  before,  they  had  formed  a 
•  small  establishment*  As  they  coasted  in  the  night 
along  the  solitary  shore  of  their  ancient  city,  a 
few  ships  manned  with  enterprising  crews  landed 
in  the  harbour,  surprised  the  Persian  garrison,  and 
put  every  man  to  the  sword.     After  applauding 
this  memorable  act  of  revenge,  the  whole  fleets 
transported  with  rage  against  the  Persians,  bound 
themselves'  by  mutual  oaths  never  to  return  to 
Phocaea,  until  a  burning  ball  of  iron  which  they 
.    threw  into  the  sea  should  again  emerge  unextin- 
Part  of      guished. "    Yet  such  is  the  powerful  attachment 
tiira.         of  men  to  their  ancient  habitations,  that  in  a  few 
hours  more  than  one  half  the  fleet,  unable  to  re- 
sist the  allurii^  prospect  of  their  native  shore, 
disregarded  their  oaths,  and  sailed  for  the  well- 
known  harbour.     The  destruction  of  the  Persian 
garrison  removed  the  only  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
immediate  possession  ^  and  the  blame  of  this  mas- 
sacre  mi^t  be  thrown  cm  their  countrymen  who 
fled,  while  those  who  returned  to  Phocaea  might 
prove  their  innocence  by  speedily  submitting  to 
every  burden  imposed  on  them.   Meanwhile,  the 
best  and  bravest  portion  of  the  Phocasan  repuUic 
arrived  with  safety  at  the  island  iof  Corsica;  where 
their  subsequent  adventures,  not  being  immedi<- 
ately  connected  with  our  present  subject,  will 
merit  attention  in  another  part  of  this  history.  ^  Ji^ 
The  Tei-        The  Phocssaus  were  not  the  only  people  of 
i^"  A^i.  Asiatic  Grreece  who  deserted  their  country  rather 

"  Herodot.  1.  i.  c.  dx?.  ^*  Idem,  ibid. 
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^hansurrendartheif liberty.  TheTeiaDs,whoiii-  chap. 
habited  the  southern  shore  of  the  IcHikpem^^     v  ^^ ^ 
had  not  yet  beaa  softaied  into  cowardice  by  the  oiymp. 
edfeimnate  muse  of  Anacreon.    They  followed  a.  c.  539. 
the  generous  example  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Fhocsea  had  set ;  forsook  a  cily  in  ¥Fhich  they 
ctould  no  l(Miger  remain  free,  and  sought  refuge  in 
Abdera,  an  ancient  colony  of  Clazomen^,  on  the 
coast  of  Thrace,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Nessus.**     The  city  of  Qazomend,  now  men-  Measures 
tkmed,  was  bmlt  on  the  continent  ^  but  on  the  awSme- 
present  occasion  the  inhabitants,  to  avoid  slavery,  luans. 
settled  in  eight  small  islands  at  a  little  distance 
from  tile  shore,  on  which  they  founded  a  new  dty, 
the  model  of  that  of  Venice.     The  advantage  ofthe 
which  the  Clazomenians  enjoyed  by  nature^  the  Cnidians. 
Cnidians  endeavoured  to  procure  by  art     They 
dwelt  at  the  extremity  of  the  Carian  peninsula  ^ 
and  their  city  being  joined  to  the  contin^it  by 
an  isthmus  of  only  half  a  mile  broad,  they  at- 
tempted bymealns  of  a  ditch  to  detach  lliemselves 
entirdy  from  the  main  land.     If  this  could  be 
effected,  they  might  despise  the  power:  of  their 
enemies,  who  not  having  as  yet  subdued  the  Phoe* 
mcians,  possessed  not  any  naval  force^sufBcient 
ta  conquer  the  Grecian  i^es.     But  the  a^proad^ 
of  the  PecsianSi.  and  still  more  their  own  supers 
stitious  fears,  interrupted  this  useful  undertak- 
ing ;  and  the  city  of  Cnidus,  as  well  as  all  others 
on  the  Asiatic  coasts  Miletus  alone  excepted, 
were  reduced  to  unconditional  submission  under 
the  Perisan  yoke. 

*>  Herodot.  I.  i.  c.  Izvni.  A  cdxviii.. 
Z  3 
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CHAP.  While  the  arms  of  Harpagus  were  thus  sue* 
.  ^"Y  '  cearful  on  the  western  shore,  those  -of  Cyrus  ac- 
Cyros  be-  qoired  still  greater  glcMy  in  the  central  parts  of 
^^n.^*"  Asia."  With  amazing  rapidity  his  Tictorious 
oiymp.  troops  over-ran  the  rich  eoontries  between  Ae 
a!  c.  559.  Mediterranean  and  the  Tigris.  £very  thuig^ 
gave  way  before  their  valour  and  their  fortune* 
The  city  of  Babylon  alone,  the  ancient  and 
proud  capital  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  opposed 
its  lofly  and  impenetrable  walls  to  the  ambition  of 
the  conqueror.  When  all  the  countries  round 
were  reduced  into  obedience,  it  might  seem  ab* 
iurd  in  the  inhabitatats  of  one  place  to  think  c^* 
resisting  the  Persian  arms.  But  when  we  con- 
sider the  singular  resources  of  this  places  we 
shall  perceive  that  a  design  which  would  have 
been  obstinate  folly  in  any  other  citizens,  was  no 
more  than  proper  firmness  in  the  Babylonians. 
Their  capital  ^%  which  was  celebrated  for  its 
magnificence^  wealth,  and  magnitude,  when  no- 
€bing  deserving  the  name  of  capital  existed  else^ 
where  in  the  world,  was  situate  in  a  spacious 
]dain,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  broad  and 
rapid  rivers.  The  outward  wall  was  o£  a  fem 
^piadriangular  form»  seventy-five  f^t  high,  ex- 
ttudmg  forty-eight  mfles  in  circumference^  and 
surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch,  cositinually  su{^lied 

'«  JCenophotfs  CyrofMedia;  and  Herodotus  contain  the  nmtemlt 
for  tba  roign  of  Cyrus,  a*  fio*  as  it  is  connected  whh  the  liirtorj  <^ 
Greece.  It  is  foreign  to  the  sul^ect  of  the  present  work,  to  eX'- 
amine  the  differences  between  these  authors. 

"»  For  the  suocessife  capitals  of  Assyria^  see  my  History  of  the 
Worlds  sect  ii. ;  and  for  a  pwikiiiBr  account  of  Babylon^  see  sect,  ilk 
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With  water.  Behind  thia ettraordmary  bulwark^  chaf. 
of  whose  existence  the  waU  of  China  and  the  .  ^^  . 
pyramids  of  E^ypt  can  alone  serve  to  omvince 
modem  incredulityt  was  another  of  almost  equal 
dimensions;  and  besides  both  these  general  for- 
tifications, each  division  of  the  dty  had  its  appro- 
priate mounds  and  d^ences.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  describe  the  parks  or  paradises^  the  towers, 
and  temples,  which,  by  thek  singular  greatness, 
evidently  announced  the  seat  of  a  mighty  en^i- 
pire.  These  magnificent  monuments  tended, 
indeed,  to  adorn,  but  others  less  splendid,  served 
to  defend  Babylon."  There  were  magazines  of 
com  and  provisions,  sufficient  far  maintaining, 
the  inhabitants  during  twenty  years;  and  ar- 
senals, which  supplied  with  arms  such  a  number 
of  %fating  men  as  seemed  equal  to  the  conquest 
or  defence  of  a  powerful  monarchy^  It  waa  to 
be  expected  that  Babylon  would  exert  its  utmost 
strength,  being  then  governed  by  Labjmetus,  or 
Belthazar,  whose  deqKitism,  injustice,  and  im- 
piety, exceeded  even  the  crimes  of  his  father 
Nebuchadnezzar^  and  lefl  him  no  room  to  expect 
forgiveness  from  the  clemency  of  Cyras. 

During  two  years  Cyrus  Mocked  uptiiecity.  Takes  th« 
without  attaining  any  nearer  proqpect  of  success  |^^^^^ 
than  when  h^  first  sq^proaChed  its  waliSir    The  Oijynp. 
events  of  this  memorable  siege  are  not  related  by  a!  &.  559, 
ancient  writers.    We  only  know,  that  the  eflforts 
of  the  Per^ns  proved  fruitless,  until  strength 
was  directed  by  stratagem.  Hie  river  Enphrates^ 

**  Hcrodot*  ].  1.  c  cbndx.  et  se^ 
z  4 
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CHAP,  entered^  by  a  deep  chaimeU  the  northern  walk 
^^'  of  Babylon,  and  issuing  forth  from  theoppoeite 
side,  almost  equally  bisected  the  city*  Of  this 
circumstance  Cyrus  availed  himself  to  become 
master  of  the  place*  He  employed  his  numerous 
army  in  digging  a  profound  cavern  adjacent  to 
the  lofty  mound  which  confined  the  course  of 
the  river.  This  work  being  completed,  he  pa- 
tiently waited  an  opportunity  for  cutting  the 
mound,  and  thus  turning  the  waters  of  the  £u- 
^  phrates  into  the  prepared  cavern  ;  since  if  this 
could  be  done  without  being  perceived  by  the 
enemy,  his  troops,  stationed  at  the  two  passages 
of  the  Euphrates,  in  and  out  of  the  city,  nvight 
enter  Babylon  by  the  channel  which  the  river 
had  abandoned.  This  design  was  happily  exe- 
cuted, when  the  Babyloniaus,  who  had  long  de- 
spised the  impotent  efibrts  of  the  besiegers,  were 
employed  in  cdebrating  a  festival,  with  every 
circumstance  of  the  most  licentious  security. 
The  mound  (^  the  Euphrates  being  divided,  the 
highest  waters  deserted  their  channel,  the  river 
became  fordable,  and  the  troops  of  Cyrus,  who, 
had  not  the  Babylonians  been  sunk  in  riot  and 
debauchery,  might  have  been  confined  between 
the  walls,  and  overwhelmed  by  darts  from  the 
b&ttlements,  made  their  entrance  unperceived 
into  the  place,  cut  to  pieces  the  unarmed  inhabit- 
ants; and  having  punished  an  impious  king  and 
his  voluptuous  courtiers,  took  possessiion  of  the 
greatest  and  richest  city  of  the  anciei^t  worldJ^ 

'*Herodot  Li.  c  clzxfiL— c.  cxcil.     Confer.  Aristot,  Politic. 
1.  iiL  c  9. 
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This  memorable  event  rendered  Cyrus  sole  chap. 
master  o£  those* valuable  countries  around  the  v  ^'^ , 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  which,  from  time  imme-  Cofujuests 
moriaU  had  been  the  seat  of  despotism  and-  lux-  ^essor^^' 
ury,  wesdth  and  wickedness.     The  active  ambi-  Cambysei. 
tion  of  this  great  prince  was  adopted  by  the  ixii.  4. 
emulation  of  his  immediate  successors.     His  son        *  ^^' 
Cambyses  received  the  submission  of  Tyre  and  ^^' 
Cyprus,  and  effected  the  important  conquest  of  A.  C.  m4. 
Egypt,  in  the  consequences  of  which  the  Greek 
colonies  in  that  country,  and  on  the  adjoining 
coast  of  Africa,  were  involved. 

In  the  eighth  century  before  the  Christian  sara,  Psammeti. 
the  adventurous  colonies  in  Ionia  and  Caria  had,  ^  UiT^*^ 
amidst  other  commercial  or  rather  piratical  expe-  ^«>n«  of 
dittons,  undertaken  a  voyage  to  Egypt.     Their  ^ek^. 
brazen  armour'^  their  courage,  and  their  activity,  ^^^* 
were  beheld  with  amazement  and  terror  by  the 
Egyptians,  often  divided  by  faction,  and  then  torn 
by  sedition.    Psammetichus,  one  of  the  many  pre- 
tenders to  the  throne,  engaged  the  Greeks  in  his 
service.    Through  their  valour  and  discipline,  he 
made  himself  master  of  E^ypt.    His  rewards  and  whoMttie 
promises  prevailed  on  them  to  settle  in  that  coun-  ^Jl . 
try.    They  upheld  the  throne  of  his  successors, 
until  Apries,  the  fourth  in  descent  from  Psam- 
metichus, having  undertaken  an  unfortunate  ex- 
pedition against  the  Greek  colony  of  Cyren6,  was 
dethroned  by  Amasis,  the  contemporary  ^nd  ally  ^ 
of  Croesus.  *® 

'■  Herodot  Lii.  c.  clii.  ct  seq. 

'*IIerodot.  ibid.  &  Diodor.  Siool.  It.  c.xlvi. 
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CHAP.      Amasis  rivalled  the  Lydian  prince  in  his  parti- 
vJ^JJ^  ality  for  the  language  and  manners  of  theCxreeks* 
Are  cm-     He  raised  a  Cyrenean  woman  to  the  honours  of 
thc^^d"    ^is  fcfed.     The  Greeks  who  had  served  his  pre- 
p«^  of    decessors^  and  who,  in  consequence  of  the  £gyp^ 
torAmasfs.  tian  law,  obliging  the  son  to  follow  the  precession 
of  his  father,  now  amounted  to  near  thirty  thou* 
sand,  he  reipoved  to  Memphis,  his  capital^  and 
employed  them  as  his  body  guard.     He  encou- 
raged the  correspondence  of  this  colony  with  the 
mother  country ;  invited  new  inhabitants  from 
Oreece  into  Egypt;  promoted  the  ccHnmercial 
intercourse  between  the  two  nations ;  and  as- 
signed to  the  Greek  merchants  for  their  residence 
the  town  and  district  of  Naucratis»  on  the  Nile, 
where  they  enjoyed  the  free  exercise  of  their  re- 
ligious processions  and  solemnities^  and  where 
the  industry  of  the  little  island  of  ^gina  in  Eu- 
rope, and  the  opulence  of  several  Greek  cities  in 
Asia,  erected  temples  after  the  fashion  of  their 
respective  countries.  *• 
Cambyiei       This  able  prince  was  succeei^  by  his  son 
E^t.^    ftammenitus,  soon  after  Caihbyses  mounted  the 
^Ix^P-      throne  of  Persia,     While  Cambyses  made  prepa- 
A.  c.  $25.  rations  for  invading  Egypt,  Psammenitus  impru- 
dently excited  the  resentment  of  Phanes*^,  a 
Halicamassean  by  birth,  and  an  officer  of  much 
authority  in  the  Grecian  guards.    Phanes  having, 
dexterously  effected  his  escape  from  Egypt,  of- 
fered his  services  to  Cambyses,  who  by  this  time 
had  collected  the  Grecian  and  Phoenician  fleets. 
This  armament,  however,  seemed  unequal  to  the 

'9  Herodot.  I.  li.  c.  clii.  et  scq.  ^  Herodot.  1.  in.  c.  iv.  kc. 
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ciMiqwst  of  Egypt;  and  to  conduct  an  army  chap. 
thither  by  land  was  an  undertaking  of  extreme  v  ^^^  , 
difficulty.  The  main  obstacle  was  overcome  by 
the  experience  of  Phanes.  He  advised  Cam- 
byses  to  purchase  the  friendship  of  an  Arabian 
chief»  who  agreed  to  transport  on  camels  a  suffi-* 
cient  quantity  of  water  for  the  use  of  the  Per- 
aians  in  their  passage  through  the  desert.  With 
the  punctuality  peciiliar^^  to  his  nation,  the  Ara- 
bian fulfilled  his  engagement.  Tlie  Persian  army 
joined  the  fleet  before  Pelusium ;  that  place,  re- 
garded as  file  key  of  E^ypt,  surrendered  afl;er  a 
short  siege;  Psammenitus  was  defeated  in  a  great 
batde ;  and  the  whole  kingdom  submitted  to  a 
haughty  ccmqueror®,  whom  prosperity  rendered 
incapable  of  pity  or  remorse. 

His  crud)  outrageous,  or  rather  frantic  beha-  The  Afri- 
viour  m  Egypt,  alarmed  the  neighbouring  Ain-  pay  tribute 
cans,  who  sought  to  avert  the  tempest  from  them-  ^^j^' 
selves  by  speedy  offers  of  submission  and  tribute. 
This  prudent  measure  was  adopted  even  by  the 
Crreek  inhabitants  of  Cyrenaica,  who  had  braved 
the  united  power  of  I^ypt  and  Lybia.    The  ThdrHis- 
A&ican  Gred^  were  a  ccJony  of  Thera,  the 
most  southern  island  of  the  iEgean,  and  itself  a 
Colony  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  ^    During  the  he- 
roic ages^  but  it  is  uncertain  at  what  precise  sera, 
the  adventurous  islanders  settled  in  that  part  of 
the  Sinus  Syrticus,  which  derived  its  name  from 
the  principal  city,  CjnrenS,  and  which  is  now  lost 
in  the  desert  of  Barck.     Descended  from  Lace- 

«  Herodot  ibid.  "  Idem,  ibid. 

♦5  Herodot.  1.  iv.  c.  clix.  et  seq.  * 
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CHAP,  ctemon,  the  Cyreneans  naturally  preserved  the 
,  ^^'  ,  r^al  form  of  government.  Under  Battus,  the 
third  prince  of  that  name,  their  territory  was 
well  cultivated,  and  their  cities  populous  and 
flourishing.  Six  centuries  before  the  Christian 
flera,  they  received  a  c<»isideraMe  accession  of 
inhabitants  ftom  the  mother  country.  Embold- 
ened by  this  reinforcement,  they  attacked  the 
neighbouring  Lybians  ",  and  seized  on  their  pos- 
sessions. The  injured  craved  assistance  from 
Apries  king  of  Egypt.  *  A  confederacy  was  thus 
formed  in  order  to  repress  the  incursions,  and  to 
chastise  the  audacity  of  the  European  invaders. 
But  the  valour  and  discipline  of  Greece,  though 
they  yet  feared  to.  encounter  the  power  of  Cam- 
byses  and  the  renown  of  Persia,  always  triumphed 
over  the  numbers  and  the  ferocity  of  Africa* : 
nor  did  Cyren^  become  tributary  to  Egypt,  till 
Egypt  itself  had  been  subdued  by  aGrecian  king, 
and  the  sceptre  of  the  Pharaohs  and  of  Sesostris 
had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Ptolemies.  ^ 
Dtriu*  Cambyses  is  said  to  have  died  by  an  accidental 

m^^r*  wound  from  his  own  sword.  Darius  Hystaspis, 
afVm?^^  the  third  in  succession  to  the  empire,  (for  the 
oiymp.  short  reign  of  the  priest  Smerdis  deserves  only  to 
aIcx^ssi.  ^  menticMied  in  the  history  of  the  palace,)  pos- 
sessed the  political  abilities,  but  reached  not  the 


*4  Herodot  t  iv.  c.  clix. 

•s  Herodot  ibid.  Diodor.  SicuL  l.i.  c  xIyL 

**  Herodot  ibid.  &  1.  liL  c  clxi. 

••  Strabo,  1.  ii.  &  1.  xvii.  p.  836.  Pausan.  1.  i.  for  the  history  of 
Cjren^y  political  and  commerciali  see  my  History  of  the  Worlds 
chap.  7. 
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magnanimity,  of  Cyrus.  His  ambition  was  un-  chap. 
bounded^  and  his  avarice  still  greater  than  his  ^  ^'  ^ 
ambition.  To  discriminate  the  characters  of  the 
three  first  and  most  Illustrious  of  their  monarchs, 
the  Persians,  in  the  expressive  language  of  the 
East,  styled  Cyrus  the  fiither,  Cambyses  the  mas- 
ter or  tyrant,  and  Darius  the  broker,  of  the  em- 
pire. The  last-mentioned  prince  added  the 
wealthy  but  unwarlike  nations  of  India  to  his  do- 
minions. This  important  acquisition,  which 
closed  the  long  series  of  Persian  conquests  in 
Asia,  was  formed  into  tl^e  twentieth  satrapy,  or 
great  division  of  the  empire.  The  other  military 
enterprises  of  this  prince  (as  we  shall  soon  have 
occasion  to  relate)  were  less  successful.  But 
his  reign  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  tiie  supposed 
aera  at  which  the  religious  and  civil  polity  of  the 
Per»ans  received  that  form  which  they  after- 
wards invariably  retained. 

Yet  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  greatest  The  sup- 
learning  and  ingenuity  have  failed  in  the  arduous  SfZor^ 
task  of  ascertaining  the  age,  and  still  more  of  ^^^' 
explaining  the  doctrine,  of  Zoroaster.     At  what- 
evCT  period  he  lived,  he  certainly  did  for  the  Per- 
aians  what  Homer  and  Hesiod  are  said  to  have 
done  for  the  Greeks.  ^    His  theogony  ^,  as  the  Religion 
Greeks  would  have  caUed  it,  consisted  in  the  Snt^^*^ 
extravagant  doctrine  of  the  two  pjcinciples,  in 
some  moral  precepts,  and  inniunerable  absurd 
ceremonies.     The  magi,  or  priests,  who  probably 
derived  some  share  of  their  influence  from  prac- 

••  See  abo?e,  p.  250.  ^  He rodot.  1.  i.  c.  exxxii. 
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CHAP,  tising  those  occult  sciences  afterwards  distin- 
^"''  guished  by  their  name,  wotc  strongly  protected 
by  the  authority  of  the  prophet  "  TTiough  your 
good  works/'  says  the  Sadder,  «  exceed  the  sands 
on  the  sea  shore,  or  the  stars  of  heaven,  they 
will  all  be  unprofitable,  unless  accepted  by  t^ 
priest,  to  whom  you  must  pay  tithes  of  all  you 
possess,  of  your  goods,  of  your  lands,  and  of  your 
money.  The  priests  are  ihe  teachers  of  religion, 
they  know  all  things,  and  deliver  all  men/'  Next 
to  the  priests,  the  royal  family,  and  particularly 
the  reigning  prince,  was  the  peculiar  care  of  Zo- 
roaster.*^ In  their  prayers  and  sacrifices,  the 
Persians  were  not  allowed  to  solicit  individually 
for  themselves  the  protection  of  Heaven,  but  only 
for  the  great  king,  and  for  the  nation  at  large. 
In  celebrating  their  religious  worship,  they  em- 
ployed neither  altars,  nor  images,  nor  temples  ; 
they  even  derided  the  folly  of  such  practices  in 
others,  probably  (says  Herodotus)  not  believing, 
like  the  Greeks,  the  nature  of  the  gods  to  re- 
semble that  of  men.  On  the  summits  of  the 
highest  mountains  they  sacrificed  to  the  divinity ; 
and  the  whole  circle  of  the  heavens  they  called 
God.  They  sacrificed,  besides,  to  the  elements, 
particularly  fire,  which  they  considered  as  the 
purest  symbol,  and  most  powerful  agent,  of  ihe 
Divine  Nature.  They  borrowed,  however,  the 
worship  of  some  other  divinities  from  the  Assy- 
rians  and  Arabians ;  for  of  all  ancient  nations; 
the  Persians,  according  to  Herodotus,  were  the 

9*  For  an  account  of  ZoroaHter  and  big  residence  Bactra,  see  His- 
tory of  the  World,  section  ii. 
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most  di^Kwed  to  adq)t  the  customs  of  their  chap. 
neighbours.  They  soon  preferred  the  dress,  and,  ^  ^^'  ' ' 
as  an  essential  part  of  dress,  the  arms  of  the  Medes  Their 
to  their  own.  When  they  became  acquainted  with  "^""^"^ 
the  Ghreeks,  they  learned  the  worst  and  most  un- 
natural of  their  vices.  There  was  scarcely  any 
absurdity,  or  any  wickedness,  which  they  might 
not  imbibe  from  the  licentious  caprice,  the  uni- 
versal corruption,  and  the  excessive  depravity  of 
Babylon.  The  hardy  and  intrepid  warriors,  who 
had  conquered  Asia,  were  themselves  subdued  by 
the  vices  of  that  luxurious  dty.  In  the  space  of 
fifty-two  years,  which  intervened  between  the 
taking  of  Babylon  and  the  disgraceful  defeat  at 
Marathon,  the  sentiments  as  well  as  the  manners 
of  the  Persians  underwent  a  total  change;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  boasted  simplicity  of  their 
religious  worship,  we  shall  find  them  thencefijrth 
i^ressed  by  the  double  yoke  of  despotism  and 
siiperstition»  whose  combined  influence  extin* 
guiflhed  every  geaerous  feeling,  and  checked 
every  manly  in^ulse  of  the  souL  ^ 

The  tendracy  towards  this  internal  decay  was  under 
not  perceived  during  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  whose  ^^^' 
iHitiwrdiiutry  abilities  enabled  him  to  soften  the 
43goar9€tf  despotism,  without  endangering  his  au- 
thority. He  committed  not  the  whole  weight  of 
fovemmaot  to  the  insolence  of  satraps,  those 
proud  substitutes  of  despotism,  who  were  eyer 
ready  to  betray  their  trust,  andabuse  their  power. 
The  inieribr  governors  of  towns  and  districts  were 
appointed  and  removed  by  himself,  to  whom  only 

«•  Xenopb.  dc  Imt  Cyri,  1.  iii.  p.  238— S47. 
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CHAP,  they  were  accountable.  By  an  institution,  some- 
' .  ^'  .  what  resembling  the  modem  post,  he  {provided 
for  exact  and  ready  information  concerning  the 
public  occurrences  in  every  part  of  his  dominions. 
Thevigitant  shepherd  of  his  people,hewas  always 
ready  to  hear  their  petitions,  to  redress  their 
grievances,  and  to  reward  their  merit*  Nor  did 
the  love  of  ease  or  pleasure  ever  interfere  with 
the  discharge  of  his  duty,  in  which  he  placed  the 
greatest  glory  and  happiness  of  his  reign.  ^^ 
Under  His  successors  were  universally  distinguished 

^j^^      by  an  exorbitant  ambition,   nourished  by  the 
"J^-  *•     ,  immense  resources  of  their  empire,  which  under 
Resources  Darius  amounted  to  fourteen  thousand  five  hun- 
dcur^^    dred  and  sixty  Euboeic  talents,  a  sum  equal  to 
thMt  mo^     three    millions    six   hundred    and    twenty-five 
thousand  pounds  sterling.    Of  this  vast  revenue, 
which,  considering  the  value  of  money  in  ancient 
times,  exceeded  thirty  millions  at  present,  the 
Greek  cities  on  the  coast,  together  with  the 
Carians,  Lycians,  and  several  other  nations  of 
Asia  Minor,  paid  only  the  thirty-sixth  part,  a 
little  more  than  an  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
Besides  this  stated  income,    Darius  might  on 
every  necessary  occasion  demand  the  money  and 
services  of  his  subjects.     His  predecessors  were 
contented    with  voluntary    contributions,   and 
a  militia.    This  prince  established  taxes,  and  a 
standing  army.    The  number  of  his  troops  equal- 
led the  resources  of  his  treasury ;  and  both  cor- 
responded to  the  extent  of  his  dominions,  which 

^  Xeooph.  ibid,  p.ssa 
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comprehended  the  greatest  and  most  populous  chap. 
nations  of  the  earth.  The  barbarity  of  the  northern  ,  ^^;  , 
Scythians,  and  the  pertinacious  spirit  of  th6 
European  Greeks,  the  only  enemies  whom  it 
remained  for  him  to  conquer,  seemed  feeble  bar- 
riers  against  the  progress  of  universal  monarchy. 
In  the  extensive  regions  of  Asia,  every  head 
bowed  to  the  tiara  of  the  great  King,  who  in  an 
annual  progress  through  the  central  parts  of  his 
empire,  spent  the  winter  in  the  warm  plains  of 
Babylon;  enjoyed  the  happy  temperature  of 
^ring  in  the  city  of  Susa,  which  adorned  the 
jBowery  banks  of  the  Eulaeus ;  and  avoided  the  . 
sununer  heats  in  his  spacious  palace  at  Ecbatan, 
fanned  by  the  refireshing  breezes  of  the  Median 
mountains.  ^ 

But  Darius  could  not  enjoy  the  splendour  ^f  His  expe- 
his  present  greatness,  while  a  single  nation  had  i^tWa?*^ 
meritied    his    resentment,   without  feeling  the  ^J^^ 
weight  of  his  vengeance.    The  wandering  hordes  A.  c.  513. 
of  Scythia  have  been,  in  all  ages,  formidable  to 
the  civilised  kingdoms  of  the  East.      Thrice 
before  the  reign  of  Darius  the  inhabitants  of 
that  frozen  regiotl  had  over-run  the  finest  pro- 
vinces of  Asia.     J^ighting  against  these  Barba- 
rians, the  foundeir  of  the  Persian  empire  had 
lost  his  army  and  his  life.     It  belonged  to  his 
wai*like  successor  to  punish  the  ferocity  of  that 
rude  and  uncultivated,  but  bold  and  high-minded 
people.  With  an  army,  it  said,  of  seven  hundred 
thMisitnd  men,    Darius  traversed  Asia  Minor, 

**  XcAopU.  ibid.  &  Herodot.  1.  iii.  c  79.  et  seq. 
VOL.  1.  A  A 
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CHAP,  crossed  the  Thracian  Bospcxrus,  ravaged  Thrace, 
V  ^1"^,  and  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube*  Mean- 
while a  fleet  of  six  hundred  sail  left  the  Asiatic 
coast,  and  passing  the  narrow  seas  which  join 
the  iEgsean  to  theEuxine,  coasted  in  a  north^n 
direction  to  the  shores  of  the  latter,  entered  the 
mouth  of  the  Danube,  and  sailed  along  that 
river  until  they  joined  the  army.  The  Danube 
was  passed  by  the  usual  expedient  of  a  bridge  of 
boats,  which  was  built  by  the  assistance  of  the 
fleet,  composed  chiefly  of  Grecians,  who  were 
left  to  guard  the  work  of  their  hands  against  the 
dangers  of  the  elements,  and  the  destructive 
rage  of  the  Barbarians. " 
Loses  This  formidable  army,  collected  from  so  many 

^\J^  distant  provinces,  boldly  entered  the  vast  un- 
•rmy.  cultivated  wilds  of  Scythia,  in  which  they  con- 
tinued for  Ave  months,  continually  exposed  to 
hunger  and  thirst,  and  the  darts  of  the  flying 
enemy.  When  they  prepared  to  return  from  an 
expedition  in  which  they  had  already  lost  the 
best  part  of  their  strength,  their  giDod  fortune, 
rather  than  their  prudence  saved  them  from  im- 
mediate destruction.  It  had  been  agitated  among 
the  Greeks,  whether  they  ought  not  to  demdiiah 
the  bridge ;  a  measure  strongly  recommended  to^ 
them  by  the  Scythian  tribes,  whahaving  ravaged 
all  the  adjacent  country,  expected  to  revenge 
the  invasion  of  the  Persians,  by  cc^iflning  thenv 
without  resource,  in  an  inhospitable  desert* 
Miltiade^  an  AtheniaUt  descended  from  the 
heroic  Ajax,   eagerly  embraced  this  proposal 

M  HcrodoC  L  m  c  1".  ct  scq; 
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He  was  king,  or  tyrant,  of  the  city  of  Cardia,    chap. 
situate  near  the  neck  of  the  Thracian  Cherson-  s^j™^ 
nesus.  There  his  uncle  of  the  same  name  planted  Miitiadks 
)B  Grecian  colony,  which  uniting  with  die  bar-  tfcadirfce 
barous  natives,  formed  a  small  community,  the  Jj^-^**^?^' 
government  of  which  descended  to  the  son  of  cutting  off 
his  brother  Cimon,  who  increased  the  population  *>"~^'^*- 
of  the    rising   state  by  new  inhabitants    from 
Athens.     The  generous  son  of  Cimon,  though  , 
like  all  the  princes  of  those  parts  he   held  his 
authority  under  the  protection  of  Darius,  pre- 
ferred the  recovery  of  national  independence  to 
the  preservation  a£  personal  dignity.   The  other 
chiefs  of  the  Grecian   cities  listened  with  ap- 
parent pleasure  to  his  arguments  for  destroying 
the  bridge,  and  thus  delivered  themselves  for 
ever  from  the  ycke  of  Persia.     Histiseus,  tyrant  Histtsns 
of  Miletus,  was  alone  averse  to  this  bold  re^  SSS'^^ 
lution.     He  observed  to  the  little  tyrants  of  the  opposes' 
Asiatic  Greeks,  "  that  their  own  interest  was  in-  iSre.™^ 
timately  connected  with  the  safety  of  Darius 
and  his  Persians.     Under  the  auspicious  in- 
fluence of  that  powerful  people,  they  each  of 
them  enjoyed  royalty  in  their  respective  com- 
inonwealths  :  but  should  the  empire  of  the  Per- 
i^ns  fall,  (and  what  less  could  be  expected  from 
the  destruction  of  Darius  and.  his  army  ?)  the   . 
Greeks  would  immediately  discover  their  par- 
tiality for  republican  government,  banish  their 
kings,  and  re-assume  liberty.     The  opinion  of  His  opi- 
Histiffius  prevailed  j    the  Persians  repassed  the  ^i".^*^^ 
Danube :  but  Miltiades,  dreading  their  resent-  oiymp. 
merit,  had  previously  retired  to  Athens,  where,  a.c.5ij. 
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CHAP,  twenty-three  years  after  the  Scythian  expedition, 
V  ^^^  ,  he  enjoyed  a  more  favourable  opportunity  of 
displaying  his  attachment  to  the  cause  of 
Uberty,  in  the  ever-memorable  battle  of  Mara- 
thon^** 
Heaccom-  If  the  pubUc-spirited  Athenian  excited  the 
g^g  j^  hatred  and  revenge,  tte  selfish  tyrant  of  Miletus 
Upper  deserved  the  gratitude  and  the  rewards  of 
Darius.  To  continue  the  sovereign  of  his  native 
city  seemed  d.  station  below  his  merit ;  he  was 
taken  into  the  confidence  of  Darius,  and  accom- 
panying him  to  Sardi8»  and  afterwards  to  Susa» 
became  the  friend,  counseHoor^  mod  &vourite  of 
the  great  King.  While  Histiaeus  acted  such  a 
distinguished  part  at  the  Persian  court,  hi& 
nephew  Aristagoras,  to  whom  he  had  committed 
the  government  of  MUetus^  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Artaphemes  ^,  the  brother  of  Darius,, 
and  governor  of  Sardes.  The  representations  of 
that  minister,  he  well  knew,  would  be  sufficient 
to  ruin  him^  both  with  his  unele,.  and  with 
Darius,  by  whom  he  might  be  d^fuived  not  only 
of  his  authority,  but  of  his  life.  Governed  by 
these  considerations^  Aristagoras  meditated  a 
revolt",  when  a  messenger  unexpectedly  arrived 
from  Histieeus,  exhorting  him  to  that  measure* 
The  crafty  Milesian,  who  disliked  the  restrmnt 

34  Herodot  L  iv.  c,  1.  et  seq, 

35  Aristagoras  had  quarrelled  with  Megabetes,  the  lunsman  of 
Artaphemes,  (since  both  were  of  the  blood  royal,)  during  a  fruitless 
expedition,  in  which  they  seem  to  have  enjc^  a  joint  comimuid,, 
against  the  island  of  Naxos,  one  of  the  Cydades.  Uerodot.i.  iL 
e.  S8.  et  seq. 

^  Herodot»I.  v.  c.  36,  37. 
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of*  court,  and  the  uncouth  manners  of  the  chap. 
Pernans,  languished  for  an  honourable  pretence  y  ^^'  ^ 
to  return  to  his  native  country  ;  and  he  saw  not  His  in- 
any  means  more  proper  for  affording  such  an  JJj^ifArifl* 
opportunity,  than  the  tumults  of  the  Greeks,  ^^^^ 
which,  as  lieutenant  of  Darius,  he  would  pro-  ixix.  3. 
bably  be  sent  to  quell.      His  message  confirmed  ^^  ^^ 
the  resolution  of  Aristagoras,  who  as  the  first 
W^t  of  rebellion  against  the  Persians  formally  re- 
nounced   all  power  Over  his  fellow-citizens,*^ 
After  giving  this  seemingly  disinterested  proof  whoex- 
of  his  regard  for  the  public,  he  erected  the  ?oi^ans^u 
standard  of  freedom,  which  was  soon  surrounded  ^^^K 
by  the  flower  of  the  Ionian  youth;  by  whose  Persian 
assistance,  traverang  the  whole  coast,  he  abo-  ^^^ 
lisbed  in  every  city  the  authority  of  kings,  and 
proclaimed  to  all  worthy  to  acquire  it,  the  double 
blessing  of  civil    liberty  and    national    inde- 
pendence*^ 

The  revolt  thus  happily  effected,  could  not,  San^to 
however,  be  maintained  without  more  powerful  craveaJ^ 
resources  than  the  strength*  the  bravery,  and  the  ««tancc. 
enthusii^m  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks.     In  order  to 
resist  the  force  of  the  Persiatn  empire,  which,  it 
was  easy  to  foresee^  would  soon  be  exerted  in 
crushing  their  rebellion,  it  was  necessary  for  the 
lonians  to  obtain  the  protection  and  co-operation 
of  their  brethren  in  Europe.     This  important 
object  was  committed  to  the  prudence  and  acti- 
vity of  Ar^tagoras,  who  having  settled  the  affidrs 
of  the  East,  undertook,  for  the  public  swric^ 
an  embassy  into  Greece. 

57  Herodat.  1.  Y.  c.  36, 37.  3«  id  i  y.  c.  38. 
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CHAP.      Lacedaemon  stUl  continued,  rather  in  name^ 
^  VJ"'  ^  however,  than  in  reality,  the  most  powerful  state 
Hb  pro-     in  that  country.    Though  their  government  was, 
g^*^  in  strict  language,  of  the  republican  kind,  yet 
the  Spartans  sometimes  bestowed  an  extraordi- 
nary authority  on  their  kings.     This  degree  of 
pre-eminence,  more  honourable  than  any  that 
birth  or  fortune  can  bestow,  the  public  esteem 
had  conferred  on  Cleomenes.     To  him  therefore 
Aristagoras,  after  arriving  at  Sparta,  found  it 
necessary  to  apply  * ;  and  in  order  to  effect  the 
object  of  his  commission,  he  described  to  the 
Spartan  king  the  immense  wealth  of  the  Per- 
sian?,  which  they  had  neither  virtue  to  enjoy, 
nor  valour  to  defend.    He  painted  in  the  warmest 
colours,  the  ]ove  of  liberty  which  animated  the 
lonians,   and  their  firm   expectation  that  the 
Spartans  would  enable  them  to  maintain  'that 
-  political  independence,   which  their  own  laws 
taught  them  to  consider  as  the  most  valuable  of 
all  human  possessions.     Their  interest  and  their 
glory,  he  observed,  were  on  this  occasion  most 
fortunately  united :  for  how  much  greater  glory 
might  be  acquired  by  conquering  Asia,  than  by 
ravaging  Greece  ?  and  how  much  easier  would 
it  be  to  defeat  the  light  Persian  archers,  than  to 
subdue  the  Arcadians  or  Argives,  who  knew,  as 
well  as  the  Spartans  themselves,  the  use  of  the 
spear  and  buckler  ?    Their  journey  to  Susa,  the 
ridh  capital  of  the  great  King,  would  be  not 
only  safe  but  delightful.     To  prove  this,  he  pro- 


w  Her^ot.  1.  V.  c.  49.  et  icq. 
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duced  a  brazen  tablet^  on  which,  it  is  said,  were  chap. 
engraved  all  the  countries,  seas,  and  rivers  of  ^^^' 
the  ancient  world.  Pointing  to  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  the  cities  of  the  lonians,  with 
which  Cleomenes  was  already  acquainted,  he 
showed  him  adjoining  to  these,  the  beautiful  and 
rich  country  of  Lydia.  Next  to  the  celebrated 
kingdom  of  Croesus  (he  observed)  extended  the 
fertile  fields  of  Phrygia,  equally  adapted  to  agri« 
culture  and  pasturage.  Beyond  Phrygia  lie  the 
territories  of  the  Cappadocians,  whom  the  Greeks 
called  white  *  Syrians.  Farther  towards  the  «ast 
dwell  the  wealthy  Cilicians,  who  pay  an  annual 
tribute  of  five  hundred  talents  to  the  king; 
next  to  them  live  the  Armenians,  abounding  in 
cattle ;  and  last  of  all  the  Matienians,  bordering 
on  the  province  of  Cissia,  and  the  flowery  banks 
of  the  Choaspes  ^,  containing  the  superb  city  of 
Susa,  and  the  invaluable  treasury  of  Darius. 
This  immense  space  is  filled  by  weU-inhabited 
countries,  intersected  by  excellent  roads,  and 
supplied  at  proper  distances  with  convenient 
places  of  refreshment  and  accommodation,  even 
for  a  great  army.  Cleomenes  having  patiently 
listened  to  the  verbose  description  of  the  Mile* 
sian,  answered  him  with  Laconic  brevity,  ''  in 
three  days  I  will  decide  concerning  the  propriety 
of  your  demand."  ^  At  the  expiration  of  that 
time,  Aristagoras  failed  not  to  repair  to  the  phu^ 

^  From  the  fi^roess  of  their  oomplexiom,  compared  with  the 
more  touthem  bniDches  of  the  great  Sjriao  nation. 
^  Otherwise  called  the  EulaniSy  as  above,  p.  95J* 
«i  Herodot.  ibid. 
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CHAP,  sppoipt^d,  where  he  was  soon  met  by  the  S^par" 
^  v^^'  ^  tan  kiug,  who  ask^d  himr  in, how  many  days 
they  might  march  to  Susa?  Here  the  usual 
prudence  of  Aristagoras  fprsook  him;  for  he 
ought  not  to  have  told  the  true  distance,  says 
Herodotus,  if  he  had  wished  to  engage  the 
Spartans  to  accompany  him,  JJut  he  replied 
unguardedly,  that  travelling  at  the  r^te  of  about 
eighteen  miles  a  day,  they  might  reach  Susa  in 
His  over-  three  months.  Upon  this, .  Cleomenes,  exclaimed 
j«te/^  with  indignation,  "  Milesian  stranger,  you  must 
there.  j^  gottc  &OV0L  Sparta  before  the  setting  of  the 
sun  i  for  you  have  n^e  a  very  inau^icious  and 
a  very  dangerous  prq>Qsal,  in  advising  the  Spar- 
tans to  undertake  a  journey  of  three  months  from 
the  Grecian  sea/*  With  this  severe  reprimand 
\\fi  left  Aristagoras,  and  immediately  returned 
home.  The  artful  Milesian,  however,  wa£^  not 
to  be  disconcerted  by  a  first  refusal*  According 
tp  the  ci^^m  of  ancient  times,  wbeo  men  en- 
deayo,ui*€td  to  puint  to  the  eye  the  fedii^gs  of  the 
heart,  b^e  cloaked  himself  in  the  garment  of  a 
suiqplianty  and  sought  protection  in  the  house  of 
Cleomeficsf,  Having  obtained  the  favour  of  a 
third  audience,  he  atteiqptedto  eikct  by  mcHftey 
what  he  could  not  accomplish  by  argument* 
But  he  Cound  it  as  difficult  to  bribe,  as  it  bad 
been  to  persuade,  the  Spartan ;  and  although  he 
tesi^d  him  with  the  offer  c^  9bQye  five  tl¥H%r 
sand  pounds  in  value  (an  immense  sum  in  Greece 
in  those  days),  it  was  impossible  to«render  Oeo- 
menes  propitious  to  his  design.  ^ 

<•  Herodot.  I.  ▼.  c.  5k 
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Aiiatagoras,  tbys  ung^erous}y  dismiaBed  from  chap. 
Sparta,   had   recourse  to  the  Athenians^  from  v  ^™^. 
whom  he  bad  reason  to  expect  a  more  favour-  He  applies 
abljB  reception.     Atiiens  was  tibte  mother-country 
of  the  looiaos,  who  formed  the  greatest  and 
most  distinguished  porticm  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks. 
The  Athenian^  as  a  maritime  state»  had  always 
maintained  a  closer  connection  than  the  Spar- 
tans with  their  distant  colonies;    and  as  liiey 
possessed,  for  that  early  age,  a  v6ry  considerable 
naval  strength,  they  were  not  averse  to  a  distant 
expedition.     Besides  these  reasons,  which  at  all  Constitu- 
times  must  have  had  no  small  influence  on  their  JjJJJJ  J^. 
councils,  the  present  situation  of  their  republic  P"*^'j^ 
was  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  cause  of  Arista-  by  Solon. 
goras.    The  democratic  form  of  poUty  gradually  ^\^°^l' 
extendod  by  the  pi^pgresaive  spirit  of  freedom,  A.c.594^ 
had  been  defined  by  the  laws  of*  Solon,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  unanimous  approbation  of  the 
whole  people.     The  public  assembly,  consisting 
of  all  citizens  who  had  attained  the  age  of  man<- 
hood,  was  invested  with  the  executive,  as  well 
as  the  legislative,  powers  pf  government.     The 
nine  archons  were  rather  the  ministers,  than,  as 
their  name  denotes,  the  governors  of  the  repub- 
lic.    The  senate,  consisitii^  first  g£  four,  and 
aflerwards  of  five  hundred  members,  was  con- 
stituted by  lot,  the  most  popular  mode  of  appoint- 
ment.    The  court  of  the  Areopagus,  originally 
entrusted  with  the  criminal  jurisdiction,  assumed 
an  e^^tensive  controul  over  the  behaviour  atnd 
manners  of  the  citizens.     It  consisted  only  of 
such  magistrates  as  had  discharged  with  appro*  ^ 
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CHAP,  bation  the  duties  of  their  respective  oflfces.  The 
^  ^^"^'  ,  members  were  named  for  life ;  and,  as  from  the 
nature  of  the  institution,  they  were  persons  of  a 
mature  age,  of  an  extensive  experience,  and 
who,  having  already  attained  the  aim,  had  seen 
the  vanity  of  ambition,  their  characters  admirably 
fitted  them  for  restraining  the  impetuous  pas- 
sions of  the  multitude,  and  for  stemming  the 
torrent  of  popular  frenzy.  Such  was  the  govern- 
ment'^  enjoyed  by  the  Athenians,  which  they 
fondly  regarded  as  the  most  perfect  of  all  human 
institutions,  and  which  was  peculiarly  endeared 
to  them  at  present,  by  the  recent  recovery  of 
freedom,  after  a  long,  though,  in  general,  not  a 
cruel  tyranny.  V- 
Usurp.  The  danger  m  tyranny  is  an  evil  necessarily 

PkUuStus.  attending  every  democratical  republic,  in  which, 
oiyinp.  as  there  is  not  a  proper  separation  between  the 
A.C.578.  legislative  and  executive  powers,  the  assembly 
must  often  intrust  to  one  man  those  ftinctions 
of  government,  which  the  collective  body  of  the 
people  are  sometimes  unable,  and  always  ill- 
qualified  to  exercise;  and  in  which,  therefore, 
the  splendour  of  wealth  may  dazzle,  the  charma 
of  eloquence  may  seduce,  and  the  combined 
power  of  policy  and  prowess  may  intimidate 

4>  I  forbear  treating  fully  of  die  Athenian  government  and  laws, 
until  the  establbbroent  of  what  was  called  the  Athenian  empire. 
During  more  than  sixty  years,  that  republic  maintained  dominioa 
over  many  hundred  cities  and  colonies.  The  fate  of  all  these,  as 
well  as  the  measures  of  independent  and  hostile  states,  depended 
on  the  proceedings  of  the  Athenians.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  internal  co^itution  and  state  of 
Athens  will  become  necessary  for  explaining  the  historical  transac* 
tions  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  record. 
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and  subdue  the  unsteady  minds  of  the  ignorant  chap. 
▼ulgar.  The  fame  of  his  Olympic  victories  could  ,  J^|^|'  ^ 
not  procure  for  Cylon**  the  sovereignty  of 
Athens  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  many  other  un- 
successful candidates  had  aspired  at  this  high .  ob- 
ject  of  ambition,  before  the  arts  and  eloquence 
of  Pisistratus,  bom,  indeed,  an  Athenian  citizen, 
but  descended  from  the  blood  of  ancient  kings, 
obtained  possession  of  the  dangerous  prize,  which 
proved  fatftl  to  his  family. 

What  his  enterprising  ability  had  acquired,  Expukicm 
his  firmness,  his  wisdom,  and  his  moderation  ^  ^\^^ 
enabled  him  lon^  to  maintain.     So  completely  oijrmp. 
was  his  authority  established,  that  on  his  death  A.^c.5'ia 
the  government  descended,  as  a  private  inherit- 
ance, to  his  son.     Resentment  of  a  personal  in- 
jury^ delivered  the  Athenians  from  the  mild 
tyranny^  of  Hipparchus ;  though  his  murderers, 
Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  were  afterwards 
celebrated  by  the  Athenians,  not  as  the  avengers 
of  a  private  quarrel,  but  as  the  restorers  of  pub- 
lic ireedom.  ^    His  brother  Hippias  succeeding 

41  Thucjd.  LL  e.  196.    Hut  in  Solon. 

4»  Plalo  in  Hipparch.  Herodot.  Thucydid.  i.  20.  Arbtot. 
PoUt.  L  ▼.  c.  18. 

^fi  In  this  drcumttance  Plato  agrees  with  Tbucydidcsy  whose  9lc* 
«eunt  of  the  transaction  dBflbrs  widely  from  that  of  most  other  an« 
dent  writers.    Thucydid.  1.  ?i. 

^  PlatOy  p.  234.     The  orators  Andocides  and  Isocrates  agree 
with  the  philosopher.    Meorsius  has  made  a  careful  collection  of 
aH  the  passages  relating  to  the  Pitistratidae,  in  his  Pisistratus. 
4'  Ami  ^^«r  k\90s  ^aawrtu  xm*  mga^ 
««^rarf  A^fioSic  xm  Apiraymwf 
•Ot<  tw  rvpam^  mwrrw 
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CHAP,  to  the  throne,  treated  his  cocintryinen  widi  a  de- 

^  y^^' .  gr««  of  severity  which  they  had  not  hitherto 

experienced:    his  person  and  his  government 

became  alike  odious;  he  was  expelled  by  the  as* 

sist^nce  of  the  Laced£emoniam»  and  the  general 

indignation  of  an  injui*ed  pec^e,  after  his  family 

A.  c.  578    bad,  with  vaiious  interruptions*  governed  Athens . 

—5 1 0.       sixty-eight  y  ear$. 

Kapidsuc-  The  power  of  Athens  was  ^eat  in  andent 
SSIen^an^  timesj  but  it  became  incomparably  greater  after 
after  the  f;||e  rc-establishment  of  democracy.  ^^  So  advan- 
biuhment  tageous  to  the  powers  of  the  huo^n  mind  is  the 
^^acy!"^  enjoyment  of  liberty,  even  in  its  least  perfect 
A.C.509  form,  that  in  a  few  yeMs  after  the  expulaicm 
of  Hippias,  the  A thenian& acquired  an  ascendant 
in  Greece,  which  was  fatal  to  their  enemies, 
painful  to  th^r  rivals,  ^d  even  dangerous  to 
themselves.  They  chas^f4  the  insolence  of  the 
idanders  of  Euboea  and  iE)gitta,  who  contended 
with  them  in  naval  power ;  and  humbled  tlie 
pride  of  Thebes,  which  rivalled  them  in  military 
glory.  Favoured,  as  they  fondly  believed,  by 
the  protection  of  their  tutelary  Minerva,  and 
animated  as  they  strongly  felt,  by  the  possession 
of  an  equal  freedom,  they  adorned  their  capital 


**  Your  glory  shall  last  for  ever,  most  beloved  Harmodios  and 
Aristogeiton,  because  you  slew  the  tyrant,  and  procured  equal  laws 
for  Athens;* 

^  This  observation,  which  is  literally  translated,  has  weight, 
from  such  an  old  and  honest  historian  as  Herodotus.  His  words 
are  still  stronger  hi  another  passage  t  A97A1H  dc  e  Kara  h  fw^w  oAXa 
warraxp  ^  urnyopia  its  «ri  XP'tum  (nrsSoior,  €i  ictu  Mtiwmoi  rvpayytvojteyiM 

ryawwy,  pttucptp  wpttrot  ty^yorro,    Hcrodot*  1.  v.  c  78. 
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with  the  richest  spoils  of  their  vanquished  ene-  chap. 
mies.     Their  influence  soon  extended  over  the  yj™^ 
northern  parts  of  Greece  ;  and  the  fame  of  their 
power,   still    greater   than  their  power  itself, 
alarmed  the  fears  and  jealousy  of  the  Peloponne- 
sians.     The  Spartans,  in  particular,  who  had  as-  Jeaiougr 
aisted  them  in  restoring  th6  democracy,  now  bponntT 
perceived  the  error  of  which  they  had  been 
guilty,  in  promoting  the  greatness  of  an  ambi- 
tious rival.   In  order  to  prevent*®  the  dangerous 
consequences  of  their  folly,  they  summoned  to  a 
congress  all  the  allies  in  Pdoponnesus,  that  their 

s*  Besides  this  principal  reason,  the  Spartans,  and  particularly 
their  Ling  Cleomenes,  had  private  grounds  for  quarrel  with  Uie 
Athenians.  The  Alcmieonidie,  a  powerful  faioify,  and  rivBls  of 
the  Pisistratidse,  had  been  banished  Athens  during  the  usurpation 
of  the  latter  Having  repeatedly  tried,  without  success,  to  return 
by  force,  they  at  length  had  recourse  to  stratagem.  The  temple  of 
Delphi  having  been  destroyed  hy  ^re,  they  contracted  with  the 
Amphictyons  for  rebuilding  it ;  and  instead  of  employing  Poring 
•tone,  agreeably  to  their  contract,  they  built  the  whole  front  of 
P»rian  marUe*  This  generoshy  gained  them  the  good-will  of  the 
Amphictyons ;  bribery  procured  them  the  favour  of  the  Fj^thia,  or 
rather  of  the  directors  of  the  oracle;  and  the  Lacedannoniani 
were  commanded  by  Apollo  to  deliver  Athens  from  tyrants* 
This  was  efleeted  by  Cleomenes,  who,  upon  discovering  the  colhi^ 
tion  between  the  oracle  and  the  Alcni8Doiud»,  was  moved  witb 
great  resentment  against  Clisthenes,  the  head  of  that  fiunily  l^ 
vrhom  he  and  his  country  had  been  so  shamefully  deceived.  He 
therefore  uiuted  with  Isagoras,.  the  rival  of  CUstbenet*.  The  lat- 
ter, together  with  hit  partisanB,  were  agfiin  banished  from  Athens. 
But  the  Athenians  perceiving  it  to  be  tfie  intention  of  the  prevail- 
ing faction  to  establish  nn  oligarchy,  flew  to  arms.  Cleomenes  and 
Isagoms  took  refuge  in  the  citadel*  The  third  day  they  surrendered 
on  capitulation.  The  Lacedemonians  were  allow^  to  retire  in 
safety.  Isagoras  was  banished ;  many  of  his  partisans  executed  ; 
and  the  Alcmseonids,  headed  by  Clisthenes,  agun  returned  in  tri- 
umph. Frpm  this  ^e  democracy,  in  th^  strict  ieose  of  the  word,, 
continued,  with  short  interruptioQs^  to  nrevail  in  Atb^s,  Hdrodot. 
k  V.  c.  65.  et  scq.    Thucyd.  k  vi.  c.  58« 
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CHAP,  united  wisdom  might  concert  proper  measures 
V  ^^^'^  for  resistingi  ere  it  was  too  late,  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Athenians,  which  threatened  the 
A.C.504.  liberties  of  all  Greece,  Their  allies  readily 
obeyed  the  welcome  summons,  and  the  deputies 
of  the  several  states  having  assembled  in  the  Spar- 
tan forum,  eageify  listened  to  the  speakers  ap- 
pointed to  explain  the  intentions  of  that  republib. 
The  LacedsEmionian  orators  acknowledged  the 
mistaken  policy  of  their  country  in  expeUiijg 
from  Athens  the  family  of  Pisistratus,  and  de- 
livering the  government  of  that  city  into^the 
hands  of  a  most  ungrateful  populace,  who  had 
since  treated  them  with  much  indignity.  **  Iftut 
why  (they  proceeded)  should  we  relate  private 
injuries  ?  Have  they  not  insulted  all  their  neigh- 
bours ?  Does  not  their  pride  daily  increase  with 
their  power  ?  and  is  there  not  reason  to  dread, 
that  their  growing  ambition  may  endanger,  and 
at  length  destroy,  the  public  safety  ?  In  order  to 
prevent  this  evil,  we  have  recalled  Hippias  from 
banishment.  And  let  us,  therefore,  by  our  united 
effi>rts,  reinstate  the  son  of  Pisistratus  in  that 
power  and  authority  of  which  we  most  injudi- 
ciously deprived  hijpi.*' 
Their  de-  The  speech  of  the  Lacedaemonians  produced 
sign  of  re-  jj^^  jbc  intended  effect.  The  Peloponnesians, 
Hippias  how  jcalous  socvcr  of  the  Athenian  greatness, 
aboftive.  were  still  more  jealous  of  the  power  of  tyrants ; 
and  many  of  them,  who  had  experienced  the 
haughtiness  of  Sparta,  were  not  dissatisfied  with 
beholding  a  rival  tQ  that  republic  in  the  northern 
division  of  Greece*     The  other  deputies  ex- 
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pressed  their  dissent  by  silent  disapprobation  ;  c  h  a  p. 
but  Sosides,  the  CoHnthian,  declared  bis  senti-  ^  ^^ 
ments  at  great  length,  in  a  speech  which  alike 
marks  the  manly  character  of  the  age,  and  the 
youthful  dawn  of  Grecian  eloquence.     "  Then 
surely,  Lacedaemonians,  will  the  heavens  sink 
below  the  earth,  and  the  earth  tower  sublime  in 
the  air;  men  will  inhabit  the  depths  of  the  sea, 
and  fishes  will  take  possession  of  the  land,  when 
you,  formerly  the  bulwarks  of  liberty,  shall  de- 
molish the  popular  governments  of  Greece,  and 
establish  tyrannies  in  their  room,  than  which  no«^ 
thing  can  be  more  unjust  or  more  pernicious.** 
After  this  pompous  exordium,  the  Corinthian 
proceeded  to  describe  and  exaggerate  the  cala- 
mities which  his  own  countrymen  had  suflered 
from  the  usurpation  of  Cypselus,  and  his  son 
Periander.     Having  related,  at  great  length,  the 
proud,  cruel,  and  despotic  actions  of  those  princes, 
^  Such,**  added  he,  "  are  the  genuine  fruits  of 
absolute  power;  but  I  adjure  you  by  the  Grecian 
gods !   attempt  not  to  re-establish  it  in  Athens. 
The  Corinthians  were  seized  with  astonishment, 
when  they  heard  that  you  had  sent  for  Hippias ; 
I  myself*  was  amazed  at  beholding  him  in  this  as- 
sembly ;   yet  we  never  suspected  that  you  pur- 
posed to  restore  him,  in  triumph,  to  his  much- 
injured  city.     If  you  still  persist  in  this  fatal  re- 
solution,  know  that  the  Corinthians  disavow  all 
part  in  a  design  equally  unjust  and  impious.^*  *^ 
The  other  deputies  listened  with  pleasure  to  the 
boldness  of  Sosicles,  who  expressed  the  senti- 

&>  Herodot.  I.  v.  c.  ^«. 
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CHAP,  ments  which  they  themselves  felt,  but  which  their 
^  ^^'  ,  re^ct  for  the  Lacedaemonians  obliged  them  to 
A.C.504.  conceal.     Hippias  alone  opposed  the  general 
voice  of  the  assembly,  attesting  the  same  gods 
which  his  opponent  had  invoked,  and  prophesy, 
ing,  that  at  some  future  time  the  Corinthians 
would  repent  their  present  conduct,' and  regret 
their  cruel  injustice  to  the  son  of  Pisistratus,, 
when  their  own  citizens,  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
Greece,  should  fatally  experience  the  dangerous 
ambition  of  Athens.     This  remonstrance,  which 
was  so  fully  justified  in  the  sequel,  produced  no 
immediate  effect  in  the  assembly ;  the  Lacedae- 
monians finally  yielded  to  the  general  request  of 
their  confederates,  and  abstained  from  their  in- 
tended  innovation  in  the  government  of  a  Grecian 
city. 
Artaphw        The  dethroned  prince,  finding  his  cause  uni- 
mwd^lthc  versally  abandoned  by  the  Greeks,  sou^t  the 
Athenians  protection  of  Artaphemes,  the  Persian  governor 
stetTFUp.  <^  Siardes.     Having  acquired  the  confidence  of 
g*«-         this  satrap,  he  represented  to  him  the  insolence, 
ixix.  4.      ingratitude,  and  perfidy  of  his  countrymen,  and 
A.C.501.  ^i^g  severest  rqproaches  with  which  he  loaded 
their  character,  gained  ready  belief  with   the 
Persian.     The  Athenians,  who  were  informed 
of  these  intrigues,  sent  ambassadors  to  Sardes, 
in   order   to   counteract   them :    but   the    re- 
solution   of  Artaphemes  was   already  taken ; 
and   he  UAd   the   ambassadors,   that   if  they 
consulted  their   safety,    and  would   avoid  the 
resentment  of  Persia,  they  must  reinstate  Hip- 
pias in  the  throne  of  bis  fkther.    His  answer  had 
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been  reported  to  the  Athenians,  and  the  assem-  c  H  a  ]?. 
bly  had  finally  resolved  to  oppose  the  power  o£  ^  -"^. 
the  greatest  empire  upon  earth,  rather  than  ad- 
mit within  their  walls  the  declared  enemy  of 
their  liberties.  ^^ 

Precisely  at  this  juncture,  Aristagoras  arrived  Arista^ 
at  Athens,  announced  the  revolt  of  the  Asiatic  jJ^AthSw. 
Greeks  from  the  government  of  Artaphemes,  and  pjyn>p. 
solicited  the  assistance  of  the  Athenians,  in  de-  a.  c.  500. 
fending  their  own  colonies  against  the  oppressive 
violence  of  the  common  foe.     Many  arguments 
were  not  necessary  to  make  the  people  of  Athens 
adopt  a  measure  which  gratified  their  favourite 
passions.     The  eloquent  Milesian,  however,  de- 
scribed the  wealth  and  extent   of  Persia,   the 
grandeur  and  populousness  of  its  cities,  and, 
above  all,  the  slothful  efieminacy  and  pusillani. 
mous  weakness  of  their  inhabitants,  who,  unable* 
to  support  the  ponderous  shield,  or  poise  the 
manly  lance,  invited,  as  an  easy  prey,  the  victo- 
rious arms  of  a  more  warlike  invader.  The  speech  The  Athe- 
of  Aristagoras  was  well  fitted  to  excite  the  ambi-  ti^^t^""^ 
tion  and  avairice  of  Athens.     The  assembly  im-  •'*»p*  ^ 
mecUately  decreed  that  assistance  should  be  sent  colonies. 
to  Ionia.     Twenty  ships  were  fitted  out  with  all 
convenient  speed,  which,  reinforced  by  five  more 
belonging  to  Eretria,  a  town  of  Euboea,  rendez- 
voused in  the  harbour  of  Miletus.  ^ 

Aristagoras  spent  not  long  time  in  bis  embassy  Measures 
to  the  otb^  states  of  Greece,  and  soon  met  his  £edw^ 
Athenian  allies  at  the  place  appointed.     It  was  j^Jy^^P- 

*•  H^rodot  ibid.  c.  xcvi.  »  Ibid.  1.  v.  c.  xcvii.  A.  C.  500. 

VOL.  I.  B  B 
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CHAP  here  determined^  that  while  the  conunander  in 
,J^^,  chief  r^ulated  the  civil  affiurs  of  the  lonians,  his 
brother  Charopinus  should  conduct  a  military 
expedition  against  the  wealthy  capital  of  Lydia. 
The  Athenians,  desirous  of  testifying  their  resent* 
ment  against  the  common  enemy,  and  still  more 
desirous  of  plunder,  eagerly  engaged  in  this  un- 
dertaking.    The  united  fleets  left  the  harbour  of 
Miletus,  and  sailed  to  Ephesus,  where  the  troops 
were  disembarked ;  and,  in  three  days,  accom- 
plishing a  journey  of  seventy  milea,  appeared  be- 
fore the  gates  of  Sardes.     The  Persian  governor 
little  expected  such  a  visit;  his  soldiers  were  not 
prepared  to  take  the  field ;  and  the  extensive  walls 
of  the  city  could  not  resist  on  all  sides  the  strength 
They  take  of  the  besiegers.     Artaphemes,  therefore,  coa- 
s^d^"*    tented  himself  with  defendii^g  the  citadel}  while 
•  the  Greeki^  without  opposition,  entered  Sardes» 
in  ord^  to  plunder  the  accumulated  wealth  of 
that  ancient  capital.    But  an  accident  prevented 
thqm  from  reaping  the  fruits  of  their  success.  The 
r.esentment  of  a  rapacious  soldieTf  dii^appointed  of 
his  prey,  set  fire  to  the  housex>f  aLydian,  situate 
on  the  skirts  of  the  town,  which  consisted,  for 
the  most  part,  of  very  combustible  materials^  the 
houses  being  all  roofed,  and  many  of  them  walled 
with  cane ;  a  mode  of  building  (i:)ubly  dangerous 
in  that  adust  climate.     The  flames  readUy  com- 
municated from  one  house  to  another ;  and,  in  a 
short  time,  the  whole  circumference  of  the  pla<^ 
was  surrounded  with  a  wall  of  fire.     Sardes 
was  built  in  the  Grecian,   not  in  the  eastern 
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fashion  •*,  having,  on  the  banks  of  the  Pactolus,  c  H  A  p. 
which  intersected  the  town,  a  spacious  square,  v  ^"^^ 
which  commonly  served  for  the  **market-place. 
Thither  the  Persians,  driven  from  the  extremi- 
ties, betook  theihselves  for  refuge  against  the 
fury  of  the  flames. 

Arms  formed  part  of  the  dress  of  Barba-  Are  de- 
nans'*  J  and  the  Persians,  who  had  assembled  in  ^f^^^^ 
the  square  without  any  intention  of  making  de-  retreat 
fences  discovered  their  own  strength  to  be  more 
than  sufficient  to  resist  the  enemy.  Meanwhile 
the  flames  of  Sardes  brought  the  inhabitants  from 
all  parts  of  Lydia  to  their  assistance.  The  Greeks 
were  attacked,  repelled,  obliged  to  abandon  their 
booty ;  and  it  was  not  without  much  difficulty 
that  they  effected  their  escape.  Their  retreat 
from  Sardes  was  still  more  rapid  than  their 
march  thither.  It  then  appeared,  that  the  taking 
and  burning  of  the  Lydian  capital  was  no  more 
than  a  stroke  of  military  address,  which  sue* 
ceeded  because  unforeseen,  and  of  which  the 
Greeks  had  not  sufficient  strength  to  avail  them- 
selves. The  enemy  collecting  their  whole  force, 
pursued  them  to  Ephesus,  and  defeated  them 
with  great  slaughter,  notwithstanding  the  vigor- 
ous resistance  of  the  Athenians.  The  Eubcean 
auxiUaries  also  behaved  with  uncommon  spirit, 
headed  by  their  countryman  Eualcides^  whose 
Olympic  victories  had  been  highly  extolled  in 

M  We  h^ye  already  obsenred,  that  the  Persians   hat)  not  any 
Forum,  or  place  of  public  resort. 
M  Herodot.  1.  y.  c.  ci.  et  seq.  ••  Thucydid.  in  proem. 
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the  verses  of  Simonides,  and  whose  death  <mi  this 
occasion  was  long  and  deeply  regretted. 

Bad  fortune  is  commonly  attended  with  dis- 
sensions in  a  confederate  army.  The  allies  threw 
the  blame  on  each  other,  and  liie  Athenians  re- 
turned home  in  disgust,  determined  no  longer  to 
endanger  *^  themselves  for  the  sake  of  men  who 
employed  so  little  wisdom  or  valour  in  their  own 
defence.  The  lonians,  though  deserted  by  their 
allies,  and  defeated  by  the  enemy  at  land,  carried 
on  the  war  vigorously  by  sea.  SaiUng  n(Mth- 
wards,  they  reduced  Byzantium,  and  all  the 
neighbouring  cities  on  the  Hellespont  or  Pro- 
pontis.  Their  fleet  then  directed  its  course  to 
Caria,  and  having  become  masters  of  the  most 
considerable  portion  of  that  coast,  defeated  the 
Phoenicians  off  the  isle  of  Cyprus.  The  military 
success  of  the  Persians  engaged  them,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  prosecute  the  war  by  land  ;  and 
their  subsequent  operations  discovered  such  a 
degree  of  prudence  and  courage  as  they  seem 
never  to  have  exerted  on  any  future  occasion. 
In  order  the  more  speedily  to  quash  the  hopes  of 
the  insurgents,  they  formed  their  numerous  anqy 
into  three  divisions,  allotting  to  each  its  particu- 
lar dq)artment.  After  these  separate  brigades 
had  reduced  the  smaller  cities  of  the  Eoliaos, 
Dorians,  and  lonidns,  the  three  great  branches 
of  the  Hellenic  race,  it  was  concerted  that  they 
should  re-assemble  in  one  body  to  attack  Miletus, 
which  was  regarded  as  the  centre  of  rebellion ; 

"  Herodot  ibid. 
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and  which,  though  properly  an  Ionic  city,  was  chap 
considered,  on  account  of  its  great  strength  and  ^  Y™- 
importance,  rather  as  the  metropolis  of  the  whole 
country,  than  as  the  capital  of  a  particular  pro- 
vince. This  plan,  so  judiciously  concerted,  was 
carried  into  execution  by  three  sons-in-law  of 
Darius,  Hymees,  Daurises,  and  Otanes;  the 
first  of  whom  reduced  the  Eolian  cities ;  the 
second  conquered  the  Dorians,  as  well  as  the 
other  inhabitants  of  Caria*®;  while  Otanes, 
asdsted  by  the  counsels  and  bravery  of  Arta- 
phemes,  over-ran  the  Ionic  coast,  burning  and 
destroying  all  before  him.  The  miserable  natives 
were  put  to  the  sword,  or  dragged  into  captivity  ; 
the  more  fortunate  escaped  similar  calamities,  by 
flying  to  their  ships,  or  taking  refuge  Mdthin  the 
lofty  walls  of  Miletus.  ^ 

The  time  now  approached  for  attacking  that  They  be- 
place,  which,  as  its  harbour   commanded  the  J^^*" 
coast,  it  was  necessary  to  invest  by  sea  arid  land,  oijrap. ' 
We  might,  on  this  occasion,  expect  to  find  Aris-  a.  c.  494. 
tagoras,  the  prime  mover  of  the  rebellion,  dis- 
playing the  figrtile  resources  of  his  genius  ;  but, 
before  Miletus  was  besieged,  Aristagoras  was  no 
more.      The  perfidious  Ionian,   who  had  per-  j^^^, 
suaded  not  only  his  own  countrymen,  but  all  the  goras  flies 
Asiatic  and  maiiy  of  the  Eiuropean  Greeks,  that   *^    ^^  ' 

^  After  the  conquest  seemed  complete,  Daurises  was  surprised 
and  slain  by  HemcUdes,  a  general  of  ihe  Carians.  But  this  disaster 
had  no  effect  on  the  general  fortune  of  the  war-  Hcrodot  1.  v. 
6.  cvL 

«•  Herodot.  1.  ?.  c  cti.  cvii.  et  seq. 
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CHAP,  the  public  safety  was  the  sole  object  of  his  con- 
y]^^'^j  cern,  had  never  probably  any  other  end  in  view 
but  the  success  of  his  own  selfidi  designs.  When 
Cym€  and  Cla^omen^,  two  neighbouring  towns 
of  Ionia,  had  surrendered  to  the  Persians,  he 
thought  it  time  to  provide,  by  a  speedy  retrest, 
for  his  personal  safety  ;  and  abandoning,  in  its 
gfeatest  need,  &  country  which  he  had  involved 
in  all  the  calamities  of  war,  he  fled  with  his  nu- 
merous partizans  to  an  obscure  corner  of  Thrace, 
situated  beyond  the  reach  both  of  the  Persians, 
from  whom  he  had  revolted,  and  of  the  Grecians, 
is  slain  whom  he  had  betrayed.  But  while  he  endea- 
^^'  voured  to  secure  his  establishment  there,  he  pro- 
voked, by  his  cruelty,  the  despair  of  the  natives, 
and,  together  with  the  companions  of  his  per- 
fidy, perished  miserably  by  the  hands  of  those 
fierce  Barbarians,  who  thus  revenged  what  hap- 
pened to  be  for  once  the  common  cause  erf 
Greece  and  Persia.  ^ 
Tbe  in-  About  this  time,  Histiaeus,  the  Milesian,  the 

^22usf  kinsman  and  friend  of  Aristagoras,  arrived  from 
Susa,  commissioned  by  Darius  to  direct,  by  his 
experienced  wisdom  and  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  country,  the  valour  and  activity  of  the  Per- 
sian generals.  The  birth,  the  education,  the 
'  manners  of  this  singular  man,  together  with  the 
strong  partiality  of  every  Greek  in  favour  of  his 
native  land,  might  have  aflS:)rded  good  reason  to 
the  Pel^n  king  to  suspect  his  fidelity :  he  iik 
deed  suspected  it';  but  the  aftfiil  address,  the 

*•  Herodot  1.  r.  c.  cxxiv.  cxxr,  oxrvi. 
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warm  professions,  the  subtle  insinuation  of  His-  chap. 
tiasus^  easily  overcame  every  prejudice  which  his  v  ^'  , 
situation  and  character  made  it  natural  to  con- 
eeive  against  him.  He  was  sent  to  assist  the 
army  of  Darius,  his  benefactor,  in  crushing  the 
Grecian  rebellion  ;  but  his  real  intention  was  tx> 
take  upon  himself  the  conduct  of  that  rebellion, 
and  to  raise  his  own  greatness  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Persian  power.  As  he  passed  to  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  his  intrigues  produced  a  conspiracy 
at  Sardes,  which  was  discovered  by  the  vi^ance 
of  Artaphemes,  and  occasioned  the  destruction 
of  his  accomplices*  Histiaeus  made  a  seasonable 
retreat  to  the  Ionian  shore  •',  where  he  hoped  to 
be  received  with  open  arms  by  his  ancient 
friends.  But  the  Milesians,  remembering  his 
former  tyranny,  and  the  recent  baseness  of  his 
nephew  Aristagoras,  shut  their  gates  against  him. 
He  sought  admission  into  Chios,  but  without 
better  success.  The  Lesbians,  with  much  diffi* 
culty,  lent  him  eight  vessels,  which  he  employed 
against  the  enemy  in  the  Euxine ;  but  he  was  His  death. 
taken  by  the  Persians,  and  crucified  at  Sardes, 
having  performed  nothing  important  towards 
changing  the  fortune  of  a  war,  which  had  been 
undertaken  by  his  advice,  and  fomented  by  his 
ambition.  ^ 

Meanwhile  the   Persian  fleet  and  army  sur-  Thenege 
rounded  the  walls  of  Miletus.     We  are  not  in-  continued, 
formed  of  the  exact  number  of  their  land  forces, 
which,  consisting  of  all  the  united  garrisons  in 

*^  Hecodot  ].  V.  c  ii.  et  8«q.  *'  Herodot.  ibid. 
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CHAP,  those. parts,   must  have  greatly  exceeded  any 
V  ^^'  ,  strength  which  the  much  exhausted  Greeks  could 
bring  4nto  the  field.     Their  fleet,  composed  of 
Phoenicians,  Cilicians,  and  Egyptians,  amomrted 
to  six  hundred  sail ;  besides  a  considerable  naval 
force  belonging  to  the  isle,  of  Cyprus,  which,  hav- 
ing  co-operated  during  one  year  with  the  Ionian 
The  Gre-   insurgents,  had  recently  submitted  to  Darius.   In 
^Sl^rto  order  to  deliberate  concerning  the  means  of  op- 
tfe^^iLt  P^i^g  ^^^  mighty  armament,  the  Grecians  as- 
extremity;  sembled  in  the  Panionian  council,  where  it  was 
unanimously  resolved,  that  no  attempt  should  be 
made  to  resist  the  Persians  by  land:  the  citizens 
of  Miletus  alone  were  exhorted  to  defend  their 
walls  to  the  last  extremity,  under  the  conduct  of 
Pythagoras,  a  person  of  great  rank  and  eminence 
and  to  op-  in  their  republic.     While  every  effort  should  be 
S^y  by   exerted  for  maintaining  this  strong  hold  of  Ionia, 
*®^  it  was  determined  that  the  Grecian  fleet,  the  last 

and  only  hope  of  the  nation,  should  assemble  at 
the  small  island  of  Lad64^ng  off  the  harbour  of 
Miletus,  and  ofier  battle  to  that  of  the  ^Persians. 
When  all  their  forces  were  collected  at  the  ap- 
pointed rendezvous,  they  amounted  to  three  hun- 
dred and  fifly-three  ships,  which,  containing  each 
at  a  medium  a  complement  of  above  two  hundred 
men,  made  the  whole  amount  to  a  number  suffi- 
dently  respectable,  and  which,  had  they  all  re- 
mained firm  and  uoeanimous  in  the  common  cause, 
might  pie;rhaps  have  still  rendered  them  victorious. 
Such  at  least  was  tlie'o}niB!Qn  of  the  Persian  com- 

^  Herodot  L  vi..  c.  vL  et  seq. 
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manderSy  who,  when  informed  of  the  strength  of  c  H  A  p. 
the  Grecian  fleet,  despaired  of  conquering  it  by  v  ^^^'  . 
open  force,  and  endeavoured  to  eflect  by  policy 
what  they  could  not  accomplish  by  valour.  Call-  The  Per- 
ing  together  the  Ionian  tyrants,  who,  after  being  ^p*!^ 
expelled  their  dominions  by  Aristagoras,  had  ^™tc 
taken  refuge  with  the  Medes,  and  actually  fol- 
lowed the  standard  ot*  Darius,  they  represented 
to  those  banished  princes,  that  now  was  the  time 
to  shew  their  attachment  to  the  service  of  the 
Great  King.  For  this  purpose,  they  were  instruct- 
ed, each  of  them,  to  persuade,  by  message  or  a 
personal  interview,  the  subjects^ whom  he  had  for- 
merly commanded,  to  desert  the  Grecian  confe- 
deracy ;  to  acquaint^them,  that  if  they  complied 
with  this  proposal,  their  houses  and  temples 
should  be  spared,  while  those  of  their  more  ob- 
stinate allies  would  be  destroyed  by  the  flames  ; 
that  their  republics  should  be  treated  with  great 
lenity,  and  even  received  into  favour ;  while 
their  countrymen  who  resisted  would  inevitably 
be  reduced  into  servitude,  their  youth  disgraced 
by  castration,  their  virgins  transportedto  Bactria, 
to  satisfy  the  lust  of  Barbarians,  and  their  coun- 
try, which  contained  every  thing  once  dear  to 
them,  their  temples,  their  statues,  'their  oracles, 
and  the  tombs  of  their  ancestors,  bestowed  on 
some  more  deserving  and  less  rebellious  people. 

These  insidious  representations,  however,  pro-  without 
duced  not  any  inunediate  effect.     Each  commu-  JS2ct***^* 
nity,  believing  that  they  aloQe  were  solicited  to 
abandon  the  common  cause,  scorned,  on  account 
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CHAP,  of  their  private  advantage,  to  desert  the  general 
V  ^^\  J  interest  of  the  confederacy,  and  next  day  they 
called  a  council  of  war  to  consider  of  the  means 
proper,  not  for  appeasing  the  wrath,  but  for  re- 
sisting the  arms  of  the  Persians. 
Theadvice  In  this  couucil,  where  no  distinction  of  persons 
Tius  ihe^'  prevailed,  every  individual  had  full  liberty  to  pro- 
Phocaean.  pQg^  j^jg  opinion.  That  of  Dionysius,  a  Pho- 
csBan,  met  with  the  approbation  of  the  assembly. 
"  Our  fortunes,"  said  he,  "  O  lonians !  stand  on 
"  a  needle's  point.  We  must  either  vindicate 
<<  our  liberty,  or  suffer  the  ignominious  punish- 
"  ment  of  fugitive  slaves.  If  we  refuse  present 
**  labour  and  danger,  we  shall  be  exposed  to 
**  eternal  disgrace ;  but  the  toils  of  a  few  days 
"  will  be  compensated  by  a  life  of  freedom,  of 
"  glory,  and  of  happiness.  Submit,  therefore,  .to 
"  my  direction,  and  I  will  pledge  my  life,  that. 
<<  if  the  gods  declare  not  against  us,  the  enemy 
«'  will  either  decline  the  engagement,  or,  engag- 
«*  ing,  be  shamefully  defeated."  The  Greeks, 
consenting  to  submit  to  the  discipline  of  Diony- 
sius, he  every  day  arranged  the  fleet  in  three 
divisions :  towards  the  east  extended  the  right 
wing,  consisting  of  eight  ships  of  the  Milesians, 
twelve  belonging  to  Prien6,  and  three  which 
formed  the  whole  strength  of  the  dmaU  republic 
of  Myus.  The  centre  consisted  of  an  hundred 
prime  sailors  furnished  by  the  Chians,  seventy 
from  Ledbos,  and  a  few  ships  sent  by  the  little 
cities  of  Erythraaa,  Phocasa,  and  Xeios.  Tjbie 
Samians  alone  with  «ixty  sail  formed  the  left 
wing  to  the  westward. 
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In  ancient  times,  the  success  of  a  naval  engage-  chap. 
meat  principally  depended  on  the  activity  of  the  y  ^^^j 
rowers  and  the  skill  of  the  pilots,  whose  object  His  regu- 
it  always  was  to  dart,  with  great  violence,  the  ^^f^!^ 
sharp  beak  or  prow  of  their  own  ships  against  the  ^"^^^i 
sides  of  the  enemy*     Sometimes  at  one  stroke, 
more  frequently  by  repeated  assaults,  while  they 
themselves,   with  wonderful    dexterity,  eluded 
such  a  shock,  they  shattered  or  sunk  the  vessel 
of  their  opponents.     By  their  continual  exercise 
in  navigation,  the  Greeks  had  acquired  such  pro- 
ficiency in  managing   their  galleys,  that   their 
movement  depending,  notion  the  external  im- 
pulse of  the  wind,  but  on  the  active  principle 
within,  resembled  the  rapid  motion  of  a  fish  in 
its  native  element.    Constant  practice,  however, 
was  necessary  to  maintain  this  superiority,  and 
^still  more  to  preserve  their  bodies  in  a  capacity 
for  labour,  which,  on  account  of  the  soflness  of 
the  climate,  and  the  heat  of  the  season,  were 
ready  to  melt  away  in  sloth  and  dd)iUty.     Tlie 
prudent  Phocasan,  therefore,  commanded  them 
oflen  to  change  their  stations,  habituating  the 
sailors  to  the  labour  of  the  oar,  and  the  re- 
straints of  discipline,  which  he  assured   them 
would,  by  habit,   become  easy  and  agreeable. 
For  seven  days  they  cheerfully  obeyed  his  com- 
mands ;  but  at  laigth  the  warmth  of  the  season 
rendered  their  exertions    too    great   for  their 
strength.      Distempers  broke  out  in  the  fleet. 
Hie  Grreeks,  always  averse  to  every  shadow  of  bat  dis- 
abscdute  authority,  complained  at  first  in  secret  ^^^^^ 
murmiurs,  and  afterwards  in  licentious  clamours. 
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CHAP,  of  the  intolerable  hardships  imposed  on  them  by 
,  ,^|^^^.  the  severity  of  an  insolent  Phoc«an,  who, 
though  he  brought  only  three  ships  to  the  com- 
mon defence,  had  assumed  an  arbitrary  direction 
in  all  their  affairs.  Governed  by  these  senti- 
ments, they  refused  any  longer  to  obey  his  com- 
mands, landed  on  the  shore  of  Lad6,  formed  a 
camp  on  the  island,  and,  sitting  under  the  shade 
of  their  tents,  disdained  the  useful  labours  to 
which  they  had  hitherto  submitted. 
j^^  The  Samians,  who  saw  and  dreaded  the  con- 

Greeks  sequence  of  this  general  disorder,  privately  ac- 
a  sea  fight,  cepted  the  proposal  which  had  been  mad^  them 
by  the  Persians.  Their  perfidy  brought  destruc- 
tion on  the  common  cause  ;  for,  in  the  engage- 
ment which  followed  soon  after,  they  hoisted 
sail  and  deserted  the  line.  The  Lesbians  fol- 
lowed their  example.  Among  those,  however, 
who  obtained  immortal  honour,  by  adhering  to 
the  cause  of  Greece,  were  eleven  captains  of 
Samian  vessels,  who  detested  the  treachery  of 
their  companions,  and  despised  the  signals  o£ 
their  admirals  ;  on  which  account  they  were  re- 
warded, at  their  return,  by  the  community  of 
Samos,  with  a  pillar  and  inscription,  transmitting 
their  names,  with  eternal  raiown,  to  posterity. 
But,  of  all  the  Greeks,  the  Chians  acquired 
greatest  glory  on  that  memorable  day  :  notwith- 
standing their  inferior  strength,  they  defended 
themselves  to  the  last .  extremity,  and  rendered 
Miletus  the  victory  late  and  dear  to  the  Persians.  The 
t^en.  naval  defeat  was  soon  followed  by  the  taking  of 
MUetus,  which    surrendered  in  tlie  sixth  year 
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from,  the  commencement  of  the  revolt.    The  chap. 
Persians  made  good  the  threats  which  they  had  y  ^|^^. 
denounced  against  the  obstinacy  of  their  ene-  oiymp. 
mies.     Samos  alone,  at  the  price  of  its  perfidy,  a^c.  494. 
obtained  iJie  safety  of  its  houses  and  temples.  i>j»genion 
Those  of  all  the  other  communities  were  burnt  GreeL, 
to  the  ground.     TThe  women  arid  children  were  fatbn^ 
dragged  into  captivity.     Such  of  the  Milesian  theircoun- 
citizens  as  escaped  not  by  flight,  were  either  put 
to  the  sword,  or  carried  into  the  heart  of  Asia, 
and  finally  settled  in  the  territory  of  Amp6,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Tygris.     In  other  places,  men 
of  a  timid  or  melancholy  complexion  continued 
to  brood  over  the  ruins  of  their  ancient  seats. 
The  more  enterprising  sailed  to  Greece,  to  the 
coast  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  to  the  Greek  co- 
lonies in  Africa.     Probably  not  a  few  betook 
themselves  to  piracy,  among  whom  was  Diony- 
sius  the  Phoc^ean,  who  plundered  the  Tuscan 
and  Carthaginian  vessels,    always  sparing  the 
Grecian.   The  Persian  fleet  wintered  at  Miletus, 
and  next  spring  subdued  the  islands  of  Chios, 
Lesbos,  and  Tenedos."    Thus  were  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  conquered  for  the  third  time,  once  by 
the  Lydians,  and  twice  by  the  Persians. 

But  notwithstanding   these,  repeated  shocks,  lonia  be- 
which  subjected  the  inhabitants  of  Ionia  to  such  ^^^y^ 
dreadful  calamities,  that  delightful  country  soon  under  the 
recovered  its  ancient  populousness  and  splen-  goyeriK 
door.      The  Persian  government,  having  suf-  ™^"^ 
ficiently    punished    the    rebellion,     gradually 
relented.    The  lonians  became  an  object  of  care 

^  Herodot.  I.  vi.  c.  xxxi.  et  seq. 
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CHAP,  and  protection  to  Darius.  Usefiil  regulations 
,  ^^^^-  ,  were  made  for  maintaining  the  public  peace,  as 
well  as  for  securing  the  lives  and  properties  of 
individuals.  The  face  of  the  country  began  once 
more  to  smile ;  the  cities  being  built  of  slight 
materials,  were  easily  repaired,  while  the  exu- 
berant fertility  of  the  soil,  the  attractive  beauties 
of  the  prospect,  the  charms  of  the  climate,  and 
the  convenience  of  the  harbours  (an  advantage 
of  which  the  Persians  knew  not  how  to  avail 
themselves),  speedily  collected  the  Greeks  into 
their  ancient  habitations.  Even  those  places 
which  had  been  deserted  or  destroyed,  emerged 
from  the  gloom  of  desolation,  and  assumed  the 
cheerful  appearance  of  industrious  activity. 
And  such  was  the  attachment  of  the  Greeks  to 
their  native  land,  and  such  thw  ambition  to 
adorn  it,  that  the  labour  of  a  few  years  repaired 
the  destructive  ravages  of  the  Barbarians. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

Resentment  of  Darius  against  Greece, — Maritime  Expe^ 
dition  of  Mardonius. — Invasion  of  Greece  by  Datis 
and  Artaphemes. — Battle  of  Marathon. — Transactions 
in  the  Interval  between  that  Battle  and  Xerxe^s  In-- 
vasion.  —  The  Invasion^  of  Xerxes.  —  Battle  of  Ther^ 
mojyla. 

In  attempting  to  give  the  reader  a  general,  but  chap. 
tolerably  complete,  view  of  the  ancient  history  v  ^  -^> 
of  Greece,  it  was  often  necessary  to  have  re-  introdno- 

-  .      •  1         ^  t*on  to  the 

course  to  very  obscure  matenals  j  to  arrange  hktory  of 
and  combine  the  mutilated  fragments  of  poets  jj^^*** 
and  mythologists ;  and  to  trace,  by  the  esta- 
blished principles  of  critical  conjecture,  and  the 
certain,  because  uniform,  current  of  human 
passions,  those  events  and  transactions  which 
seem  most  curious  and  important.  In*  this  sub- 
sequent part  of  my  work,  the  difficulty  consists, 
not  in  discovering,  but  in  selecting,  the  mate- 
rials; for  the  magnificent  preparations,  the 
splendid  commencement,  and  the  unexpected 
issue,  of  the  Persian  war,  have  been  related  with 
the  utmost  accuracy  of  description,  and  adorned 
by  the  brightest  charms  of  eloquence.  The 
Grecian  poets,  historians,  and  orators,  dwell 
with  complacence  on  a  theme,  not  less  important 
thim  extensive,  and  equally  adapted  to  display 
their  own  abilities,  and  to  flatter  the  pride  of 
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CHAP,  their  country.     The  variety  of  their  inimitable 
V  ^ J^    ,  performances,  generally  known  and  studied  in 
every  country  conversant  with  literature,  renders 
the  subject  familiar  to  the  reader,  and  difficult 
to  the  writer.     Yet  does  the  merit  of  those  per- 
formances, however  justly  and  universally  ad- 
mired, fall  short  of  the  extraordinary  exploits 
which  they  describe  -,  exploits  which,  though  an- 
cient, still  preserve  a  fresh  and  unfading  lustre 
and  will  remain,  to  the  latest  ages,  precious  mo- 
numents of  that  generous  magnanimity  which 
cherishes  the  seeds  of  virtue,  inspires  the  love  of 
liberty,  and  animates  the  fire  of  patriotism. 
Siiibiectdi.      The  memorable  tragedy  (to  adopt  on  this  oc- 
Sree  t^.  casion  an  apt  allusion  of  Plutarch),  which  ended 
in  the  eternal  disgrace  of  the  Persian  name,  may 
be  divided  with  propriety  into,  three  principal 
oi^p.      acts.     The  first  contains  the  invasion  of  Greece 
A*c.^49o.  byDarius's  generals,  Datis  and  Artaphernes,  who 
were  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Marathon.     The 
Qlymp.      second  consists  in  the  expedition  undertaken  ten 
aTc.  480.  y^^s  afterwards  by  Xerxes,  the  son  and  succes- 
sor of  Darius,  who  fled  precipitately  from  Greece, 
after  the  ruin  of  his  fleet  near  the  isle  of  Salamis. 
oiymp.      The  third,  and  concluding  act,  is  the  destruction 
A*C.  479.  ^f  the  Persian  armies  in  the  bloody  fields  of  My- 
cal6  and  Platea ;  events  concurring  on  the  same 
day,  and  which  happened  nearly  two  years  afiet 
Xerxes's  triumphal  entry  into  Greece. 
Darius'8         The  complete  reduction  of  the  insurgents  pn  the 
JJ^nt        Asiatic  coast,  prompted  Darius  to  take  vengeance 
J^2^^  on  such  Greeks  as  had  encouraged  and  assisted  the 
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unduccessfiil  rebellion  of  his  subjects.  The  proud  chap. 
monarch  of  the  East,  when  informed  that  the  v  ^^'^. 
citizens  of  Athens  had  co-operated  with  the 
lonians  in  the  taking  and  burning  of  Sdrdis,  dis* 
covered  evident  marks  of  the  most  furious  re- 
sentment :  shooting  an  arrow  into  the  air,  he 
prayed  that  Heaven  might  assist  him  in  punishing 
the  audacious  insolence  of  that  republic  ;  and 
every  time  he  sat  down  to  table,  an  attendant 
reminded  him  of  the  Athenians,  lest  the  deUghts 
of  eastern  luxury  should  seduce  him  from  his  fell 
purpose  of  revenge.* 

The  execution  of  his  design  was  entrusted  to  Unfortu- 
Mardonius,  a  Persian  nobleman  of  the  first  rank,  31*1100*0^ 
whose  personal  as  well  as  hereditary  advantages,  Mardo- 
had  entitled  him   to  the  marriage  of  Artazostra  oijrmp. 
daughter  of  Darius ;  and  whose  youth  and  inex-  Jj[^  495, 
perience  were  compensated,  in  the  opinion  of 
his  master,  by  his  superior  genius  for  war,  and 
innate  love  of  glory.    In  the  second  spring  after 
the  cruel  punishment  of  the  lonians,  Mardonius 
approached  the  European  coast  with  an  arma- 
ment sufficient  to  inspire   terror  into  Greece. 
The  rich  island  of  Thasus,  whose  golden  mines 
are  said  to  have  yielded  a  revenue  of  nearly  three 
hundred  talents,  submitted   to  his  fleet  ;  while 
his  land   forces   added  the  barbarous  province 
of  Macedon  to  the  Persian  empire.     But  having  who  Iom 
steered  southward  from  Thasus,  the  whole  arma-  esT Sit  of 
ment  was   overtaken  by  a  storm,  and   almost  ***•  °*^ 
wholly  destroyed,  while  endeavouring  to  double 

»  Hcrodot.  I.T.  c.  105  etscq. 
VOL.  I.  C  C 
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the  promontory  of  mount  Athos,  which  is  con* 
nected  with  the  Macedonian  shore  by  a  low  and 
narrow  neck  of  land,  but  forms  a  long  and  lofty 
ridge  in  the  sea.     Three  hundred  Vessels  were 
dashed  against  the  rocks ;  twenty  thousand  men 
perished  in  the  waves.     This  disaster  totally  de- 
feated the  design  of  the  expedition :  and  Mar- 
donius,  having  recovered  the  shattered  remains 
of  the  fleet  and  army,  returned  to  the  court  of 
Persia,  where,  by  flattering  the  pride,  he  averted 
the  resentment  of  Darius ;  while  he  represented, 
that  the  Persian  forces,  invincible  by  the  power 
of  man,  had  yielded  to  the  fury  of  the  elements ; 
and  while  he  described  and  exaggerated,  to  the 
astonishment  and  terror  of  his  countrymen,  the 
excessive  cold,  the  violent  tempests,  the  mon- 
strous marine  animals,  which  distinguished  and 
rendered  formidable  those  distant  and  unknown 
seas.^ 
Succeeded      The  address  of  Mardonius  rescued  him  from 
MdArto-  punishment ;   but*   his    misfortunes     removed 
phcraes,     him  from  the  command  of  Lower  Asia.     Two 
ixxM.  3.      generals  were  appointed  in  his  room,  of  whom 
A.C.490.   j)2Jd&i  a  Mede,  was  the  more  distinguished  by 
his  age  and  experience,  while  Artaphemes,  a 
Persian,  was  the  more  conspicuous  for  his  rank 
and   nobility,   being  descended   of  the  royal 
blood,   and    son  to   Artaphernes,   governor  of 
Sardes,   whose   name  has   frequently  occurred 
in  the  present  history.  That  his  lieutenant  might 
appear  with  a  degree  of  splendour  suitable  to 
the  majesty  of  Persia,  Darius  assembled  an  army 

•  Horodot.  I.  vi.  c.  43.  et  seq. 
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of  five  hundred  thousand  men*,  consisting  of  the  CHAP, 
flower  of  the  provincial  troops  of  his  extensive  v  ,  \^ 
empire.  The  preparation  of  an  adequate  number  Their  ar- 
of  transports  and  ships  of  war,  occasioned  but  a  ^Tview«. 
short  delay.  The  maritime  provinces  of  the 
empire,  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  and  the  coasts  of  the 
Euxine  and  -^gaean  seas,  were  comriianded  to  fit 
out,  with  all  possible  expedition,  their  whole  naval 
strength :  the  old  vessels  were  repaired,  many 
new  ones  were  built,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
same  year  in  which  the  preparations  commenced, 
a  fleet  of  six  hundred  sail  was  ready  to  put  to 
sea.  This  immense  armament  the  Persian  ge- 
nerals were  ordered  to  employ  in  extending  their 
conquests  on  the  side  of  Europe,  in  subduing 
the  republics  of  Greece,  and  more  particularly 
in  chastising  the  insolence  of  the  Eretrians  and 
Athenians,  the  only  nations  which  had  conspired 
with  the  revolt  of  the  lonians,  and  assisted  that 
rebellious  people  in  the  destruction  of  Sardes. 
With  respect  to  the  other  nations  which  might 
be  reduced  by  his  arms,  the  orders  of  Darius 
were  general,  and  the  particular  treatment  of 
the  vanquished  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  his 
lieutenants ;  but  concerning  the  Athenians  and 
Eretrians,  he  gave  the  most  positive  commands, 
that  their  territories  should  be  laid  waste,  their 
houses  and  temples  burned  or  demolished,  and 
their  persons  carried  into  captivity  to  the  eastern 

s  Besides  Herodotus,  Plutarch,  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  this  expe- 
dition is  related  by  Lysias,  Drat.  Fund).  Isocrat.  Panegyr.  Plato, , 
Menex.    Pausan.  L  x.  c.  20.    Justin.  1.  ii.  c.  9.     Com.  Nepos.  in 
Milt. 
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CHAP,  extremities  of  his  empire.  Secure  of  effecting 
^^  their  purpose^  his  generals  were  furnished  with 
a  great  number  of  chains  for  confining  the 
Grecian  prisoners ;  a  haughty  presumption  (to 
use  the  language  of  antiquity)  in  the  superiority 
of  a  man  over  the  power  of  fortune,  which  on 
this,  as  on  other  occasions,  whs  punished  by  the 
just  vengeance  of  HeavenT  \  "* 
They  re-  The  Persian  fleet  enjoyed  a  prosperous  voyage 
CvcLdw  '^  ^^^  ^^^®  ^^  Samos,  from  whence  they  were 
ready  to  proceed  to  the  Athenian  coast.  The 
late  disaster  which  befel  the  armament  com- 
manded by  Mardonius,  deterred  them  from  pur^ 
suing  a  direct  course  along  the  shores  of  Thrace 
and  Macedonia :  they  determined  to  steer  in  an 
oblique  line  through  the  Cychtdes,  a  cluster  of 
seventeen  small  islands,  lying  opposite  to^lEie 
territories  of  Argos  and  Attica.  The  approach 
of  such  an  innumerable  host,  whose  transports 
darkened  the  broad  surface  of  the  MggoBXtf 
struck  terror  into  the  unwarlike  inhabitants  of 
those  delightful  islands.  The  Naxians  took  re* 
fuge  in  their  inaccessible  mountains ;  the  natives 
of  Delos,  the  favourite  residence  of  Latona  and 
her  divine  children,  abandoned  the  awful  majesty 
of  their  temple,  which  was  overshadowed  by 
the  rough  and  lofly  mount  Cynthus.     Paros*, 

4  The  marble  of  Paros  was  superior  iu  whiteness,  and  the  fineness 
of  Its  grain,  to  the  hard  sparklin<»  veins  of  mount  Pentelicus  in  At- 
tica; which,  from  the  size  and  brilliancy  of  its  component  particles, 
somewhat  resembling  salt,  is  called  by  the  Italians  marmo  soUmo. 
These  two  kinds  of  marble  were  always  the  most  valued  by  the 
Groeks ;  but  the  marble  of  Paros  was  preferred  by  artists,  as  yielding 
more  easily  to  the  graving-tool,  and  on  account  of  the  homogene- 
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famous  for  its  marble ;  ^^ndios*,  celebrated  for  c  H  A  F. 
its  vines ;  Ceos,  the  birth-place  of  the  plaintive  y  -^'^^^ 
Simonides  j  Syros,  the  native  country  of  the  in- 
genious and  philosophic  Pherecydes ;  log,  the 
tomb  of  Homer  • ;  the  industrious  Amorgos  ^ ; 
as  well  as  all  the  other  *  islands  which  surrounded 
the  once  sacred  shores  of  Delos,  either  sponta- 
neously ojffered  the  usual  acknowledgment  of 
^arth  and  water,  as  a  testimony  of  their  friend- 
ship, or  submitted,  after  a  feeble  resistance,  to 
the  Persian  arms.^ 

The    invaders   next   proceeded  westward  to  and 
the  isle  of  Euboea,  where,  after  almost  a  conti-  ' 

nued  engagement  of  six  days,  their  strength  and 
numbers,  assisted  by  the  perfidy  of  two  traitors, 
finally  prevailed  over  the  valour  and  obstinacy 
of  the  Eretrians.  *^ 


ousness  of  its  parts,  less  apt  to  sparkle,  and  give  false  lights  to  the 
statue.  The  works  of  Parian  marble,  in  the  Farnesian  palace  at 
Rome,  are  mentioned  by  Wlnkelman,  Geschichtender  kunst  dei 
Alterthums,  Li.  c.  2. 

s  The  wines  of  Andres  and  Naxos  were  compared  to  Nectar. 
See  AithensBus,  1.  i. 

®  Strabo,  1.  x.  &  Plin.  1.  iy.  Pausanias  (in  Phodc.)  says,  that 
Climenes,  the  mother  of  Homer,  was  a  native  of  the  isle  of  los; 
and  Aulus  Gellius,  L  iii.  asserts,  on  the  authority  of  Aristotle, 
tbat  this  island  was  the  birth-place  of  Homer  himself. 

7  Amorgos  was  long  famous  for  the  robes  made  there,  and  dis- 
tinguished  by  its  name.  Suid.  ad  voc.  They  were  dyed  red,  with 
a  species  of  lichen  which  abounds  in  that  island,  and  which  was 
formerly  used  by  the  English  and  French  in  dying  scarlet 

•  Herodot.  1.  vi.  c.  94.  9  Id.  ibid.  c.  101.  ct  seq. 

*<*  The  present  deplorable  state  of  these  once  fortunate  islands^ 
0iay  be  seen  in  Tournefort,  the  most  learned  of  travellers.  Des- 
podsro,  a  double  superstition,  (the  Grecian  and  Mahommedan,} 
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Hitherto  every  thing  was  prosperous ;  and  had 
the  expedition  ended  with  the  events  already  re- 
invade  lated,  it  would  have  afforded  to  the  great  King 
^^^  just  matter  of  triumph.  But  a  more  difficult 
task  remained,  in  the  execution  of  which  the 
Persians  (happily  for  Europe)  experienced  a 
fiital  reverse  of  fortune.  After  the  reduction  of 
Euboea,  the  Athenian  coasts,  separated  from  that 
island  only  by  the  narrow  strait  of  £)uripus, 
seemed  to  invite  the  generals  of  Darius  to  an 
easy  conquest  They  readily  accepted  the  invi- 
tation, as  the  punishment  of  Athens  was  the 
main  object  which  their  master  had  in  view 
when  he  fitted  out  his  seemingly  invincible 
armament.  The  measures  which  they  adopted 
for  accomplishing  this  design  appear  abundantly 
judicious :  the  greater  part  of  the  army  was  left 
to  guard  the  islands  which  they  had  subdued ; 
the  useless  multitude  of  attendants  were  trans- 
ported to  the  coast  of  Asia ;  with  an  hundred 
thousand  chosen  infantry,  and  a  due  proportion 
of  horse,  the  Persian  generals  set  sail  from 
Eubcea,  and  safely  arrived  on  the  Marathonian 
shorey  a  district  of  Attica  about  tliirty  miles 
from  the  capital,  consisting  chiefly  of  level 
ground,  and  therefore  admitting  the  operatiiHis 
of  cavalry,  which  formed  the  main  strength  of 
the  Barbarian  army,  and  with  which  the  Greeks 
were  very  poorly  provided.     Here  the  Persians 


pirates,  banditti,  and  pestilence,  have  not  yet  depopulated  the  Cy- 
clades,  which  respectively  contain  thre«,  five,  ten,  and  the  largest 
twenty  thousand  bhabitants. 
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pitched  their  camp,  by  the  advice  of  Hippias,  chap. 
the  banished  king  of  Athens  ",  whose  perfect  ^  F^'   , 
knowledge  of  the  country,  and  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  ^flairs  of  Greece,  rendered  his 
opinion  on  all  occasions  respectable. 

Meanwhile  the  Athenians  had  raised  an  army,  iiie  Athe- 
and  appointed  ten  generals,  with  equal  power,  "**"*     ® 


chosen,  as  usual,  from  the  ten  ttibes,  into  which  ^l^^ 
the  citizens  were  divided.     Their  obstinate  and 
almost  constant  hostilities  with  the  Phocians,  the 
Thebans,  and  their  other  northern  neighbours, 
prevented  them  from  entertaining  any  hopes  of 
assistance  from  that  quarter :  but,  on  the  first  Demand 
appearance  of  the  Persian  fleet  they  sent  a  mes-  j^Jm**"*^* 
senger  to  Sparta,  to  acquaint  the  senate  of  that  Sparta, 
republic  with  the  immediate  danger  that  threat- 
ened them,  and  to  explain  how  much  it  con- 
cemed  the  interest,  as  well  as  the  honour  of  the 
Spartans,  who  had  acquired  just  pre-eminence 
among  the  Grecian  states,   not  to  permit  the 
destruction  of  the  most  ancient  and  the  most 
splendid  of  the  Grecian  cities.     The  senate  and 
assembly  approved  the  justice  of  this  demand : 
they  collected  their  troops,  and  seemed  ready  to 
afford  their  rivals,  whose  danger  now  converted 
them  into  allies,  a  speedy  and  effectual  relief. 
But  it  was  only  the  ninth  day  of  the  month ; 
and  an  ancient,  unaccountable,  and  therefore  the 
more  respected,  superstition  prevented  the  Spar- 
tans from  taking  the  field,  before  the  full  of  the 
moon. "     When  that  period  should  arrive,  they 

»*  Thucyd.  1.  vi.  c  59.    Herodot.  ubi  supra. 
"  StrabOy  1.  ix.  p.  611.;  and  Herodot.  ibid. 
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promised  to  march,  with  the  utmost  expedition^ 
to  the  plains  of  Marathon. 
Rein-  Meanwhile  the  Athenians  had  been  reinforced 

the  Fu/  by  ^  thousand  chosen  warriors  from  Plataea,  a 
^««»»-  small  city  of  Boeotia,  distant  only  nine  miles 
from  Thebes.  The  independent  spirit  of  the 
Flataeans  rendered  them  as  desirous  of  preserv- 
ing their  freedom,  as  they  were  unable  to  defend 
it  against  the  Theban  power.  But  that  invalu- 
able possession,  which  their  own  weakness  would 
have  made  it  necessary  for  them  to  surrender, 
the  protection  of  Athens  enabled  them  to  main- 
tain, and  in  return  for  this  inestimable  favour, 
they  discovered  towards  their  benefactors,  on  the 
present  as  well  as  on  every  future  occasion,  the 
sincerest  proofs  of  gratitude  and  respect.  The 
Athenian  army,  now  ready  to  take  the  field, 
consisted  of  about  ten  thousand  freemen,  and  oi 
probably  a  still  greater  number  of  anhed  slaves. 
The  generals  might  certainly  have  collected  a 
larger  body  of  troops ;  but  they  seem  to  have 
been  averse  to  commit  the  safety  of  the  state 
to  the  fortune  of  a  single  engagement ;  neither 
would  it  have  been  prudent  to  leave  the  walls 
of  Athens,  and  the  other  fortresses  of  Attica, 
altogether  naked  and  defenceless.  It  had  been 
a  matter  of  deliberation  in  the  assembly,  whe- 
ther they  ought  not  to  stand  a  siege  rather  than 
venture  a  battle.  The  Athenian  fortifications, 
indeed,  had  not  attained  that  strength  which 
they  afterwards  acquired,  yet  they  might  have 
long  resisted  the  artless  assaults  of  the  Persians; 
or  had  the  latter  got  possession  of  the  walls,  the 
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long,  narrow,  and  winding  streets  "  of  Athens 
would  have  enabled  a  small  number  of  men  to 
make  an  obstinate,  and  perhaps  a  successful  de- 
fence,  against  a  superior  but  less  determined 
enemy.     But  all  hopes  from  this  mode  of  resist- 
ance were  damped  by  the  consideration,  that  an 
immense  host  of  Persians  might  surround  their 
city  on  every  side,  intercept  their  supplies,  and, 
instead  of  conquering  them  by  assault,  reduce 
them  by  famine.     At  the  same  time  Miltiades,  iTie  Athc- 
one  of  the  ten  generals,  whose  patriotism  and  "om^ed 
love  of  liberty  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  ^7,^" 
applaud,  animated  his  countrymen  with  the  de-  risk  a 
sire   of  victory  and  glory.      This  experienced  ^"^•* 
commander  knew  the  Persians:    he  knew  his 
fellow-citizens ;  and  his  discerning  sagacity  had 
formed  a  proper  estimate  of  both. 

The  Athenians  were  few  in  number,  but  chosen  m§  mo. 
men  ;  their  daily  practice  in  the  gymnastic  had  pi^^|„ 
given  them  agility  of  limbs,  dexterity  of  hand,  the  miii- 
and  an  unusual  degree  of  vigour  both  of  mind  JaSer  S 
and  body.     Their  constant  exercise  in  war  had  ^®  ^^^ 
inured  them  to  hardship  and  fatigue,  accustomed 
them  to  the  useful  restraints  of  discipline,  and 
familiarised  them    to   those   skilful   evolutions 
which  commonly  decide  the  fortune  of  the  field. 
Their  defensive  as  well  as  offensive  armour  was 
remarkably   complete;    and  an   acknowledged 
pre-eminence  over  their  neighbours,  had  inspired 
them  with  a  military  enthusiasm,  which  on  this 
occasion  was  doubly  animated,   in  defence  of 

*>  Aristotle  informs  us,  that  this  was  the  ancient  mode  of  build- 
tng  in  all  the  cities  of  Greece.    Aristot.  Polit. 
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CHAP,  their  freedom  and  of  their  countiy.  In  their 
^^  pertinacious  struggles  with  each  other,  for 
whatever  men  hold  most  precious,  the  Greeks, 
and  the  Athenians  in  particular,  had  adopted  a 
mode  of  military  arrangement  which  cannot  be 
too  highly  extolled.  Drawn  up  in  a  close  and 
firm  phalanx,  commonly  sixteen  deep,  the  impe- 
tuous vigour  of  the  most  robust  youth  held  the 
first  ranks ;  the  last  were  closed  by  the  steady 
courage  of  experienced  veterans,  whose  resent- 
ment  against  cowardice  seemed  more  terrible  to 
their  companions  than  the  arms  of  an  enemy. 
As  the  safety  of  the  last  ranks  depended  on  the 
activity  of  the  first,  their  united  assaults  were 
rendered  alike  furious  and  persevering,  and 
hardly  to  be  resisted  by  any  superiority  of 
numbers.  *'* 

*4  The  attention  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  relative  dispositions 
of  the  ranks,  aecording  to  the  respective  qualities  of  the  men  who 
composed  them,  introduced  certain  rules  in  andent  tactics,  which 
would  be  unnetetsnry  in  the  modem.  To  convert  the  rear  into  the 
front,  a  modem  army  has  only  to  fiice  about,  because  it  is  not  veiy 
material  in  what  order  the  ranks  are  placed.  But  we  leam  from  the 
tactics  of  Arrian,  that  the  Greeks  had  contrived  three  other  ways 
of  attuning  this  pinpose^  in  all  of  which  the  same  front  was  uni- 
formly  presented  to  the  enemy.  —  The  first  was  called  the  Macedo- 
nton.  In  this  evolution  the  file-leader  faced  to  the  rightrabout, 
without  stirring  firom  his  place;  the  other  men  in  the  file  passed  be- 
hind him,  and,  after  a  certain  number  of  paces,  also  faced  abont, 
and  found  themselves  in  their  respective  places.-<-  The  second  was 
called  the  Cretan.  In  this,  the  file-leader  not  only  heed  about,  but 
paced  over  the  depth  of  the  phalanx ;  the  rest  fdllowed  him,  and 
the  whole  found  themselves  in  the  same  place  as  before,  the  ranks 
only  reversed. — The  third  was  called  the  Laeedamonian,  which  was 
precisely  the  opposite  of  the  first.  In  the  Lacedaemonian 'evo- 
lution the  bringer-up,  or  last  man  in  each  file,  whom  the  Greeks 
called  ovfKiy9s,  faced  about,   tbeo  halted.     The  file-leader  hcod 
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The  Persians  (for  under  the  name  of  Persians   CHAP, 
are  comprehended  the  various  nations  which  fol-  y  j^   , 
lowed  the  standard  of  Datis  and  Artaphemes)  and  of  the 
were  not  deficient  in   martial  appearance,  nor    ^"^"""^ 
perhaps  entirely  destitute  of  valour,  being  selected 
with  care  from  the  flower  of  the  Asiatic  provinces. 
But,  compared  with  the  regularity  of  the  Greek 
battalions,  they  may  be  regarded  as  a  promiscu- 
ous crowd,  armed  in  each  division  with  the  pecu- 
liar weapons  of  their  respective  countries,  in- 
capable of  being  harmonised  by  general  move- 
ments, or  united  into  any  uniform  system  of 
military  arrangement     Darts  and  arrows  were 
their  usual  instruments  of  attack ;  and  even  the 
most  completely  armed  trusted  to  some  species 
of  missile  weapon.     They  carried  in  their  left 
hands  light  targets  of  reed  or  osier,  and  their 
bodies  were  sometimes  covered  with  thin  plates 
of  scaly  metal ;  but  they  had  not  any  defensive 
armour  worthy  of  being  compared  with  the  firm 
corslets,  the  brazen  greaves,  the  m^y  bucklers 
of  their  Athenian  opponents.     The  bravest  of 


about,  and  paced  over  twice  the  depth  of  the  phalanx,  the  rest  fol- 
lowing him  I  the  whole  thus  found  themselyes  with  the  same  front 
towards  the  enemy,  the  ranks  only  reversed.  The  difference  be- 
tween these  three  evolutions  consisted  in  this,  that  the  Mace- 
donian, where  the  file-leader  stood  still,  and  the  rest  went  behind 
him,  had  the  appearance  of  a  retreat ;  nnce  the  whole  line  receded 
by  the  depth  of  the  phalanx  from  the  enemy :  in  the  Cretan,  the 
men  preserved  the  same  ground  which  they  had  originally  occu- 
pied ;  but  the  Lacedaemonian  carried  the  whole  line  by  the  depA 
of  the  phalanx,  forward  on  the  enemy.  Among  the  first  militaiy 
changes  introduced  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  historians  mention  his 
adoption  of  the  Lacedaemonian  evolution,  for  changing  the  firont, 
in  prefereace  to  that  formerly  Hied  by  his  own  countrymen. 
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c  H  AJP.  the  Barbarians  fought  on  horseback  ;  but  in  all 
V    "•    .  ages  the  long  Grecian  spear  has  proved   the 
surest  defence  against  the  attack  of  cavalry,  in- 
somuch  that  even  the  Romans,  in  fighting  against 
the  Numidian  horsemen,  preferred  the  strength 
of  the  phalanx  to  the  activity  of  the  legion.   The 
inferiority  of  their  armour,  and  of  their  disci- 
pline, was  not  the  only  defect  of  the  Persians : 
they  wanted  that  ardour  and  emulation,  which, 
in  the  close  and  desperate  engagements  of  an- 
cient times,  were  necessary  to  animate  the  courage 
of  a  soldier.  Their  spirits  Were  broken  under  the 
yoke  of  a  double  servitude,  imposed  by  the  bUnd 
superstition  of  the   Magi,  and   the  capricious 
tyranny  of  Darius;  with  them  their  native  coun- 
try was  an  empty  name;  and  their  minds,  de- 
graded by  the  mean  vices  of  wealth  and  luxury, 
were  insensible  to  the  native  charms,  as  well  as 
the  immortal  .reward  of  manly  virtue. 
Prudent         Miltiades  allowed  not,  however,  his  contempt 
MUtiadl^  of  the  enemify  or  his  confidence  in  his  own  troops, 
to  seduce  him  into  a  fatal  security.     Nothing  on 
his  part  was  neglected ;  and  the  only  obstacle  to 
success  was  fortunately  removed  by  the  disin- 
terested moderation  of  his  colleagues.  The  con- 
tinual dread  of  tyrants  had  taught  the  jealous 
republicans  of  Greece  to  blend,  on  ey^  occa- 
sion, their  civil  with  their  military  institutions. 
Governed  by  this  principle,  the  Athenians,  as  we 
already  had  occasion  to   observe,   elected  ten 
generals,  who  were  invested,  each  in  his  turn, 
with  the  supreme  command.     This  regulation 
was  extremely  unfavourable  to  that  unity  of  de- 
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Sign  which  ought  to  pervade  all  the  connected  chap. 
operations  of  an  army ;  an  inconvenience  which  ^   ^^^i 
struck  the  discerning  mind  of  Aristides,  who  on 
this  occasion  displayed  the  first  openings  of  his 
illustrious   character.      The    day   approaching  Gen«roui 
when  it  belonged  to  him  to  assume  the  successive  ^^S*^ 
command,  he  generously  yielded  his  authorit/^*  ^^^ 
to  the  valour  and  experience  of  Miltiades.    The 
other  generals  followed  this  magnanimous  ex- 
ample, sacrificing  the  dictates  of  private  ambition 
to  the  interest  and  glory  of  their  country ;  and 
the  commander  in  chief  thus  enjoyed  an  oppor* 
tunity  of  exerting,   uncontrouled,   the   utmost 
vigour  of  his  genius. 

Lest  he  should  be  surrounded  by  a  superior  liisposi- 
force,  he  chose  for  his  camp  the  declivity  of  a  S^5i^ 
hill,  distant  about  a  mile  from  tlie  encampment  ^^^^ 
of  the  enemy.   The  intermediate  space  he  caused 
to  be  strewed  in  the  night  with  the  branches  and 
trunks  of  trees,  in  order  to  interrupt  the  motion,' 
and  break  the  order  of  the  Persian  cs^ajry,  which 
in  consequence  of  this  precaution,  seem  to  have 
been  rendered  incapable  of  acting  in  the  engage- 
ment.    In  the  morning  his  troops  were  drawn 
up  in  battle  array,  in  a  long  and  full  line ;  the 
bravest  of  the  Athenians  on  the  right,  on  the 
left  the  warriors  of  Plataea,  and  in  the  middle 
the  slaves  ^^  who  had  been  admitted  on  this  oc- 

»5  Plutarch,  in  Aristid.  torn.  ii.  p.  489. 

*'  There  is  not  any  historian,  indeed,  who  makes  mention  of  this 
arrangement,  although,  by  comparing  the  accounts  of  the  havoc 
made  in  the  centre,  with  the  small  number  of  Athenian  citizens 
who  were  slain,  it  is  evident  that  the  slaves  must  have  been  the 
greatest  sufferers^  in  the  action,  and  therefore  posted  as  is  said  in 
the  text. 
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CHAP,  casion  to  the  honour  of  bearing  arms.  By  weaken- 
,   ^'   ,  ing  his  centre,  the  least  valuable  part,  he  exended 
his  front  equal  to  that  of  the  enemy :  his  rear 
was  defended  by  the  hill  above  mentioned,  which, 
verging  round  to  meet  the  sea,  likewise  covered 
his  right;  his  left  was  flanked  by  a  lake  or 
marsh.     Datis,  although  he  perceived  the  skilful 
disposition  of  the  Greeks,  was  yet  too  confident 
in  the  vast  superiority  of  his  numbers  to  decline 
the  engagement,  especially  as  he  now  enjoyed  an 
opportunity  of  deciding  the  contest  before  the 
enemy's  reinforcements  could  arrive  from  Pelo- 
ponnesus.  When  the  Athenians  saw  their  adver- 
saries  in  motion,  they  ran  down  the  hill  with 
unusual  ardour  to  encounter  them  ;  a  circum- 
stance  which   proceeded,    perhaps  from   their 
eagerness  to  engage,  but  which  must  have  been 
attended  with  the  good  consequence  of  shorten- 
ing  the  time  of  their  exposure  to  the  slings  and 
darts  of  the  Barbarians. 
Defeat  of       The  two  armies  closed  *,  the  battle  was  rather 
^dn  the  fierce  than  obstinate.     The  Persian  sword  and 
battle  of     Scythian  hatchet  penetrated,  or  cut  down,  the 
oiymp.    '  centre  of  the  Athenians ;  but  the  two  wings 
^-  ^-     which  composed  the  main  strength  of  the  Grecian 
army,  broke,  routed,  and  put  to  flight  the  corre- 
sponding divisions  of  the  enemy.     Instead  of 
pursuing  the  vanquished,  they  closed  their  ex- 
tremities, and  attacked  the  Barbarians  who  had 
penetrated  their  centre.     The  Grecian  spear 
overcame  all   opposition  :    the  bravest  of  the 
Persians  perished  in  the  field;  the  remainder 
were  pursued  with  great  slaughter;  and  such 
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was  their  terror  and  surprise,  that  they  sought  fgr  c  H  A  P. 
refuge  not  in  their  camp,  but  in  their  ships,  y^^  , 
The  banished  tyrant  of  Athens  fell  in  the  en- 
gagement:  two  Athenian  generals,  and  about 
two  hundred  citizens,  were  found  among  the 
slain:  the  Persians  left  six  thousand  of  their 
best  troops  on  the  scene  of  action.     Probably  a 
still  greater  number  were  killed  in  the  pursuit. 
The  Greeks  followed  them  to  the  shore  j  but  the 
lightness  of  the  Barbarian  armour  favoured  their 
escape.     Seven  ships  were  taken;  the  rest  sailed  who  sail 
with  a  favourable  gale,  doubled  the .  cape   of 
Sunium ;  and,  after  a  fruitless  attempt  to  sur- 
prise the  harbour  of  Athens,   returned  to  the 
coast  of  Asia.  *^ 

The  loss  and  disgrace  of  the  Persians,  on  tliis  Unexpeet- 
memorable  occasion,  was  compensated  by  only  ment  of 
one  consolation.     They  had  been  defeated  in  '^e^re- 
the  engagement,   compelled  to  abandon  their 
camp,  and  driven  ignominiously  to  their  ships ; 
but  they  carried  with  them  to  Asia  their  Eretrian 
prisoners,  who,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of 
Darius,  were  safely  conducted  to  Susal     These 
unhappy  men  had  every  reason  to  dread  being 
made  the  victims  of  royal  resentment ;  but  when 
they  were  conducted  in  chains  to  the  presence  of 
the  great  King,  their  reception  was  very  differ- 
ent from  what  their  fears  naturally  led  them  to 
expect.     Whether  reflection  suggested  to  Darius 
the  pleasure  which  he  might  derive  in  peace,  and 
the  assistance  which  he  mig^t  receive  in  war, 
from  the  arts  and  arms  of  the  Eretrians,  or  that 

»y  Herodot  l.?i.  c.  lll,«t  seq. 
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a  ray  of  magnanimity  for  once  enlightened  the 
soul  of  a  despot,  he  ordered  the  Greeks  to  be 
immediately  released  from  captivity,  and  soon 
afterwards  assigned  them  for  their  habitation  the 
fertile  district  of  Anderica,  lying  in  the  province 
of  Cissia  in  Susiana,  at  the  distance  of  only  forty 
miles  from  the  capital.  There,  the  colony  re- 
mained in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  preserving  their 
Grecian  language  and  institutions ;  and  after  a  re- 
volution of  six  centuries,  their  descendants  were 
visited  by  ApoUonius  Tyaneus*^  the  celebrated 
Pythagorean  philosopher,  and  were  still  distin- 
guished from  the  surrounding  nations  by  the 
indubitable  marks  of  European  extraction. 
Obftodes  When  any  disaster  befel  the  Persian  arms,  the 
•ecoiTdinl  gT^^t,  and  once  independent,  powers  of  the  em- 
^ion  of  pire  were  ever  ready  to  revolt.  The  necessity 
of  watching  the  first  symptoms  of  those  formid- 
able rebellions  gradually  drew  the  troops  of 
Darius  from  the  coast  of  Lesser  Asia ;  whose  in- 
habitants, delivered  from  the  oppression  of 
foreign  mercenaries,  resumed  their  wonted  spirit 
and  activity ;  and  exce|)t  in  paying,  conjunctly 
with  several  neighbouring  provinces,  an  annual 
contribution  of  about  an  hundred  thousand  pounds^ 
the  Asiatic  Greeks  were  scarcely  subjected  to  any 
proof  of  dependence.  Disputes  concerning  the 
succession  to  the  universal  empire  of  the  East,  the 
revolt  of  I^ypt,  and  the  death  of  Darius,  retarded 
for  ten  years  the  resolution  formed  by  that  prince, 
and  adopted  by  his  son  and  successor  Xerxes, 
of  restoring  the  lustre  of  the   Persian  arms, 

»*  Philostnit.  in  YiU  ApoUon. 
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not  only  by  taking  vengeance  on  the  pertina-  chap. 
cious  obstinacy  of  the  Athenians,  but  by  effect-  .   ^^   » 
ing  the  complete  conquest  of  Europe.  ^*     We 
shall  presently  have  occasion  to  describe  the  im- 
mense preparations  which  were  made  for  this 
purpose  ;  but  it  is  necessary  first  to  examine  the 
transactions  of  the  Greeks,  during  the  important 
interval  between  the  battle  of  Marathon  and  the 
expedition  of  Xerxes ;    and  to  explain  the  prin- 
cipal circumstances  which  enabled  a  country, 
neither  wealthy  nor  populous,  to  resist  the  most 
formidable  invasion  recorded  in  history. 
^  The  joy  excited  among  the  Athenians  by  a  The  sent 
victory,  which  not  only  delivered  them  from  the  ^ha^^^ 
dread  of  their  enemies,  but  raised  them  todistin-  ^^?*^. 
guished  pre-eminence  among   their  rivals  and  inconse- 
allies,   is  evident  from  a  remarkable  incident  ^^^^ 
which  happened  immediately  after  the  battle,  tory. 
As  soon  as  fortune  had  visibly  declared  in  their 
favour,  a  soldier  was  dispatched  from  the  army 
to  convey  the  welcome  news  to  the  capital.    He 
ran  with  incredible  velocity,  and  appeared,  co- 
vered with  dust  and  blood,  in  the  presence  of 
the  senators.     Excess  of  fatigue  conspired  with 
the  transports  of  enthusiasm   to   exhaust  the 
vigour  of  his  frame.     He  had  only  time  to  ex- 
claim in  two  words,  Rejoice  with  the  victors  ^^ 
and  immediately  expired. 

It  is  probable  that  the  same  spirit  which  ani- 
mated  this  nameless  patriot,  was  speedily  diffused 
through  the  whole  community;  and  the  Athenian 

'9  Herodot.  1.  Til.  C.  l.&S*  ^  Xeuptrt,  X^fX'M**'' 
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CHAP,  institutions  were  well  calculated  to  keep  alive 
^^    ,  the  generous  ardour  which  success  had  inspired. 
Part  of  the  spoil  was  gratefully  dedicated  to  the 
gods;    the  remainder  was  appropriated  as  the 
just  reward  of  merit.    The  obsequies  of  the  dead 
were  celebrated  with  solemn  pomp;    and,  ac- 
cording to  an  ancient  and  sacred  custom,  their 
*  fame  was  commemorated  by  annual  returns  of 
festive  magnificence.  ^*     The  honours  bestowed 
on  those  who  had  fallen  in  the  field,  reflected 
additional  lustre  on  their  companions  who  sur- 
vived the  victory.     In  extensive  kingdoms,  the 
praise  of  successful  valour  is  weakened  by  diffu- 
sion ;  and  such  too  is  the  inequality  between  the 
dignity  of  the  general  and  the  meanness  of  the 
soldier,  that  the  latter  can  seldom  hope  to  attain, 
however  well  he  may  deserve,  his  just  proportion  of 
military  fame.  *^   But  the  Grecian  republics  were 
small;    a  perpetual  rivalship   subsisted  among 
them ;   and  when  any  particular  state  eclipsed 
the  glory  of  its  neighbours,  the  superiority  was 
sensibly  felt  by  every  member  of  the  common- 
wealth. 
Honours        That  pre-emiueuce^  which  by  the  battle  of 
^li^r*    Marathon  Athens  acquired  in  Greece,  Miltiades, 
tiades;      by  his  peculiar  merit  in  this  battle,  attained  in 
Athens.     His  valour  and  conduct  were  cele- 
brated by  the  artless  praises  of  the  vulgar,  as 
well  as  by  the  more  elaborate  encomiums  of  the 

*»  Diodor.  Sic.  I.  xi.    Herodot  ubi  supra. 

^'  Plutarch,  in  Cymon.  p.  187.  St  JEschin.  advers.  Ctetipont. 
p.  301.  furnish  us  with  examples  of  the  jealousy  of  the  Greeks,  lest 
the  fkme  due  to  their  troops  in  general  should  be  engrossed  by  the 
commanders. 
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learned.  Before  the  aera  of  this  celebrated  en-  c  H  A  p. 
gagement,  tragedy,  the  unrivalled  distinction  of  ^  j^-  , 
Athenian  literature,  had  been  invented  and 
cultivated  by  the  successful  labours  of  Thespis, 
Phrynicus,  and  -^schylus.  The  last,  who  is 
justly  regarded  as  the  great  improver  of  the 
Grecian  drama,  displayed  in  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon the  same  martial  ardour  which  still  breathes 
in  his  poetry.  We  may  reasonably  imagine,  that 
he  would  employ  the  highest  fliglits  of  his  fancy 
in  extolling  the  glory  of  exploits  in  which  he 
had  himself  borne  so  distinguished  a  part ;  and 
particularly  that  he  would  exert  all  the  powers 
of  his  lofty  genius  in  celebrating  the  hero  and 
patriot,  whose  enthusiasm  had  animated  the 
battle,  and  whose  superior  talents  had  insured 
the  victory.  The  name  of  the  conqueror  at 
Marathon  re-echoed  through  the  spacious 
theatres  of  Athens,  which,  though  they  did  not 
yet  display  that  solid  and  durable  construction 
still  discernible  in  the  ruins  of  ancient  grandeur, 
were  already  built  in  a  fonn  suflSciently  capa- 
cious to  contain  the  largest  proportion  of  the 
citizens.  The  magnificent  encomiums  bestowed 
on  Miltiades  in  the  presence  of  his  assembled 
countrymen,  by  whose  consenting  voice  tliey 
were  repeated  and  approved,  fired  with  emulation 
the  young  candidates  for  fame»  while  they  en- 
abled the  general  to  obtain  that  mark  of  public 
confidence  and  esteem  which  was  the  utmost 
ambition  of  all  the  Grecian  leaders. 

These  leaders,  while  they  remained  within  the  whoiiap- 
territories  of  their  respective  states,  were  entrusted  j^m^nd" 

D  D   2  t*»c  fleet 
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c  H  A  P,  (as  we  already  had  occasion  to  observe)  with  only 
j^  ,  that  moderate  authority  which  suited  the  equal 
condition  of  freedom.  But  when  they  were  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  fleet  in  foreign 
parts,  they  obtained  almost  unlimited  power, 
and  might  acquire  immense  riches.  To  this  ex- 
alted station  Miltiades  was  advanced  by  the  ge- 
neral suffrage  of  his  country  ;  and  having  sailed 
with  a  fleet  of  seventy  galleys,  the  whole  naval 
strength  of  the  republic,  he  det^mined  to  expel 
the  Persian  garrisons  from  the  isles  of  the 
iEga^n ;  to  reduce  the  smaller  communities  to 
the  obedience  of  Athens,  and  to  subject  the  more 
wealthy  and  powerful  to  heavy  contributions. 
The  first  operations  of  the  Athenian  armamen  t 

Ptaros  un-   were  crowned  with  success :  several  islands  were 

tuccctt* 

fuiijr.  subdued,  considerable  sums  of  money  were  col- 
lected. But  the  fleet  arriving  before  Paros,  every 
thing  proved  adverse  to  the  Athenians.  Milti- 
ades, who  had  received  a  personal  injury  from 
Tisagoras,  a  man  of  great  authority  in  that  island, 
yielded  to  the  dictates  of  private  resentment, 
and  confounding  the  innocent  with  the  guilty, 
demanded  from  the  Parians  the  sum  of  an  hun- 
dred talents  (near  twenty  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling). If  the  money  were  not  immediately  paid, 
he  threatened  to  lay  waste  their  territory,  to 
bum  their  city,  and  to  teach  them  by  cruel  ex- 
perience the  stem  rights  of  a  conqueror.  The 
exorbitancy  of  the  demand  rendered  compliance 
with  it  impossible ;  the  Parians  prepared  for 
their  defence,  guided  however  by  the  motives  of 
a  generous  despair,   rather  than  by  any  well- 
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grounded  hope  of  resisting  the  invaders.  For 
twenty-six  days  they  maintained  possession  of  the 
capital  of  the  island,  which  the  Athenians,  after 
ravaging  all  the  adjacent  country,  besieged  by 
sea  and  land.  The  time  now  approached  when 
Paros  must  have  surrendered  to  a  superior  force; 
but  it  was  the  good  fortune  of  the  islanders,  that 
an  extensive  grove,  which  happened' to  be  set  on 
jfire  in  one  of  the  Sporades,  was  believed  by  the 
besiegers  to  indicate  the  approach  of  a  Persian 
fleet.  The  same  opinion  gained  ground  among 
the  Parians,  who  determined,  by  their  utmost 
eflTorts,  to  preserve  the  place,  until  they  should 
be  relieved  by  the  assistance  of  their  protectors. 
Miltiades  had  received  a  dangerous  wound  dur- 
ing  the  siege ;  and  the  weakness  of  his  body 
impairing  the  faculties  of  his  mind,  and  render- 
ing him  too  sensible  to  the  impressions  of  fear, 
he  gave  orders  to  draw  off  his  victorious  troops, 
and  returned  with  the  whole  fleet  to  Athens. 

His  conduct  in  the  present  expedition  ill  cor-  Accuted 
responded  to  his  former  fame  :  and  he  soon  ex-  ^  *""•. 
perienced  the  instability  of  popular  favour.  Tlie 
Athenian  citizens,  and  particularly  the  more  emi- 
nent and  illustrious,  had  universally  their  rivals 
and  enemies.  The  competitions  for  civil  offices, 
or  military  command,  occasioned  eternal  ani- 
mosities among  those  jealous  republicans.  Xan- 
tippus,  a  person  of  great  distinction,  and  father 
of  the  celebrated  Pericles,  who  in  the  succeed- 
ing age  obtained  the  first  rank  in  the  Athenian 
government,  eagerly  seized  an  opportunity  for 
depressing  the  character  of  a  man  which  had  so 
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CHAP,  long  overtopped  that  of  every  competitor.  Mil- 
^  J^  J  tiades  was  accused  of  being  corrupted  by  a  Per- 
sian  bribe  to  raise  the  siege  of  Paros :  the  pre- 
cipitancy with  which  he  abandoned  the  place,  so 
unlike  to  the  general  firmness  of  his  manly  be- 
haviour, gave  a  probable  colour  to  the  accus- 
ation ;  and  the  continual  terror  which,  ever  since 
the  usurpation  of  Pisistratus,  the  Athenians  en- 
tertained of  arbitrary  power,  disposed  them  to 
condemn  upon  very  slight  evidence,  a  man  whose 
abilities  and  renown  seemed  to  endanger  the 
safety  of  the  commonwealth.  The  crime  laid  to 
his  charge  inferred  death,  a  punishment  which 
his  accuser  insisted  ought  to  be  immediately  in- 
His  death,  flicted  on  hijn.  But  his  judges  were  contented 
with  fining  him  tlie  sum  of  fiflty  talents,  (near  ten 
thousand  pounds  sterling,)  which  being  unable 
to  pay,  he  wasthrowii  into  prison,  where  he  soon 
after  died  of  iiis  wounds. 
Honours  But  the  glory  of  Miltiades  survived  him }  and 
on  hiT  ^^^  Athenians,  however  unjust  to  his  person,  were 
memoiy.  hq^  unmindful  of  his  fame.  At  the  distance  of 
half*  a  century,  when  the  battle  of  Marathon  was 
painted  by  order  of  the  state,  they  directed  the 
%ure  of  Miltiades  to  be  placed  in  the  fore-ground, 
animating  the  troops  to  victory  :  a  reward  which, 
during  the  virtuous  simplicity  of  the  ancient  com- 
monwealth, conferred  more  real  honour  than  all 
that  magnificent  profusioaof  crowns  and  statues^, 
which  in  the  later  times  of  the  republic,  were 
rather  extorted  from  general  fear,  than  bestowed 
by  public  admiration. 

*'  i£schin«  p.  30].  &  Polybius  pabura. 
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The  jealousies,  resentments,  dangers,  and  ca-  chap. 
lamities,  which  often  attend  power  and  pre-emi-  y  J^   > 
nence,  have  never  yet  proved  sufficient  to  deter  HU  suc- 
an  ambitious  mind  from  the  pursuit  of  greatness,  c^mand. 
The  rivals  of  Miltiades  were  animated  by  the 
glory  of  his  elevation,  not  depressed  by  the  ex- 
ample of  his  fall.  His  accuser  Xantippus,  though 
he  had  acted  the  principal  part  in  removing  this 
favourite  of  the  people,  was  not  deemed  worthy 
to  succeed  him.     Two  candidates  appeared  for 
the  public  confidence  and  esteem,  who  alter- 
nately outstripped   each  other  in  the  race  of 
ambition,  and  whose  characters  deserve  atten- 
tion even  in  general  history,    as   they  had  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  fortune,  not  of  Athens 
only,  but  of  all  Greece. 

Aristides  and  Themistocles  were  nearly  of  the  Compari- 
Bame  age,  and  equally  noble,  being  bom  in  the  ^des  and 
first  rank  of  citizens,  though  not  of  royal  de-  ^'""^*^ 
scent,  like  Solon  and  Fisistratus,  Isagoras  and 
Clisthenes,  Xantippus  and  Miltiades,  who  had 
hitherto  successively  assumed  the  chi^  adminis- 
tration of  the  Athenian  republic.  Both  had  been 
named  among  the  generals  who  commanded  in 
the  battle  of  Marathon.  The  disinterested  be- 
haviour of  Aristides  on  this  memorable  occasion 
has  already  been  mentioned.  It  afforded  a  pro- 
mise of  his  future  fame.  But  his  dawning  glories 
were  still  eclipsed  by  the  meridian  lustre  of  Mil- 
tiades*  After^Jie  death  of  this  great  man,  Aris- 
tides ought  naturally  to  have  succeeded  to  his 
influence,  being  pre-eminently  distinguished  by 
valour  and  moderation,  the  two  great  virtues  of 
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a  republican.    Formed  in  such  schools  of  moral 
and  political  knowledge  as  then  flourished  in 
Athens,  he  had  learned  to  prefer  glory  to  plea- 
sure ;  the  interest  of  his  country  to  his  own  per- 
sonal glory;   and  the  dictates  of  justice  and 
humanity,  even  to  the  interests  of  his  country. 
His  ambition  was  rather  to  deserve,  than  to  ac- 
quire the  admiration  of  his  fellow-citizens  ;  and 
while  he  enjoyed  the  inward  satisfaction,  he  was 
little  anxious  about  the  external  rewards  of  vir- 
tue.    The  character  of  Themistocles  was  of  a 
more  doubtful  kind.     The  trophy,  which  Mil- 
tiades  had  raised  at  Marathcm,  disturbed  his  rest. 
He  was  inflamed  with  a  desire  to  emulate  the 
glory  of  this  exploit;    and  while  he  enabled 
Athens  to  maintain  a  superiority  in  Greece,  be 
was  ambitious  to  acquire  for  himself  a  superiority 
in  Athens.     His  talents  were  well  adapted  to 
accomplish  both  these  purposes ;  eloquent,  ac* 
tive,  enterprising,  he  liad  strengthened  his  natu- 
ral endowments  by  all  the  force  of  education 
and  habit.     Laws,  government,  revenue,   and 
arms,   every  branch   of  political   and  military 
knowledge,  were  the  great  objects  of  his  study. 
In  the  courts  of  justice  he  successfully  displayed 
his  abilities  in  defence  of  his  private  friends,  or 
in  accusing  the  enemies  of  the  state.     He  was 
forward  to  give  his  opinion  upon  every  matter  of 
public  deliberation  ;  and  his  advice,  founded  in 
wisdom,  and  supported  by  eloquence,  commonly 
prevailed  in  the  assembly.     Yet  with  all  these 
great  qualities,  his  mind  was  less  smit  with  the 
native  charms  of  virtue,  than  captivated  with  her 
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splendid  ornaments.  Glory  was  the  idol  which  chap. 
he  adored.  He  could  injure,  without  remorse,  ,  J^ 
the  general  cause  of  the  confederacy,  in  order 
to  promote  the  grandeur  of  Athens  ^ ;  and  his* 
tbry  still  leaves  it  as  doubtful,  as  did  his  own 
conduct,  whether,  had  an  opportunity  ofiered, 
he  would  not  have  sacrificed  the  happiness  of  his 
country  to  his  private  interest  and  ambitioik 

The  discernment  of  Aristides  perceived  th«  Their  n- 
danger  of  allowing  a  man  of  such  equivocal  merit  ^"'^'P' 
to  be  entrusted  with  the  sole  government  of  the 
republic ;  and  on  this  account,  rather  than  from 
any  motives  of  personal  animosity,  he  opposed 
every  measure  that  might  contribute  to  his  ele- 
vation.    In  this  patriotic  view,  he  frequently 
solicited  the  same  honours  which  were  ambi- 
tiously courted  by  Themistocles,  especially  when 
no  other  candidate  appeared  capable  of  balancing 
the  credit  of  the  latter.    A  rivalship  thus  began, 
and  long  continued  between  them*;  and  the 
whole  people  of  Athens  could  alone  decide  the 
much  contested  pre-eminence.     The  interest  of 
Themistocles  so  far  prevailed  over  the  authority 
of  his  opponent,  that  he  procured  his  own  nomin- 
ation to  the  command  of  the  fleet  j  with  which 
he  effected  the  conquest  of  the  small  islands  hi 
the  iEgaean,  and  thus  completed  the  design  un«- 
dertaken  by  Miltiades.   While  he  acquired  fame 
and  fortune  abroad,  Aristides  increased  his  popu- 
larity at  home.     The  opposition  to  his  power^ 
arising  from  the  splendid  eloquence  and  popular 

^  Plutarch,  [n  Themistode  &  Aristidc: 
**  Plutarch,  ibid.    Herodot  I.  viii.  c,  79. 
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CHAP,  manners  of  his  rival,  was  now  fortunately  re- 
^  j^    ,  moved,  and  he  became  the  chief  leader  of  the 
people.     His  opinion  gave  law  to  the  courts  of 
justice,   or  rather  such  was  the  effect  of  hi» 
equity  and  discernment,  he  alone  became  sove- 
reign umpire  in  Athens.    In  all  important  differ* 
ences  he  was  chosen  arbitrator^  and  the  ordinary 
judges  were  deprived  of  the  dignity  and  advan* 
tages  formerly  resulting  from  their  office.     This 
consequence  of  his  authority,  offending  the  pride 
of  the  Athenian,  magistrates,  was  sufficient  to 
excite  their  resentment,  which,  of  itself,  might 
have  eflfected  the  ruin  of  any  individual. 
Aristides        But  their  views  on  this  occasion  were  power- 
oijmp.      ftdly  prcmioted  by  the  triumphant  return  of 
^A^c'4B     Themistodes  from  hi»  naval  expedition.    The 
admiral  had  acquired  considerable  riches ;  but 
wealth  he  deqnsed,  except  as  an  instrument  of 
ambition.    The  spoils  of  the  conquered  islanders^ 
were  profriselylavishedin  shows,  festivals,  dances, 
and  theatrical  entertainments,  exhibited  for  the 
public  amusement.     His  generous  maimers  and 
flowing  affitbility  were  contrasted  with  the  stem 
dignity  of  his  rival ;  and  the  result  of  the  com* 
parison  added  great  ft^-ce  to  his  insinuation,  thalv 
since  his  ownoiecessaiy  absence  in  the  service  of 
the  republic,  Aristides  had  acquired  a  degree  of 
influence  inconsistent  with  the  constitution,  and» 
by  arrogating  to  himself  an  univ^sal  and  unex- 
ampied  jurisdiction  in  the  state,  had  established 
a  silent  tyranny,  without  pomp  or  guards,  over 
the  minds  of  his  fellow^itizens.   Aristides,  trust- 
ing to  the  innocence  and  integrity  of  his  own 
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heart,  disdained  to  employ  any  unwcNlby  means 
either  for  gaining  the  favour,  or  for  averting  the 
resentment,  of  the  multitude.  The  contest,  there- 
fore,  ended  in  his  banishment  for  ten  years,  by  a 
law  entitled  the  Ostracism,  (from  the  name  of  the 
materials  ^  on  which  the  votes  were  marked,)  by 
which  the  majority  of  the  Athenian  assembly 
might  expel  any  citizen,  however  inoflensive  or 
meritorious  bad  been  his  past  conduct,  who,  by 
his  present  power  and  greatness,  seemed  capable 
of  disturbing  the  equality  of  republican  govern- 
ment.  This  singular  institution,  which  had  been 
established'soon  after  the  Athenians  had  delivered 
themselves  from  the  tjnranny  of  Hippias,  the  son 
of  Pisistratus,  was  evidently  intended  to  prevent 
any  person  in  future  from  attaining  th^  same  un^ 
lawful  ^ttithority.     At  Athens,  even  virtue  was 
proscribed,   when  it  seemed  to  endanger  the 
public  freedom  j  and  only  four  years  after  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  in  which  he  had  displayed 
equal  valour  and  wisdom,  Aristides,  the  judtest 
ami  most  respectable  of  the  Greeks,  became  the 
victim  of  popular  jealousy^'j  an  example  of  crud 
rigour,  which  will  for  ever  brand  the  dplrit  of 
democratical  policy. 

The  banishment  of  Aristides  exposed  the  Athe-  The  great 
nians,  stiU  more  than  formerly,  to  the  danger  ||^red 
which  they  hoped  to  avoid  by  this  severe  mea-  ^j^Jj^^. 
sure.     The  removal  of  such  a  formidable  oppo- 
nent enabled  Themistocles  to  govern  without 
controul.     Army,  navy,  and  revenue,  aU  were 

^  Or^ojcor,  a  shelL  ^  Plutarcli.  &  Herodot.  ibid. 
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CHAP,  submitted  to  his  direction.    It  happened^  indeed, 
,  j^-    ,  most  fortunately  for  the  fame  of  this  great  man, 
as  well  as  for  the  liberty  of  Athens,  that  his  active 
ambition  was  called  to  the  glorious  task  of  sub- 
duing the  enemies  of  his  country.     The  smaller 
islands  in  the  iEga&an  were  ahready  reduced  to 
obedience,  but  the  possession  of  them  was  un- 
certain while  the  fleet  of  JEgina  covered  the  sea, 
and  bid  defiance  to  that  of  the  Athenians.   This 
small  island,  or  rather  this  rock,  inhabited  time 
immemorial  by  merchants  and  pirates,  and  situate 
in  the  Saronic  Gulf,  which  divides  the   terri- 
tories of  Attica  from  the   northern   shores  of 
Pelop(Hinesus,  was  a  formidable  enemy  to  the 
republic ;  the  jealousy  of  commerce  and  naval 
power  embittered  mutual  animosity ;  and  as  the 
inhabitants  of  ^gina,  who  were  governed  by  a 
few  leading  men,,  had  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  the  Persians,  there  was  every  circumstance 
united  which  could  provoke  to  the  utmost  the 
hatred  and  resentment  of  the  Athenians, 
wbo  per-        A  motive  less  powerful  than  the  excess  of  re- 
nwdet  the  publican  antipathy  could  not  probably  have  pre- 
to  aug-      vailed  on  them  to  embrace  the  measure  whfch 
ment  their  ^j^^^  ^^^  adopted  by  the  advice  of  Themistocles. 
There  was  a  considerable  revenue  arising  from 
the  silver  mines  of  mount  Laurium,  which  had 
been  hitherto  employed  in  relieving  the  jMivate 
wants  of  the  citizens,  or  tlisypated  in  their  pubHc 
amusements.    This  annual  income  Themistocles 
persuaded  them  to  destine  to  the  useful  purpose 
of  building  ships  of  war,  by  which  they  might 
seize  or  destroy  the  fleet  of  iEgina.     The  pro- 
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posal  was  approved ;  an  hundred  gallies  were  chap. 
equipped  ;   the   naval  strength  of  iEgina  was  ,  ^^   , 
broken,  and  success  animated  the  Athenians  to  They  de- 
aspire  at  obtaining  the  unrivalled  empire  of  the  ^^l{ 
sea.  Corcyra  formed  the  only  remaining  obstacle  -®jp"* 
to  their  ambition.    This  island,  which,  under  the  cyra.j 
name  of  Phoeacia,  is  celebrated  by  Homer  for  its 
amazing  riches  and  fertility,  had  been  still  farther 
improved  by  a  colony  of  Corinthians.  It  extends 
about  fifty  miles  along  the  western  shores  of  Epi- 
rus,  and  the  natural  abundance  of  its  productions, 
the  convenience  of  its  harbours,  and  the  adven- 
turous spirit  of  its  new  inhabitants,  gave  them  an 
undisputed  advantage  over  their  neighbours,  in 
navigation  and  commerce.     They  became,  sue- 
cessively  the  rivals,  the  enemies,  and  the  superiors 
of  Corinth,  their  mother-country  j  and  their  suc- 
cessful cruisers  infested  the  coasts,  and  disturbed 
the  communication  of  the  islands  and  continent 
of  Greece.     It  belonged*  to  Athens,  who  had  so 
lately  punished  the  perfidy  of  j^gina,  to  chastise 
the  insolence  of  the  Corcyreans.     The  naval 
depredations  of  these  islanders  made  them  be 
regarded  as  common  enemies;  and  Themisto- 
cles  *,  when,  by  seizing  part  of  their  fleet,  he 
broke  the  sinews  of  their  power,  not  only  grati- 
fied the  ambition  of  his  republic,  but  performed  a 
signal  service  to  the  whole  Grecian  confederacy. 

Victorious  by  sea  and  land,  against  Greeks  strength 
and  Barbarians,  Athens  might  now  seem  entitled  *?^.*P' 

>'     1       /.     .         />        1      .  •  T  of  Athc 

to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  a  glorious  secunty.    It  was 

'^  '  ••  4*lutarch.  j^  Themist.    Thucydid.  lib.  i.      Corn.  .Nepoi^    in 
Tfaemist.' 
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CHAP,  generally  believed  in  Greece,  that  the  late  dis- 
V  J^    .  aster  of  the  Persians  would  deter  them  from  in- 
vading, a  second  time,  the  coasts  of  Europe.  But 
Themistocles,  who,  in  tlie  words  of  a  most  ac- 
complished historian  ^,  was  no  less  sagacious  in 
foreseeing  the  future,  than  skilful  in  managing 
the  present,  regarded  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
not  as  the  end  of  the  war,  but  as  the  prelude  to 
new  and  more  glorious  combats.    He  continually 
exhorted  liis  fellow-citizens  to  keep  themselves 
in  readiness  for  action ;  above  all,  to  increase, 
with  unremitting  assiduity,  the  strength  of  tjieir 
Aeet:  and,  in  consequence  of  this  judicious  ad- 
vice, the  Athenians  were  enabled  to  oppose  the 
immense  armaments  of  Xerxes,   of  which  the 
most  formidable  tidings  soon  arrived  from  every 
quarter,  with  two  hundred  gallies  of  a  superior 
size  and  construction  to  any  hitherto  known  in 
Greece.  ^ 
State  of         This  fleet  proved  the  safety  of  Greece,  and 
r^uW^M    P^'^vented  a  country  from  which  the  knowledge 
immedi-     of  laws,  learning,  and  civility"  was  destined  to 
cedmg'thc  ^^^  ^^cr  Europc,  from  becoming  a  pro\ince  of 
invasion  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  being  confounded  with 
the  mass  of  barbarous  nations.    While  the  Athe- 
nians  were  led,  by  the  circumstances  which  we 
have  endeavoured  to  explain,  to  prepare  this  use- 
ful engine  of  defence,  the  other  Grecian  states 
afford,    in  their  unimportant  transactions,  few 
materials  for  history.  ^^     The  Spartans  had  long 

*9  Thucydideg,  ibid.  ^  Plato,  I,  iii.  de  Leg. 

'•  Herodot.  I.  yii.    Diodor.  I.  xi. 
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preseiTcd  an  unrivalled  ascendimt  in  Pelopon-  chap. 
nesus ;  and  their  pre-eminence  was  still  farther  ^  ^^j 
confirmed  by  the  unequal  and  unfortunate  oppo- 
sition of  the  Argives.  Many  bloody  and  desperate 
engagements  had  been  fought  between  these  war- 
like  and  high-spirited  rivals :  but,  before  the 
Persian  invasion,  the  strength  of  Argos  was  mucli 
exhausted  by  repeated  defeats,  particularly  by 
the  destructive  battle  of  Thyraea,  in  which  she 
lost  six  thousand  of  her  bravest  citizens*  The 
Spartans  also  carried  on  occasional  hostilities 
against  the  Corinthians  and  Achseans,  the  inha- 
bitants of  Elis  and  Arcadia ;  and  these  several 
republics  frequently  decided  their  pretensions  in 
the  field ;  but  neither  their  contests  with  each 
other,  nor  their  wars  with  Sparta,  were  attended 
with  any  considerable  or  permanent  effects. 
Their  perpetual  hostilities  with  foreign  states 
ought  to  have  given  internal  quiet  to  the  Spar- 
tans ;  yet  the  jealousy  of  power,  or  the  opposi- 
tion of  character,  occasioned  incurable  dissension 
between  the  two  first  magistrates  of  the  republic, 
Cleomenes  and  Demaratus.  By  the  intrigues  of 
the  former,  his  rival  was  unjustly  deposed  from 
the  royal  dignity.  Leotychides,  his  kinsman  and 
successor  in  the  throne,  insulted  his  misfortunes ; 
and  Demaratus,  unable  to  endure  contempt  in  a 
country  where  he  had  enjoyed  a  crown,  sought 
for  that  protection  which  was  denied  him  in 
Greece,  from  the  power  and  resentment  of  Per- 
sia. Cleomenes  soon  afterwards  died  by  his  own 
hand,  after  vainly  struggling  against  the  stings 
of  remorse,  which   persecuted  his  ungenerous 
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treatment  of  a  worthy  colleague.  ^  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  heroic  Leonidas,  whos^  death  (as 
shall  be  related),  at  Thermopylae,  was  still  more 
Ulu8trk)us  and  hs^py  than  that  of  Cleomenes  was 
wretched  and  infamous.  During  the  domestic 
disturbances  of  Sparta,  the  other  states  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus  enjoyed  a  relaxation  from  the  toils  of 
war.  The  Arcadians  and  Argives  tended  their 
flocks,  and  cultivated  their  soil.  Elis  was  con- 
tented with  the  superintendence  of  the  Olympic 
games ;  the  Corinthians  incr^iscd  and  abused 
the  wealth  which  they  had  already  acquired  by 
their  fortunate  situation  between  two  seas,  and 
by  long  continuing  the  centre  of  the  internal 
commerce  of  Greece.  Of  the  republics  beyond 
the  isthmus,  the  PKooians  wished  to  enjoy,  in 
ti-anquillity,  the  splendour  and  riches  which 
their  whole  territory  derived  from  the  celebrated 
temple  of  Delphi  They  were  frequently  dis- 
turbed,  however,  by  invasions  from  Thessaly  j 
the  inhabitants  of  which,  though  numerous  and 
warlike,  yet  being  situate  at  the  extremity  of 
Greece,  still  continued,  like  the  Etolians,  bar- 
barous and  uncultivated.  ^  The  Thebans  main- 
tained and  extended  their  usurpations  over  the 
smaller  cities  of  Boeptia,  and  rejoiced  that  the 
ambition  of  the  Athenians,  directed  to  the 
command  of  the  sea,  and  the  conquest  of  dis- 
tant islands,  prevented  that  aspiring  people  from 
giving  the  same  minute  attention  as  usual  to  the 
Of  the  itfiairs  of  the  continent.  The  other  republics  were 
colonic.'   inconsiderable,  and  commonly  followed  the  for- 

*•  Hcrodot.  V.  75.  ^  Thucydid.  I,  i. 
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tunes  of  their  more  powerful  neighbours.  The  chap. 
Asiatic  colonies  were  reduced  under  the  Persian  l  ^^' 
yoke }  the  Greek  establishments  in  Thrace  and 
Macedon  paid  tribute  to  Xerxes  j  but  the  African 
Greeks  bravely  maintained  their  independence'; 
and  the  flourishing  settlements  in  Italy  and  Sicily 
were  now  acting  a  part  which  will  b6  explained 
hereafter,  and  which  rivalled,  perhaps  surpassed, 
the  glory  of  Athens  and  Sparta  in  the  Persian 


war. " 


pre- 


Mean while  the  reduction  of  revolted  provinces  The  pn 
had  given  employment  and  lustre  to  the  Persian  of^rxes 
arms.     Nine  years  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  for  >nvad- 
and  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  Xerxes  found  Greece, 
himself  uncontrouled  master  of  the  East,  and  in  ^^J^^ 
possession  of  such  a  fleet  and  army  as  flattered  A.  c.  48i. 
him  with  the  hopes  of  universal  empire.     The 
three  last  years  of  Darius  were  spent  in  prepar- 
ing for  the.Grrecian  expedition.     Xerxes,  who 
succeeded  to  his  sceptre  and  to  his  revenge,  dedi- 
cated four  years  more  to  the  same  hostile  pur- 
pose.    Amidst  his  various  wars  and  pleasures,  he 
took  care  that  the  artisans  of  Egypt  and-Phoeni- 
cia,  as  well  as  of  all  the  maritime  provinces  of 
Lower  Asia,  should  labour  with  unremitting  dili- 
gence in  fitting  out  an  armament  adequate  to  the 
extent  of  his  ambition.    Twelve  hundred  ships 
of  war,    and  three  thousand  ships  of  burden, 
were  at  length  ready  to  receive  his  commands. 
The  former  were  of  a  larger  size  and  firmer  con-^ 

s«  Dlodor.  1.  xi.  c.  xvi.  A  xtii. 
VOL.  I.  £  £ 
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struction  than  any  hitherto  seen  in  the  ancient 
world :  they  carried  on  board  at  a  medium  two 
hundred  seamen,  and  thirty  Persians  who  served 
as  marines.  The  ships  of  burthen  contained  in 
general  eighty  men,  fewer  being  found  incapable 
of  rowing  them.  The  whole  amounted  to  foiu: 
thousand  two  hundred  ships,  and  above  five  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  who  were  ordered  to  ren- 
dezvous in  the  most  secure  roads  and  harbours 
of  Ionia.  We  are  not  exactly  informed  of  the 
number  of  the  land  forces,  which  were  assembled 
at  Susa.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  they  were 
extremely  numerous,  and  it  is  probable  that  tbey 
would  continually  increase  on  the  march  from 
Susa  to  Sardes,  by  the  confluence  of  many  tribu- 
tary nations  to  the  imperial  standard  of  Xerxes. 
TTbormag-  When  the  army  had  attained  its  perfect  com- 
plement, we  are  told  that  it  consisted  of  seven- 
teen hundred  thousand  infantry,  and  four  hun- 
dred thousand  cavalry;  which,  joined  to  the  fleet 
above  mentioned,  made  the  whole  forces  amount 
to  nearly  two  millions  of  fighting  men.  An 
immense  crowd  of  women  and  eunuchs  followed 
the  camp  of  an  efieminate  pec^le.  These  instru- 
ments  of  ple^^ure  and  luxury,  together  with  the 
slaves  necessary  in  transporting  the  baggage  and 
provisions,  equalled,  perhaps  exceeded**,  the. 
number  of  the  soldiers  j  so  that,  according  to  the 

3s  A  military  friend  has  (ayoured  me  vith  the  actual  return  gi 
an  army  serving  under  British  officers  in  the  East ; 

Officers  and  troops,       •       -       6,727 
Servants  9iulibUowen,    -       -    tV?^ 


nitude. 
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universal  testimony  of  ancient  historians,  the  chap. 
army  of  Xerxes  should  appear  the  greatest  that  ,  ^'  ' 
was  ever  collected.  ^  .^^ 

But  many  circumstances  serve  to  prove  that  its 
strength  by  no  means  corresponded  to  its  mag-* 
nitude.  The  various  nations  which  composed 
it,  were  not  divided  into  regular  bodies,  properly 
disciplined  and  officered.  Their  muster-roll  was 
taken  in  a  manner  that  is  remarkable  for  its  sim- 
plicity. Ten  thousand  men  were  separated  from 
the  rest,  formed  into  a  compact  body,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  pallisade.  The  whole  army  passed 
successively  into  this  inclosure,  and  were  thus 
numbered  like  cattle,  without  the  formality  of 
placing  them  in  ranks,  or  of  caUing  their  names. 

Xerxes,  having  wintered  at  Sardes,  sent  am-  Xerx« 
bassadors  early  in  the  spring  to  demand  earth  ^^i^^ 
and  water,  as  a  mark  of  submission,  from  the  pont. 
several  Grecian    republics.      With    regard  to  ixlv,j', 
Athens  and  Sparta,  he  thought  it  unnecessary  to  ^  ^-  ^^• 
observe  this  ceremony,  as  they  had  treated  with 
the  most  inhuman  cruelty,  and  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  their  own  laws  of  war,  the  messengers 
intrusted  with  a  similar  commission  by  his  father 

*B  Herodot.  1.  vii.  c.  cxxxiz.  et  seq.  enters  into  a  circumstBndal 
detml  of  the  Persian  forces.  His  account  is  confirmed,  with  less 
difference  than  usual  in  such  cases,  by  Lysias,  Orat.  Funeb.  Isocrat. 
Panegyr.  Diodor.  1.  xi.  p.  244.  Herodotus  repeatedly  expresses 
his  astonishment  at  the  immensity  of  the  Bart)arian  hosts.  He 
appears  fully  sensible  of  the  difficulties  with  which  they  had  to 
struggle,  in  order  to  procure  provisions.  His  account  of  the 
Grredan  fleet  and  army  is  acknowledged  to  be  faithful  tod  exact  in 
the  highest  degree ;  circumstances  which  strongly  confirm  the  cre- 
dibility of  his  evidence. 
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Darius.  The  slow  march  of  his  immense  anny, 
and,  still  more»  its  tedions  transportation  across 
the  seas  which  separate  Europe  from  Asia,  ill 
suited  the  rapid  violence  of  his  revenge*  Xerxes 
therefore  ordered  a  bridge  of  boats  to  be  raised 
on  the  Hellespont,  which,  in  the  narrowest  part, 
is  only  seven  stadia,  or  seven-eighths  of  a  mile  in 
breadth.  Here  the  bridge  was  formed  with  great 
labour ;  but  whether  owing  to  the  awkwardness 
of  its  construction,  or  to  the  violence  of  a  suc- 
ceeding tempest,  it  was  no  sooner  built  than  de- 
stroyed* The  Great  King  ordered  the  directors 
of  ^e  work  to  be  beheaded ;  and,  proud  of  his 
tyrannic  power  over  feeble  man,  displayed  an 
impotent  rage  against  the  elements*  In  all  the 
madness  of  despotism  be  commanded  the  Hel- 
lespont to  be  punished  with  three  hundred 
stripes,  and  a  pair  of  fetters  to  be  dn^ped  into 
the  sea,  adding  these  frantic  and  ridiculous  ex- 
pressions :  <«  It  is  thus,  thou  salt  and  bitter  water, 
that  thy  master  punishes  thy  unprovoked  injury, 
and  he  is  determined  to  pass  thy  treacherous 
streams  notwithstanding  all  the  insol^ce  of  thy 
malice."*^  After  this  absurd  ceremony,  a  new 
bridge  was  made  of  a  double  range  of  vessels, 
fixed  by  strong  anchors  on  both  sides,  and  joined 
together  by  cables  of  hemp  and  reed,  fastened 
to  immense  beams  driven  into  the  opposite 
shores.  The  decks  of  the  vessels,  which  exceeded 
six  hundred  in  number,  were  strewed  with  trunks 
of  trees  and  earth,  and  their  sur£u:e  was  stiU  fai:* 

s7Herodot.  \n,95. 
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ther  smoothed  by  a  covering  of  planks.  Tbe  chap. 
sides  were  then  railed  with  wicfcer-work,  to  pre-  .  J^  . 
vent  the  fear  and  impatience  of  the  horses ;  and 
upon  this  singular  edifice  the  main  strength  of 
the  aimy  passed  in  seven  days  and  nights,  from 
the  Asiatic  city  of  Abydoa  to  *at  of  Sestos  in 
Europe. «® 

But  before  this  general  transportation,  a  con-  Cuts  a 
siderable  division  of  the  forces  had  been  already  through 
sent  to  the  coast  of  Macedonia  in  order  to  dig  ^l^^' 
across  the  isthmus  which  joins  to  that  coast  the  Sana. 
high  promontory  of  Athos..    Tlie  disaster  which 
befel  the  fleet  commanded  by  Mardonius,   in 
doubling  the  cape  of  this  celebrated  peninsula, 
was  still  present  to  the  mind  of  Xerxes.     The 
neck  of  land,  only  a  mile  and  a  half  in  breadth, 
was  adorned  by  the  Grecian  city  of  Sana ;  and 
the  promontory  being  rich  and  fertile,  was  well 
inhabited  by  both  Greeks  and  Barbarians^     The 
cutting  of  this  narrow  isthmus,  hy  a  canal  of  suf- 
ficient width  to  allow  two  galleys  to  sail  abreast,, 
was  a  matter  not  beyond  the  power  o£a  potentate 
who  commanded  the  labour  of  so  many  myriads*;, 

s*Herodot.  Kvii.  c.lvi^ 

»  Herodot.  1.  viL  c.  xxi.  ct  seq.  &  Diodor.  I.  xi.  c  u.    It  is  dif- 
ficull  to  say,  whether  we  ought  most  to  condemn  the  swelling  ex- 
aggeration with  which  Lysias,  loocrates,  and  other  writers,  speak  of 
these  operations  ot  Xerzes,^  which  they  cidl  *  narigatiog  the  latt* 
and  walking  the  sea,**  or  the  impudent  incredulity  of  Juvenal  t 
— ^^—  creditur  olim 
Velificatus  Athos,  et  qnidqaid  Gneda  mendax 
Audct  in  historia,  constratum  classibus  iisdem 
Suppositumque  rotb  solidom  mare.- 
Nothing  b  better  fitted  to  perpetuate  error  than  the  smart  sentence 
of  a  satirist  A  line  of  the  same  Juvenal  ha4bnm<i«d  Cicero  as  a  bad 
E  E  3 
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CHAP,  but  it  is  observed  by  Herodotus,  to  have  been  a 
^  ^^-  ,  work  of  more  ostentation  than  utility,  as  the  ves- 
sels might,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  age, 
have  been  conveyed  over  land  with  greater  expe- 
dition, and  with  less  trouble  and  expence.  The 
eastern  workmen  were  in  general  so  extremely 
unacquainted  with  operations  of  this  kind,  that 
they  made  the  opening  at  the  surface  no  larger 
than  that  necessary  at  the  bottom  of  the  channeL 
In  order  to  excite  their  diligence  by  national 
emulation,  a  particular  portion  of  the  ground  was 
assigned  to  each  distinction  of  people  engaged 
in  this  undertaking.  The  Phoenicians  alone,  by 
giving  a  proper  width  at  the  top,  avoided  the 
inconvenience  of  submitting'  to  a  double  labour. 
In  performing  this,  and  every  other  task,  the 
soldiers  of  Xerxes  were  kept  to  their  work  by 
stripes  and  blows ;  a  circumstance  which  gives 
us  as  mean  an  opmion  of  their  spirit  and  activity, 
as  all  that  has  been  already  related  gives  us  of 
their  skill  and  discipline. 
Xerxw  The  Persian  forces  were  now  safely  conducted 

folS^w  into  Europe ;  and  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  easy 
Doriscus. .  navigation  of  their  fleet  along    the  coasts  of 
Thrace,  Macedon,  and  Thessaly,  to  the  centre  of 


poet,  though  that  universal  literary  genius  left  admirable  verses  be- 
hind him,  which  have  been  transmitted  to  modem  times.  The  dig. 
ging  of  the  canal  of  Athos  is  supported  by  the  uniform  testimoDT 
of  all  antiquity,  and  might  be  credited  on  the  single  evidence  of 
Thucydides  (1.  iv.  c.  cix.),  the  most  faithful,  accurate,  and  impartial 
of  all  historians,  ancient  or  modem ;  and  who  himself  lived  long  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Athos,  where  he  had  an  estate,  and  was 
director  of  the  Athenian  mines  in  Thrace;  as  wi^  appear  here- 
after. 
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the  Grecian  states,  was  removed  by  the  dividing  CHAP 
of  mount  Athos.  Through  the  feilile  plains  of  .  ^_' 
Lesser  Asia,  the  whole  army  had  kept  in  a  body ; 
but  the  diflSculty  of  suppUes  oWiged  them  to 
separate  into  three  divisions  in  their  march 
through  the  less  cultivated  countries  of  Europe. 
Before  this  separation  took  place,  the  whole  flfeet 
an4  army  were  reviewed  by  Xerxes,  near  Doris- 
OTS,  a  city  of  Thrace,  at  the  moutli  of  the  river 
Hebrus.  Such  an  immense  collection  of  men 
assembled  in  arms,  and  attended  with  every  cir- 
cumstance of  martial  magnificence,  gave  an  op- 
portunity for  seeing,  or  at  least  for  supposing, 
many  affecting  scenes.  The  ambition  of  the 
Great  King  had  torn  him  from  his  palace  of  Susa, 
but  it  could  not  tear  him  from  the  objects  of  his 
affection,  and  the  ministers  of  his  pleasure.  He 
was  followed  by  his  women,  and  by  his  flatter- 
ers **;  and  all  the  effeminate  pride  of  a  court  was 
blended  with  the  pomp  of  war.  While  the  great 
body  of  the  army  lay  every  night  in  the  open  air, 
Xerxes  and  his  attendants  were  provided  with 
magnificent  tents.  The  splendour  of  his  cRaribts,  Hisspien- 
the  mettle  of  his  horses,  which  far  excelled  the  ^^"'*' 
swiftest  racers  in  Thessaly,  the  unexampled  num- 
ber  of  his  troops,  and,  above  all,  the  bravery  of 
the  immortal  band,  a  body  of  ten  thousand  Per* 
sian  cavalry,  so  named  because  their  niunber  was 
constantly  maintained  from  the  flower  of  the 
whole  army,  seemed  sufficient  to  the  admiring 
crowd,  to  raise  the  glory  of  their  sovereign  above 

«^  Plato  de  Leffbm,  1.  iii.  p.  53S 
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the  condition  of  hunutnity;    esf>ecialiy  since^ 
among  so  many  thousands  of  men  9S  passed  in 
review,  none  could  be  compared  to  Xerxes  in 
strength,  in  beauty,  or  in  stature.  **  \ 
and  mi-  But  amidst  this  splendour  of  external  great> 

**^*  ness,  Xerxes  felt  himself  unh24)py.  Havings 
ascended  an  eminence  to  view  his  camp  and  fleet, 
his  pride  was  humbled  with  the  reflection,  that 
no  one  of  all  the  innumerable  host  could  be  ex- 
pected to  survive  an  hundred  years.  The 
haughty  monarch  of  Asia  was  melted  into  tears. 
The  conversation  of  his  kinsman  and  counsellor, 
Artabanus,  was  ill  calculated  to  console  his  me- 
lancholy. That  respectable  old  man,  whose  wis- 
dom had  often  moderated  the  youthful  impetu- 
osity of  Xerxes,  and  who  had  been  as  assiduous 
to  prevent,  as  Mardonius  had  been  to  promote, 
the  Grecian  war,  took  notice  that  the  misery  of 
human  life  was  an  object  far  more  lamentable 
than  its  shortness.  *<  In  the  narrow  space  allot- 
ted them,  has  not  every  one  of  these  in  our  pre- 
sence, and  indeed  the  whole  human  race,  often 
wished  rather  to  die  than  to  live  ?  The  tumult 
of  passions  disturbs  the  best  of  our  days ;  diseases 
and  weakness  accompany  old  age ;  and  death, 
so  vainly  dreaded,  is  the  sure  and  hospitable 
refuge  of  wretched  mortals.** 
^®  ^'**  Xerxes  was  not  of  a  disposition  steadily  to 
Demara-  cpntemplate  the  dictates  of  experience  and  the 
^^td  maxims  of  philosophy.  He  endeavoured  to  di- 
F"«  of     vert  those  gloomy  reflections  which  he  could  not 

«^  Herodot  Lvii.  c.cbuiv. 
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remove,  by  amusing  his  fiincy  with  horse-races,  chap. 
fiiock  battles,  and  other  favourite  entertainments.  ,  ^'  * 
In  the  intervals  of  these  diversions,  he  sometimes 
conversed  with  Demaratus,  the  banished  king  of 
Sparta,  who,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  had 
sought  refuge  in  the  Persian  court,  from  the  per* 
secution  of  his  coimtrymen.  A  memorable  in- 
terview between  them  is  related  by  Herodotus. 
The  Persian,  displaying  ostentatiously  the  mag- 
nitude of  his  power,  asked  the  royal  fugitive^ 
Whether  he  suspected  the  Greeks  would  yet  ven- 
ture to  take  the  field,  in  order  to  oppose  the 
progress  of  his  arms  ?  Demaratus  replied,  that 
if  he  might  speak  without  giving  offence,  he  was 
of  opinion  that  the  Persians  would  meet  with  a 
very  vigorous  resistance.  "  Greece  had  been 
trained  in  the  severe,  but  useful  school  of  neces- 
sity ;  povwty  was  her  nurse  and  her  mother  j 
she  had  acquired  patience  and  valour,  by  the 
early  application  of  discipline  ;  and  she  was  ha* 
bituated  to  the  practice  of  virtue  by  the  watchful 
attention  of  the  law.  All  the  Greeks  were  war- 
like, but  the  Spartans  were  peculiarly  brave. 
It  was  unnecessary  to  ask  their  number ;  for  if 
they  exceeded  not  a  thousand  men,  they  would 
defend  their  country  and  their  freedom  against 
the  assembled  myriads  of  Asia."  ^ 

Xerxes  was  rather  amused  than  instructed  by  Receive* 
this  discourse.     His  hopes  of  success  seemed  ^iLio^of 
built  on  too  solid  principles  to  be  shaken  by  manyGre- 
the  opinion  of  a  prejudiced  Greek.    Every  day  mHJ^iu^.' 

**  Her odot.  1.  m  c  ciL  et  leq. 
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CHAP,  messengers  arrived  with  the  submission  of  new 
V  1  '  .  nations.  The  inhabitants  of  the  rocky  country 
of  Doris,  many  tribes  of  Thessaly,  the  moun- 
taineers of  Pindus,  Ossa,  Pelion,  and  Olympus, 
which,  like  a  lofty  rampart,  surround  that  coun- 
try, offered  the  usual  present  of  earth  and  water, 
as  the  symbol  of  surrendering  their  territories  to 
a  power  which  it  seemed  vain  to  resist.  These 
districts  formed  only  the  northern  frontier  of 
Greece.  But  what  gave  peculiar  pleasure  to 
Xerxes,  the  Thebans,  who  inhabited  the  central 
parts,  and  all  the  cities  of  Boeotia,  except  Thes- 
piae  and  Plata^a,  privately  sent  ambassadors  to 
testify  their  good-will  to  his  cause,  and  to  re- 
quest the  honour  of  his  friendship. 
Mewures  Meanwhile  those  Grecians,  who,  unmoved  by 
Athenians  t^^  terrors  of  uivfision,  obeyed  the  voice  of  liberty 
confedel^  and  their  country,  had  sent  deputies  to  the  isth- 
rates.  mus  of  Corinth,  to  deliberate  about  the  common 
interest.  They  consisted  of  representatives  from 
the  several  states  of  Peloponnesus,  and  from  the 
most  considerable  republics  beyond  that  penin- 
sula. By  common  consent,  they  suspended  their 
domestic  animosities,  recalled  their  fugitives, 
consulted  their  oracles,  and  dispatched  ambassa- 
dors, in  the  name  of  united  Greece,  to  demand 
assistance  from  the  islands  of  Crete,  Cyprus,  and 
Corcyra,  as  well  as  from  the  Grecian  colonies  on 
the  coasts  of  Italy  and  Sicily.  All  their  measures 
were  carried  on  with  great  appearance  of  unani- 
mity and  concord.  Even  the  Thebans,  careful 
to  conceal  their  treachery,  had  sent  representa- 
tives to  the  common  council-  The  general  danger 
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seemed  to  unite  and  harmonize  the  most  dis-  chap. 
cordant  members  ;  and  although  unceasing  dis-  ^  J^_^^  , 
sensions  between  rival  states,  frequently  wak- 
ened the  authority  of  the  Amphictyonic  confe/ 
deracy,  it  appeared  on  the  present,  as  on  many 
future  occasions,  that  the  Greeks  acknowledged 
the  obligation  of  a  tacit  alliance  to  defend  each 
other  against  domestic  tyrants  and  foreign  bar- 
barians. 

Before  they  had  an  opportunity  of  learning  the  The  Thes- 
will  of  the  gods,  or  of  discovering  the  intentions  cravetheir 
of  their  distant  allies,  ambassadors  arrived  from  wn^tance. 
those  communities  of  Thessaly  which  still  ad- 
hered to  the  interest  of  Greece,  praying  a  speedy 
and  effectual   assistance   towards  guarding  the 
narrow  passes  which  lead  into  their  country. 
There  is  a  valley  near  the  coast  of  the  iEgaean,  The  valley 
between  the  lofty  mountains  of  Ossa  and  Olym-  ^^Tcmp6 
pus,  which  afforded  the  most  convenient  passage 
from  Macedon  into  Thessaly.  This  singular  spot, 
commonly  called  the  valley  of  Temp6,  is  about 
five    miles    in   length,    and,  where  narrowest, 
scarcely  an  hundred  paces  in  breadth ;  but  is 
adorned  by  the  hand  of  nature  with  every  object 
that  can  gratify  the  senses  or  delight  the  fancy. 
The  gently  flowingPeneus^  intersects  the  middle 
of  the  plain.     Its  waters  are  increased  by  per- 

43  I  know  not  why  Ovkl  says, 
Peneus  ab  imo 
Efiusus  Pindo  jpumomTolVitur  trndit. 

Metam.  1.  i.  ver.  575. 
JElian  (from  whom  the  description  in  the  text  is  taken)  says, 
that  the  Peneus  flows,  * 

Auofv  tKam,  smooth  at  oiL 
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ennial  cascades  from  the  green  mountains,  and 
thus  rendered  of  sufficient  depths  for  vessels  of 
considerable  burden.      The    rocks    are  every 
where  planted  with  vines  and  olives,   and  the 
banks  of  the  river,  and  even  the  river  itself,  are 
overshadowed  with  lofty  forest  trees,  which  de- 
fend those  who  sail  upon  it  from  the  sun's  meri- 
dian   ardour.      The  innumerable    grottos   and 
arbours  carelessly  scattered  over  this  delightfiil 
scene,   and  watered   by  fountains   of  peculiar 
freshness  and  salubrity,   invite  the -weary  tra- 
veller to  repose  ;  while  the  musical  warbling  of 
birds  conspires  with  the   sweet   fragrance   of 
iSowers  to  soothe  his  senses,  and  to  heighten  the 
pleasure  which  the  eye  and  fancy  derive  from 
viewing  the  charming  variety  of  this  enchanting 
landscape ;  from  examining  the  hB:ppy  intermix- 
ture of  hill  and  dale,  wood  and  water ;  and  from 
contemplating  the  diversified  beauty  and  majes^ 
tic  grandeur  of  Nature,  under  her  most  blooming^ 
and  beneficent  aspects. 
isoccupied      This  delicious  valley,  which  an  ancient  writer, 
Greeks;     ^Y  ^  ^^^^  figure  of  spcech,  calls  **  a  festival  for 
the  eyes,"  and  which  the  bounty  of  the  gods  had 
formed  for  happy  scenes  of  love,  innocence,  and 
tranquillity,  the  destructive  ambition  of  man  was^^ 
ready  to  convert  into  a  field  of  bloodshed  and 
horror.    It  was  natural  for  the  Thessalians  to  ex» 
pect  that  the  troops  of  Xerxes  would  pass  by  this^ 
inlet  into  their  territories ;  and  hither  their  am- 
bassadors entreated  the  allied  Greeks  to  send  an 
army.  The  proposal  seemed  just  and  useful ;  ships, 
were  prepared  at  the  isthmus ;  and  a  body  of 
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ten  thousand  men  were  embarked  under  the  chap. 
commimd  of  Themistocles,  with  orders  to  sail  y  J^*^ , 
through  the  narrow  Euripus,  to  land  in  the  har-^ 
hours  of  Tempe,  and  remain  there  in  order  to 
guard  that  important  pass. 

They  had  not  continued  in  those  parts  many  but  soon 
days,  when  a  messenger  arrived  from  Alexander,  ^°**®"" 
son  of  Amyntas,  tributary  prince  of  Macedonia, 
advising  them  to  depart  fi*om  that  post,  unless 
they  meant  to  be  trodden  under  foot  by  the  Per- 
sian cavalry.  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that 
this  menace  could  have  changed  their  resolution* 
But  they  had  already  learned  that  there  was  an- 
other passage  into  Thessaly,  through  the  territoy 
of  the  Perraebians,  nesu*  the  city  Gonnus  in 
Upper  Macedonia.  Their  army  was  insufficient 
Xq  guard  both  ;  and  the  defending  of  one  only, 
could  not  be  of  essential  advantage  to  themselves, 
to  the  Thessalians,  or  to  the  common  cause. 

Meantime,  the  dangers  which  thickened  over  The  dan- 
their  respective  republics,  rendered  it  necessary  fiSlfrten^'^ 
to  return  southward.     Their  distant  colonies,  Greece  be- 
particularly  those  of  Sicily,  which  were  the  most  imminenr 
numerous  and  powerful,  could  not  afford  them  *J^^a™»* 
any  assistance,  being  themselves  threatened  with 
a  formidable  invasion  from  the  Carthag^iians, 
the  cause  and  consequences  of  which  we  shall 
have  occasion  fully  to  explain.      The  oracles 
w^re  doubtful,  or  terrifying.     To  the  Spartans 
they  announced,  as  the  only  means  of  safety, 
the  voluntary  death  of  a  king  of  the  race  of 
Hercules.     The  Athenians  were  commanded  to 
seek  refuge  witliin  their  wooden  walls.     The 
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CHAP,    responses  given  to  the  other  fetates  iCbniOt'^aDr4 
1  i^'    ,  ticularly  recorded ;    but  it  appears  tn^general^ 
that  all  were  dark,  ambiguous,  or  frigtittlA.  The* 
Grecian  army  returned  therefore  to  tHelr^dnps, 
repassed  the  Euripus,  atid  arrived  in  safety  at 
Corinth  ;  while  the  Thessalians,  thus  abandoned 
by  their  allies,    reluctantly  submitted  to  the 
common  enemy. 
The  Ore-        The  terror  inspired  by  the  critical  situation  of 
wSsurSj-.  aflSiirs,  rendered  the  presence  of  the  leaders  ne- 
tcmisiimi.    cessary  in  their  respective  communities.     The- 
mistocles  found  the  Athenians  divided  about  the 
meaning  of  the  oracle,  the  greater  part  assert- 
ing, that  by  wooden  walls  was  Understood  the 
inclosure  of  the  citadel,  which  had  beeti  formerly 
surrounded  by  a  pallisade.     -Others  gave  the 
words  a  different  construction,  and  each  accord- 
ing to  his  fears  or  his  interest ;  but  Themistocles 
asserted  that  all  of  them  had  mistaken  the  advice 
of  the  god,  who  desired  them  to  trust  for  safety 
to  their  fleet.     This  opinion,  supported  by  all 
the  force  of  his  eloquence,  and  the  weight  of  his 
authority,  at  length  prevailed  in  the  assembly, 
although  Epicides,  a  demagogue  of  great  in- 
fluence among  the  lower  ranks  of  people,  op- 
posed it  with  the  utmost  vehemence ;  and  seiz- 
ing this  opportunity  to  vilify  the  character  of - 
Themistocles,  insisted  that  he  himself  should  be 
appointed  general  in  his  room.     But  the  prudent 
Athenian  knew  the  weakness  of  his  adversary  j 
his  great  passion  was  avarice  ;  and  a  seasonable 
bribe  immediately  silenced  his  clamorous  oppo- 
sition.   The  Athenian  galleys  were  fitted  out 

IS 
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with  all  convenient  speed,  and  being  joined  with  chap. 
those  of  Euboea,  iEgina,  Corinth,  and  the  man-  y  F^'  ^ 
time  allies  of  Peloponnesus,  amounted  to  a  fleet 
of  three  hundred  sail.  They  proceeded  to  the 
narrow  sea  which  divides  the  northern  shore  of 
Euboea  from  the  coast  of  Thessaly,  rendezvoused 
at  the  promontory  of  Artemisium,  and  patiently 
expected  the  arrival  of  the  Barbarians. 

Besides  the  force  necessary  for  manning  this  The 
fleet,  the  confederates  could  raise  an  army  of  Msembie 
about  sixty  thousand  freemen,  together  with  a  «"  *"ny. 
still  greater  proportion  of  armed  slaves.    As  tlie 
passes  leading  from  Thessaly  to  the  territories  of 
Phocis  and  Locris  were  still  narrower  and  more 
diflicult  of  access  than  those  from  Macedon  into 
Thessaly,  it  seems  extradrdinary  that  they  did 
not    immediately   direct    their  whole    military 
strength  towards  that  quarter  :  but  this  neglect 
may  be  explained  by  their  superstitious  veneration 
for  oracles,  the  necessity  of  celebrating  their  ac- 
customed festivals,  and  the  dangerous  delays  and 
inactivity  inherent  in  the  nature  of  a  republican 
confederacy.  As  they  were  acquainted  with  only  Guard  the 
one  pass,  by  which  the  Persians  could  arrive  from  Thenn<^ 
Thessaly,  they  thought  that  a  body  of  eight  thou-  Py^- 
sand  pike-men  might  be  equally  capable  with  a 
larger  proportion  of  troops,  of  defending  it  against 
every  invader.    This  narrow  defile  was  called  the 
Straits  of  Thermopylae,  in  allusion  to  the  warm 
springs  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  was  deemed 
tiie  gate   or   entrance    into   Greece.  •    It  was 
bounded  on  the  west  by  high  and  inaccessible 
precipices  which  join  the  lofty  ridge  of  mount 
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Oeta ;  and  on  the  east  terminated  by  an  imprac* 
ticable  morass^  bordered  by  the  sea.  Near  the 
plain  of  the  Thessalian  city  of  Trachis,  the  pas- 
sage  was  fifty  feet  broad ;  but  at  Alpen6,  there 
was  not  room  for  one  chariot  to  pass  another. 
Even  these  passes  were  defended  by  walls,  for- 
merly built  by  the  Phocians  to  protect  them 
against  the  incursions  of  their  enemies  ip  Thes- 
saly,  and  strengthened,  on  this  occasion,  with  as 
much  care  as  time  would  allow.  The  troops 
sent  to  Thermopylae,  which  was  only  fifteen 
miles  distant  from  the  station  of  the  Grecian 
fleet  at  Artemisium,  consisted  chiefly  of  Pdo- 
ponnesians,  commanded  by  Leonidas  the  Spar- 
tan king,  who  was  prepared,  in  obedience  to 
the  oracle,  to  devote  his  life  for  the  safety  of  his 
country. 
The  Per-  Before  the  Grecian  confederates  adopted  these 
SSve  n«ir  vigorous  measures  for  their  own  defence,  the  Per- 
Cape  Be.  gian  army  had  marched,  in  three  divisions,  from 
Thracian  Doriscus.  They  were  accompanied  by 
the  fleet,  which,  coasting  about  two  hundred 
miles  along  the  shores  of  Thrace,  Macedon,  and 
Thessaly,  at  length  reached  Cape  Sepias,  which 
is  twenty  miles  north  of  Artemisium.  As  they 
advanced  southward,  they  laid  under  contribution 
Abdera**,  Hiasus,  and  Eion,  the  principal  Gre- 

M  The  places  on  dir  road  prepared  not  onij  vast  iiiagastne»  of 
com  and  other  prorisions  for  the  troops,  but  sumptuous  entertain- 
ments for  Xerxes  and  his  attendants.  A  saying  of  M^acreon  of 
Abdera  ezprdsed  the  devotuing  rapacity^ of  the  invaders:  <'  Tbe 
Ahdcritas  oo^  to  thank  tbe  god%  that  Xerxes  feasted  but  once  a 
day;  it  would  ruin  Abdera  to  fiirnkh  him  with  both  a  dinner  and  a 
sttpper.** 
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cian  colonies  in  Thrace,  as  well  as  the  cities  of  q  h  A  P. 
Torona,  Olynthus,  Potid8ea»  and  other  places  of.  ^^  / 
smalier  note  on  the  coast  of  Macedonia.  The 
whole  fleet  anchored,  ailer  performing  the  most 
tedious  and  dangerous  part  of  the  voyage,  near 
the  entrance  of  the  rivers  Axius  and  Lydius, 
which  flow  into  the  Thermaic  gulph ;  and,  after 
quitting  these  harbours,  spent  eleven  days  in  sail- 
ing eighty  miles,  along  a  smooth  unbroken  coast, 
from  the  northern  extremity  of  this  gulph  to  the 
general  rendezvous  near  Cape  Sepias. 

The  fleet  was  commanded  by  Achsmines  and  Tbdr 
Ariabignes,  sons  of  Darius.  Xerxes  in  person  JSJ^hmto 
headed  his  army,  which  made  a  considerable  halt  ^^Pjj^ 
at  the  Macedonian  towns  of  Therma  and  Pella, 
and  encamped  in  the  Thracian  plains  on  each 
side  of  the  above-mentioned  rivers  Axius  and 
Lydius.  From  hence  they  proceeded  in  three 
bodies ;  the  division  nearest  the  shore  was  com- 
manded by  Mardonius  and  Masistes.  Ser^s, 
an  experienced  general,  conducted  the  march 
through  the  higher  parts  of  the  country ;  and 
the  great  king,  accompanied  by  Smerdones  and 
Megabyzus,  who  occasionally  relieved  him  from 
the  trouble  of  command,  chose  the  middle  pas- 
sage as  the  safest,  the  most  convenient,  and  the 
most  entertaining ;  for  hitherto  the  Persian  ex- 
pedition was  rather  a  journey  of  pleasure,  than 
an  undertaking  of  fatigue  or  danger.  Xerxes 
examined  at  leisure  such  objects  of  nature  or  art 
as  appeared  most  interesting  and  curious.  His 
fancy  was  ^amused,  as  he  passed  the  various 
scenes  of  superstition,  with  the  legendary  tales 
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CHAP,  carefully  related  by  his  conductors.  He  viewed 
V  ^  i  with  pleasure  the  wide  plains  of  Thessaly,  which 
bore  indubitable  marks  of  being  once  an  exten- 
sive lake;  and  contemplated  with  wonder  the 
lofty  mountains  which  separated  that  country 
from  the  rest  of  Greece,  and  which  evidently 
appear  to  be  rent  asunder,  and  to  have  received 
their  present  form  from  the  terrible  iterations 
of  volcanoes  and  earthquakes.  After  fully  satis- 
fying his  curiosity,  he  joined,  with  the  division 
more  immediately  under  his  command,  the  re* 
mainder  of  the  army,  assembled  and  encamped 
on  the  wide  plains  of  Trachis,  about  forty  miles 
in  circumference,  stretching  along  the  shore  of 
Thessaly,  opposite  to  the  station  of  the  Persian 
fleet,  and  adjacent  to  the  Straits  of  Thenno- 
pylae.*  \ 
arcum-  For  more  than  twelve  months,  Xerxes  liad 
21^^  never  seen  the  face  of  an  enemy.  He  had  tra- 
d«^  ^«  versed,  without  resistance,  the  wide  regions,  of 
i^et^  Asia,  and  the  countries  which  in  ancient  times 
^J^^  were  deemed  most  warlike  in  Europe.  All  the 
territories  beyond  Trachis  acknowledged,  his 
power ;  and  the  districts  of  Gr^ce,  which  still 
presented  a  scene  of  action  to  his  invincible  ann% 
were  less  extensive  than  the  meanest  of  his  pro- 
vinces.  Yet  it  is  probable  that  he  heard,  not 
without  emotion,  that  an  army  of  Greeks,  headed 
by  the  Spartan  king,  had  taken  post  at  Tliermo- 
pylsB,  in  order  to  dispute  his  passage.  What  he 
had  been  tcid  by  Demaratus  concerning  the  cha- 

^•lierodot    Diodor.    Plotarcli..  ibid. 
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ncter  and  principies  of  that  heroic  people^  he  c  H  A  p. 
might  now,  when  the  daaager  drew  near,  be  the  v  J^  . 
more  inclined  to  believe,  from  the  suggestions  of 
his  own  memory  and  experience.  In  the  warmth 
of  generous  indignation,  the  Spartans,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  had  put  to  death  the  Persian 
heralds  sent  to  demand  their  submission ;  but, 
upon  cool  reflection,  they  were  prompted,  chiefly 
indeed  by  superstitious  motives,  to  make  sAanO" 
ment  for  a  violation  of  the  sacreil  law  of  natioos. 
When  proclamation  was  made  in  the  assembly, 
♦*  Who  would  die  for  Sparta?**  two  citizens,  of 
great  rank  and  eminence,  offered  themselves  as 
willing  sacrifices  for  the  good  of  the  community, 
Sperthies  and  Bulis  (for  these  were  their  names) 
set  out  for  Susa  on  this  singular  errand.  As  they 
passed  through  Lesser  Asia,  they  were  entertained 
by  Hydames,  the  governor  of  that  province,  who 
actually  accompanied  Xerxes,  as  commander  of 
4he  Immortal  Band,  to  which  dignity  he  had  been 
raised  through  superior  merit.  Hydames,  among 
other  discourse  with  the  Spartans,  testified  his 
surprise,  that  their  republic  should  be  so  averse 
tjb  the  friendship  of  the  king  his  master,  who,  he 
observed,  as  they  might  learn  by  his  own  eicam- 
pie,  well  understood  the  value  of  brave  men. 
That,  if  they  complied  with  the  desires  of 
Xerxes,  he  would  appoint  them  governors  over 
the  other  cities  of  Greece.  The  Spartans  coolly 
replied,  **  That  he  talked  of  a  matter  of  which 
he  was  not  a  competent  judg^.  With  the  condi- 
tion and  rewards  of  servitude,  he  was  indeed  suf- 
ficiently acquainted ;  but  as  {o  the  enjoyments 
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c  H  A  P.  of  liberty,  he  had  never  proved  how  sweet  they 
V  ^    '  were  j  for,  if  he  had  once  made  that  experiment, 
he  would  advise  them  to  defend  their  freedom 
not  only  with  lances,  but  with  hatchets."  * 

The  same  magnanimity  distinguished  iheir 
behaviour  at  Susa.  '  The  guards  told  them,  that, 
when  admitted  into  the  presence  of  Xerxes, 
they  must  observe  the  usual  ceremony  of  pros- 
trating themselves  on  the  ground.  But  the 
Spartans  declared,  **  That  no  degree  of  violence 
could  make  them  submit  to  such  mean  adula- 
tion :  that  they  were  not  accustomed  to  adore  a 
man,  and  came  not  thither  for  such  an  impious 
purpose."  They  approached  Xerxes,  therefore, 
in  an  erect  posture,  and  told  him  with  firmness, 
that  they  came  to  submit  to  any  punishment 
which  he  might  think  proper  to  inflict  on  them, 
as  an  atonement  for  the  death  of  his  heralds. 
Xerxeiy  admiring  their  vurtue,  replied,  **  That 
he  certainly  should  not  repeat  the  error  of  th^ 
Greeks,  nor,  by  sacrificing  individuals,  deliver 
the  state  |rom  the  guilt  of  murder  and  impiety.'' 
The  Spartans  having  received  this  answer,  re- 
turned home,  persuaded  that  they  had  done  their 
duty  in  offering  private  satisfaction;  which, 
though  not  accepted^  ought  sufficiently  to  atone 
for  the  public  crime.  ^' 
He  send»  The  example  of  these  distinguished  patriots 
^^  probably  gave  Xerxes  a  very  favourable  idea  of 
trent  with  the  general  character  of  their  community.  As 
he  had  not  any  particular   quarrel  with  the 

^Herodot.LTiL  c.cxxzv.  ^^  Uem^  L  vii.  c  czxw.  at  le^ 
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SpartanS)  whose  oppo!j9ition»  though  it  could  not  chap. 
prevent,  would  certainly  retard,  his  intended  pu-  v  ^  ,  i 
nishment  of  Athens,  he  sent  messengers  to  desire 
thpm  to  lay  doMm  their  arms  j  to  which  tiiey  re- 
plied, *«  Come  and  take  them.**  The  messengers 
then  offered  them  lands,  on  condition  they  be- 
came allies  to  the  Great  King ;  but  they  an- 
swered, **  That  it  was  the  custom  of  their  repub- 
lic to  conquer  lands  by  valour,  not  to  acquire 
them  by  treachery.*'  Except  in  making  these  BfagB«i. 
smart  replies,  they  took  not  the  smallest  aotice  ^^rtwi. 
of  the  Persians ;  but  continued  to  employ  them- 
selves as  before  their  arrival,  contending  in  the 
gymnastic  exercises,  entertaining  themselves 
with  music  and  conversation,  or  adjusting  their 
long  hair  to  appear  more  terrible  to  their  enemies. 
The  messengers  of  Xerxes,  equally  astonished  at 
what  they  saw  and  heard,  returned  to  the  Persian 
camp,  and  described  the  unexpected  issue  of  their 
^mmission,  as  well  as  the  extraordinary  beha- 
viour of  the  Spartans  ;  of  which  Xerxes  desired 
da  explanation  from  their  countryman  Demara- 
tus.  ^  The  latter  declared  in  general,  that  their 
whole  carriage  and  demeanour  announced  a  de- 
termined resolution  to  fight  to  the  last  extremity: 
but  he  found  it  difficult  to  make  the  Persian  con- 
ceive the  motives  of  men,  who  sought,  at  the  cer- 
tain price  of  their  own  lives,  to  purchase  immor- 
tal renown  for  their  country. — That  a  few  indivi- 
duals should  be  animated,  on  some  extraordinary 
occasions,  with  this  patriotic  magnanimity^  may 
easfly  be  understood.    Of  this,  history  in  all 

«*  Herodot  1.  m  e.  edz.  et  seq. 
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CHAP,  ages  fumisheft  illustrious  exaaiples ;  but  that  a 
v^f^;   .  whole  nation  should  be  habitually  impressed  with 
the  same  generosity  of  character^  cannot  reaci^y 
be  believed,   without  reflecting  on  the  institu- 
tions and  manners  of  the  Spartans.    The  laws  of 
that  celebrated  people  prohibiting,  as  it  has  been 
already  observed  ^,  the  introduction  of  wealth 
and  luxury,  and  rigidly  confining  each  individual 
to  the  rank  in  which  he  was  born,  had  extin- 
gciished  the  great  motives  of  private  ambition, 
and  lefl  Scarcely  any  other  scope  to  the  active 
principles  of  men,  but  the  glory  of  ^promoting  the 
interests  of  their  republic*    Their  extraordinary 
military  success,  the  natural  fruit  of  their  temper- 
ance  and  activity,  had  given  them  a  permanent 
sense  of  their  superiority  in  war,  which  it  became 
their  chief  point  of  honour  to  maintain  and  to 
confirm;  and,   as  the  law  which  commanded 
them  to  die  rather  than  break  their  ranks,  or 
abandon  their  posts  in  battle,  was,  like  all  th% 
ordinances  of  LyCurgus,  conceived  to  be  of  di- 
vine authority,  the  influence  of  superstition  hap- 
pily conspired  with  the  ardour  of  patriotism  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  valour,    in  preparing  them 
to  meet  certain  death  in  the  service  of  the 
pubUc. 
Xmei  Xerxes  could  not  be  made  to  enter  into  these 

J^fn""^  motives^  or  to  believe,  as  Herodotus  observes 
hopcsof  with  inimitable  simplicity,  "  that  the  Grecians 
their  Were  come  to  Thermopylae  only  as  men  desirous 
resolution.  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^  destroy  as  many  of  their  enemies 
as  they  could,"  though  nothing  Was  more  true. 

4'  See  abore^  a  iii.  p.  133, 
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He  therefore  waited  four  days,  continually  ex-  c  H  A  p. 
pecting  that  they  would  either  retreat  into  their  v  ^^^ 
own  country,  or  surrender  their  arms,  agreeably 
to  his  message.  But,  as  they  still  continued  to 
guard  the  passage,  he  ascribed  this  conduct  to 
obstinacy  or  folly ;  and,  on  the  fifth  day,  deter- 
mined to  chastise  their  insolent  opposition. 

The  Medes  and  Cissians,  who,  next  to  the  Giveior- 
Sacas  and  Persians,  formed  the  bravest  part  of  his  tack  them 
army,  were  commanded  to  attack  these  obstinate  ^^^^ff 
Greeks,  and  to  bring  them  alive  into  the  king's  rates, 
presence.    The  barbarians  marched  with  con- 
fidence to  the  engagement,  but  were  repulsed 
with  great  slaughter.    The  places  of  those  who 
fell  were  incessantly  supplied  with  fresh  tiioops, 
but  they  could  not  make  the  smallest  impression 
on  the  firm  battalions  of  the  Greeks ;  and  the 
great  loss  which  they  sustained  in  the  attempt, 
convinced  all,  and  particularly  the  king  himself, 
that  he  had  indeed  many  men,  but  few  soldiers* 
The  Sac«,    armed  with  their  hatchets,    next 
marched  to  the  attack,  but  without  better  sue- 
cess ;  and  last  (^  all,  the  chosen  band  of  Pei*- 
aiana,  beaded  by  Hyd^rnes,  deigned  to  display 
their  valour  in  what  appeared  to  them  a  very  un- 
equal contest.    But  they  soon  changed  their  opi- 
nion when  they  came  to  cjo^  with  the  enemy  ; 
for,  says  Herodotus,  their  numbers  were  useless, 
as  they  fought  in  a  narrow  pass,  and  their  short- 
pointed  weapons  were  ill  calculated  to  contend 
with  the  length  of  the  Grecian  sp&aa.    The 
Greeks  had  the  advantage  still  more  in  the  supe- 
riority d'tbeir  discij^e,  than  in  the  excellence 
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of  their  armour.  Tired  ivith  destroying,  they 
retreated  in  close  order,  and  when  pursued  un- 
guardedly by  the  Barbarians,  they  faced  about 
on  a  sudden,  and  killed  an  incredible  number  of 
the  Persians,  with  scarcely  any  loss  to  themselves. 
Histroopt  Xerxes,  who  was  seated  on  an  eminence  to  bc- 
are  repel-  j^^j^  ^^  battle,  frequently  started  in  wild  emo- 
tion from  his  throne ;.  and,  fearing  lest  he  should 
be  deprived  of  the  flower  of  his  army,  he  ordered 
them  to  be  drawn  off  from  the  attack.  But  as 
the  Grecian  numbers  were  so  extremely  incon- 
siderable, and  as  it  seemed  probable  that  the 
greatest  part  of  them  must  have  suflfered  much 
injury  in  these  repeated  assaults,  he  determined 
next  day  to  renew  the  engagement  Next  day 
he  fought  without  better  success  than  before ; 
and  after  vainly  endeavouring  to  force  the  pass, 
both  in  separate  bodies,  and  with  the  collc^c^ted 
vigour  of  their  troops,  the  Persians  were  com- 
pelled to  abandon  the  enterprise,  and  disgrace- 
fully to  retire  to  their  camp. 
The  It  was  a  spectacle  which  the  world  had  never 

trevedby  ^^^  before,  and  which  it  was  never,  again  to  be- 
Epuitet:  hold,  the  persevering  intrepidity  of  eight  thou- 
sand men  resisting  the  impetuous  fury  of  an  army 
composed  of  millions.  The  pertinacious  valour 
of  Leonidas,  and  of  his  little  troop,  opposed,  and 
might  long  have  retarded,  the  progress  of  the 
Barbarians.  But  it  was  the  fate  of  Greece,  al- 
ways to  be  conquered  rather  by  the  treachery  of 
false  friends,  than  by  the  force  of  open  enemies. 
When  Xerxes  knew  not  what  measures  to  pursue 
in  order  to  effect  his  purpose,  and  felt  the  incon- 
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venience  of  remaining  long  in  the  same  quarters  chap. 
with  sucK  an  immense  number  of  men,  a  perfi-  ,  ,1^,,^ 
dious  Greek,  induced  by  the  hqpes  of  reward, 
offered  to  remove  his  difficulties.  ^  The  name 
of  the  traitdr  was  Epialtes,  and  he  was  a  native 
of  the  obscure  district  of  Moelis,  which  separates 
the  frontiers  of  Thessaly  and  Phocis.  His  expe- 
rience of  the  country  made  him  acquainted  with 
a  passage  through  the  mountains  of  Oeta,  sevend 
miles  to  the  west  of  that  guarded  by  Leonidas. 
Over  this  unfrequented  path  he  undertook  to 
conduct  a  body  of  twenty  thousand  Persians, 
who  might  assault  the  enemy  in  rear,  while  the 
main  body  attacked  them  in  front.  By  this 
means  whatever  prodigies  of  valour  the  Greeks 
might  perform,  they  must  be  finally  compelled 
to  surrender,,  as  they  would  be  inclosed  on  all 
sides  among  barren  rocks  and  inhospitable 
deserts. 

The  plan,  so  judiciously  concerted,  was  carried  who  con- 
into  immediate  execution.    On  the  evening  of  pj^ 
the  seventh  day  after  Xerxes  arrived  at  the  <*etacii- 
Straits,  twenty  thousand  chosen  men  left  the  Per-  the  mc 
sian  camp,  commanded  by  Hydames,  and  con-.  *^^ 
ducted  by  Epialtes.    All  night  they  marched 
through  the  thick  forests  of  oak  which  abound 
in  those  parts,  and  by  day-break  they  advanced 
near  to  the  top  of  the  hill.    But  how  much  were  / 
they  surprised  to  see  the  first  rays  of  the  morning' 
reflected  by  the  glittering  surfaces  of  Grecian 
spears  and  helmets !    Hydames  was  afraid  that 
these  out-guards,   which  seemed  at  no  great 

^  Herodot.  I.  vn.  a.  ccxii.  ot  leq. 
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CHAP,  distance,  also  might  be  composed  of  Lacedaemo- 
1  1  ^  ,  niaDS  J  but  a  nearer  approach  shewed' that  they 
consisted  of  a  thousand  Phocians,  whom  the 
foresight  of  Leonidas  had  sent  to  defend  this  im- 
portant but  unknown  pass,  which  chance  or 
treachery  might  discover  to  the  Persians.  The 
thick  shade  of  the  trees  long  concealed  the  enemy 
from  the  Greeks :  at  length  tlje  rustling  of  the 
leaves,  and  the  tumult  occasioned  by  the  motion 
of  twenty  thousand  men,  discovered  the  immi- 
nence of  danger  :  the  Phocians  with  great  intre- 
pidity flew  to  theii'  arms,  and  prepared,  if  they 
could  not  conquer,  at  least  to  die  gallantly.  The 
compact  firmness  of  their  ranks,  which  might 
have  resisted  the  regular  onset  of  the  enemy,  ex- 
posed them  to  suffer  much  from  the  immense 
shower  of  darts  which  the  Persian^  poured  upon 
them.  To  avoid  this  danger,  they  too  rashly 
abandoned  the  pass  which  they  had  been  sent  to 
guard,  and  retired  to  the  highest  psurt  of  the 
mountain,  not  doubting  that  the  enemy,  whose 
strength  so  much  exceeded  their  own,  would  fol- 
low them  thither.  But  in  this  they  were  disap- 
pointed ;  for  the  Persians,  prudently  omitting  the 
pursuit  of  this  inconsiderable  party,  whom  to  de- 
stroy they  considered  as  a  matter  of  little  moment, 
immediately  seized  the  pasBage,  and  marched 
down  the  mountain  with  the  utmost  expedition, 
in  order  to  accomplish  the  design  su^ested  by 
Epialtes. 
Alarm  in  Meanwhile,  obscure  intimations  frpm  the  gods 
temp,  had  darkly  announced  some  dreadful  calamity 
impending  on  the  Greelga^  at  Thermopylae.    The 
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appearance  of  the  entrails,  which  were  carefully  chap. 
inspected  by  the  augur  Magistias,  threatened  the  v  i^'^  . 
Spartans  with  death ;  but  when,  or  by  what  means, 
it  did  not  clearly  appear,  until  a  Grecian  deserter, 
a  native  of  the  city  of  Cym6  in  Ionia,  named  Ty- 
rastiades,  arrived  with  the  information  of  the  in- 
tended  march  of  the  Persians  across  the  mountain. 
Animated  by  the  love  of  his  country,  this  gene- 
rous fugitive  had  no  sooner  discovered  the  trea- 
cherous design  of  Epialtes,  than  he  determined,  at 
the  risk  of  his  life,  and  still  more  at  the  risk  of 
being  subjected  to  the  most  excruciating  tortures, 
to  communicate  his   discovery  to  the  Spartan 
King."    Zeal  for  the  safety  of  Greece  gave  swift- 
ness to  his  steps,  and  he  appeared  in  the  Grecian 
camp  a  few  hours  after  the  Persians,  conducted 
by  Epialtes,  had  left  the  plains  of  Trachis.   Leo- 
nidas  immediately  called  a  council  of  war,  to 
deliberate  upon  the  measures  necessary  to  be 
taken  in  consequence  of  this  information,  equally 
important  and  alarming.     All  the  confederates 
of  Peloponnesus,  except  the  i^partans,  declared 
their  opinion  that  it  was  necessary  to  abandon  a 
post,  which,  after  the  double  attack  announced 
to  them  shoidd  take  place,  it  would  be  impossible 
with  any  hopes  of  success  to  maintain.     As 
their  exettions  could  not  be  of  any  avail  to  the 
public  cause,  it  was  prudent  to  consult  their  pri- 
vate safety;  and  while  time  was  yet  allowed  them, 
to  retire  to  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  where  join- 
ing tite  rest  of  the  auxiliaries,  they  might  be  ready 
to  defend  the  Grecian  peninsula  against  the 

*»  Herodot.  1.  vii.  c.  ccxil,  et  teq. 
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CHAP,  fiiry  of  the  Barbarians.    It  belonged  to  Leonidas 
,    ^^^  ,  to  explain  the  sentiments  of  the  Spartans*     The 
Magnani-   Other  inhabitants  of  Peloponnesus^  he  observed^ 
j^^^j^   might  follow  the  dictates  of  expediency,  and 
return  to  the  isthnms,  in  order  to  defend  their 
respective  territories ;   but  glory  was  the  only 
voice  which  the  Spartans  had  learned  to  obey. 
Placed  in  the  first  rank  by  the  general  consent 
of  their  country,  they  would  rather  die  than 
abandon  the  post  of  honour  ;  and  they  were  de- 
termined, therefore,  at  the  price  of  their  lives,  to 
purchase  immortal  renown,  to  confirm  the  pre- 
eminence of  Sparta,  and  to  give  an  example  of  pa- 
triotism, worthy  of  being  admired,  if  it  should 
not  be  imitated,  by  posterity. 
Seven  The  dread  of  unavoidable  and  immediate  death 

^'{IJ^^  deterred  the  other  allies  from  concurring  with  this 
determine  maguanimous  resolution.   The  Thespians,  alone, 
withLwK  amounting  to  seven  hundred  men,  declared  they 
■**^»       would  never  forsake  Leonidas.    They  were  con- 
ducted by  the  aged  wisdom  of  Demophilus,  and 
the  youthful  valour  of  Dithyrambus.    Their  re- 
public was  united  in  the  strictest  alliance  with 
.  Sparta,  by  Vhich  they  had  been  often  defended 
i^ainst  the  tisurpation  and  tyranny  of  the  The- 
bans.   These  circumstances  added  force  to  their 
natural  generosity  of  sentiment,  and  determined 
them,  on  this  occasion,  to  adhere  with  sted&st  in- 
trepidity to  the  measures  of  their  Spartan  allies. 
As  the  Thesq^ians  remained  at  ThermopylsB,  from 
inclination,  and  from  princ^les  of  distinguished 
tliiM  the    bravery,  the  Thebans  were  detained  by  the  parti- 
g2^"»   cular  desire  ofLeonidas,who  was  not  unacquainted 
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the  intended  treachery  of  their  republic.  The  chap, 
four  hundred  men  whom  that  perfidious  com-  v  J^ 
nuinity  had  sent  to  acccompany  his  expedition, 
he  regarded  rather  as  hostages  than  auxiliaries ; 
nor  was  he  unwilling  to  employ  their  doubtful 
fidelity  in  a  desperate  service.  He  thought  that 
they  might  be  compelled  by  force,  or  stimulated 
by  a  sense  of  shame,  to  encounter  the  same  dan- 
gers  to  which  the  Spartans  and  Thespians  volun- 
tarily  submitted ;  and  without  discovering  his 
suspicion  of  their  treachery,  he  had  a  sufficient 
pretence  for  retaining  them,  while  he  dismissed 
his  allies  of  Peloponnesus,  because  the  Theban 
territories,  lying  on  the  northern  side  of  the  isth- 
mus of  Corinth,  would  necessarily  be  exposed  to 
hostility  and  devastation,  whenever  the  Barba- 
rians should  pass  the  ^traits  of  Thermopylae. 
Besides  the  Thespians  **  and  Thebans,  the  troops 
who  remained  with  Leonidas  consisted  of  three 
hundred  Spartans,  all  chosen  men  and  fathers  of 
sons.  This  valiant  band,  with  unanimous  con- 
sent, solicited  their  general  to  dedicate  to  the 
glory  of  Greece,  and  their  owti,  the  important 
interval  yet  allowed  them,  before. they  were  sur- 
rounded  by  the  Persians.  The  ardour  of  Leo- 
nidas  happily  conspired  with  the  ready  zeal  of 

sa  From  the  narrative  of  Herodotus,  it  would  seem  that  the  Thes- 
pians alone  yolunUurily  remained  with  Leonidas  and  the  Spartans. 
Tet  the  inscription  which  he  cit^  makes  the  whole  number  who 
fought  at  Thermopylae  amount  to  four  thousand. 

Uwpmnp  Tor€  rjfSc  rpnfinNriait  tf/mxaiTo, 

Eie  TtOitwofimiffB  x>^<a^'  rrropcf .    • 
Isqcrates  IflLewise  (p.  164.J  sajs»  that  some  Peloponnesians  remained 
to  fight..    . 
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CHAP,  the  soldiers.  He  therefore  commanded  them  to 
V  -^^'  i  prepare  the  last  meal  of  their  lives,  and  to  sup 
like  men  who  should  to-morrow  dine  in  Elysium. 
His  own  example  confirmed  the  propriety  of 
the  command,  for  he  made  an  abundant  repast, 
in  order  to  furnish  strength  and  spirits  for  the 
long  continuance  of  toil  and  danger. 
The  It  was  now  the  dead  of  night  when  the  Spar- 

fj^^  tans,  headed  by  Leonidas,  marched  in  a  close 
the  Per-  battalion  towards  the  Persian  camp,  with  resent- 
huhe*™'*  ment  heightened  by  deqpair.*'*  Tlieir  fiiry  was 
"^«^*-  terrible,  and  gendered  still  more  destructive 
through  the  defect  of  Barbarian  discipUne  ;  for 
tlie  Persians  having  neither  advanced  guards,  nor 
a  watch-word,  nor  confidence  in  each  other,  were 
incapable  of  adopting  such  measures  for  defence, 
as  the  sudden  emergency  required.  Many  fell 
by  the  Grecian  spear,  but  much  greater  mul- 
titudes by  the  mistaken  rage  of  their  own  troops, 
by  whom,  in  the  midst  of  this  blind  confusion, 
they  could  not  be  distinguished  from* enemies. 
The  Greeks,  wearied  with  slaughter,  penetrated 
to  the  royal  pavilion  ;  but  there,  the  first  alarm 
of  noise  had  been  immediately  perceived,  amidst 
the  profound  silence  and  tranquilUty  which 
usually  reigned  in  the  tent  of  Xerxes :  the  Great 
King  had  seasonably  escaped  with  his  favourite 

^  Diodor.  1.  xi.  p.  247.  The  noctiirnai  aoault,  omitterf  by  He- 
rodotus, is  mentioned  not  only  by  Diodonit ,  bat  by  Plutarob,  Jut- 
tin,  and  most  other  writers.  The  general  panpgyHcof-Plaito  (in 
Menex.),  of  Lysias  (Orat.  Funeb.),  and  of  Isocrates  (Panagyr.),  re- 
quired not  their  descending  into  such  particulars.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing these  circumstances,  I  should  have  omitted  tliis  inddeot,  if 
it  had  appeared  inconsistent  with  the  honest  narrative  of  Herodotus. 
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attendants,  to  the  farther  extremity  of  the  en-  chap. 
^campment.  Even  here  all  was  tumult,  and  hor*  y  J^ _* 
TOT^  and  despair  ;  the  obscurity  of  night  increas- 
ing the  terror  of  the  Persians,  who  no  longer 
doubted  that  the  detachment  conducted  by 
Epialtes  had  been  betrayed  by  that  perfidious 
Greek  ;  and  that  the  enemy,  reinforced  by  new 
numbers,  now  co-operated  witli  the  traitor,  and 
seized  the  opportunity  of  assailing  their  camp, 
after  it  had  been  deprived  of  the  division  of 
Hydames,  its  principal  ornament  and  defence. 

The  approach  of  day  discovered  to  the  Persians  Battle  of 
a  dreadfiil  scene  of  carnage  ;  but  it  dso  disco-  py^T"^ 
vered  to  them  that  their  fears  had  multiplied  the 
number  of  the  enemy,  who  now  retreated  in  close 
oi'der  to  the  straits  of  Thermopylae.  Xerxes, 
stimulated  by  the  fury  of  revenge,  gave  orders  to 
pursue  them  ;  and  his  terrified  troops  were 
rather  driven  than  led  to  the  attack,  by  the  of- 
ficers who  marclied  behind  the  several  divisions, 
and  compelled  them  to  advance  by  menaces, 
stripes,  and  blows.  The  Grecians,  animated  by 
their  late  success,  and  persuaded  that  they  could 
not  possibly  escape  death  on  the  arrival  of  those 
who  approached  by  way  of  the  mountain,  bravely 
halted  in  the  widest  part  of  the  pass,  to  receive 
the  charge  of  the  enemy.  The  shock  was  dread- 
ful, and  the  battle  was  maintained  on  the  side  of 
the  Greeks  with  persevering  intrepidity  and  des- 
perate valour.  After  their  spears  were  blunted 
or  broken,  they  attacked,  sword  in  hand,  and 
their  short,  but  massy  and  well-tempered  wea- 
pons, made  an  incredible  havoc.    Their  progress 
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CHAP,  was  marked  by  a  line  of  blood,  when  a  Barbarian 
^^  dart  pierced  the  heart  of  Leonidas.  The  contest, 
was  no  longer  for  victory  and  glory,  but  for  the 
sacred  remains  of  their  King.  Four  times  they 
dispelled  the  thickening  mass  of  Persians ;  but 
as  their  unexampled  valour  was  carrying  off  the 
inestimable  prize,  the  hostile  battalions  were 
seen  descending  the  hill,  under  the  conduct  of 
Epialtes.  It  was  now  time  to  prepare  for  the  last 
efibrt  of  generous  despair.  With  close  order  and 
resolute  minds,  the  Greeks,  all  coUected  in 
themselves,  retired  to  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
strait,  and  took  post  behind  the  Phocian  wall,  on 
a  rising  ground,  where  a  lion  of  stone,  was  after- 
wards erected  in  honour  of  Leonidas.  As  they 
performed  this  movement,  fortune,  willing  to  af- 
ford every  occasion  to  display  their  illustrious 
merit,  obliged  them  to  contend  at  once  against 
open  force  and  secret  treachery.  The  Thebaos^ 
whom  fear  had  hitherto  restrained  from  defection, 
seized  the  present  opportunity  to  revolt ;  and  ap- 
proaching the  Persians  with  outstretched  arms, 
declared  that  they  had  always  been  their  friends  ^ 
that  th^ir  republic  had  sent  earth  and  water,  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  their  submission  to  Xerxes ; 
and  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  reluctance  they 
had  been  compelled  by  necessity  to  resist  the  pro- 
gress  of  his  arms.  As  they  approached  to  surren- 
der themselves,  many  perished  by  the  darts  of  the 
Barbarians;  the  remainder  saved  a  perishing 
life,  by  submitting  to  eternal  infamy.  Mean- 
while the  Lacedaemonians  md  Thespians  were 
assaulted  on  all  sides.  The  nearest  of  the  enemy 
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b^at  do^yn  the  wall,  and  entered  by  the  breaches,  c  H  A  P- 
Their  temerity  was  punished  by  instant  death.  ^^ 
In  this  last  struggle  every  Grecian  shewed  the 
most  heroic  courage  ;  yet  if  we  believe  the  una- 
nimous report  of  some  Thessalians,  and  others 
who  survived  the  engagement,  the  Spartan 
Dioneces  deserved  the  prize  of  valour.  When 
it  was  observed  to  him,  that  the  Persian  arrows 
were  so  numerous,  that  they  intercepted  the 
light  of  the  sun,  he  said.  How  favourable  a  cir- 
cumstance  !  the  Greeks  now  fight  in  the  shade ! 
The  brothers  Alpheus  and  Maron  are  likewise 
particularized  for  their  generous  contempt  of 
death,  and  for  their  distinguished  zeal  and  energy 
in  the  service  of  their  country.  What  these,  and 
other  virtues,  could  effectuate,  the  Greeks,  both 
as  individuals,  and  in  a  body,  had  already  ac- 
complished ;  but  it  became  impossible  for  them 
longer  to  resist  the  impetuosity^and  weight  of  the 
darts,  and  arrows,  and  other  missile  weapoils, 
which  were  continually  poured  upon  them ;  and 
they  were  finally,  not  destroyed  or  conquered, 
but  buried  under  a  trophy  of  Persian  arms.  Two 
monuments  were  afterwards  erected  near  the 
spot  where  they  fell :  the  inscription  of  the  first 
announced  the  valour  of  a  handful  of  Greeks  **, 
who  had  resisted  three  millions  of  Barbarians  ; 

5«  Isocrates,  p.  164.,  makes  the  Spartans  who  fought  at  Thenno- 
pyls  amount  to  one  thousand.  Diodorus,  L  xL  p.  410.,  agrees  with 
Herodotus,  whose  narrative  is  followed  in  the  text.  According  to 
the  most  probable  accounts,  the  The^ians  were  twice  as  numerous 
as  the  Spartans ;  although  the  latter  have  carried  away  all  the  glory 
of  this  singular  exploit. 

VOL.  I.  Q  O 
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G  H  A  P.  the  second  was  peculiar  to  the  Spartans,  and  con- 
tained  these  memorable  words :  *^  Go,  stranger, 
and  declare  to- the  Lacedssmonians,  that  we  died 
here  in  obedience  to  their  divine  laws/'  ^ 


Herodot«  c  cxxrili. 
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CHAP.  X. 

Sea  Fight  off'  Artemisium,  —  Xerxes  ravages  Phocis.  — 
Enters  Attica. —  Magnanimity  of  the  Athenians.  — Sea 
tight  qffSalamis.  —  Xerxes  leaves  Greece.  —  His  mis- 
erahle  Betreat.  —  Campaign  of  Mardonius.  —  Battles 
of  Platcea  and  Mycale.  —  Issue  of  the  Persian  In- 
vasion. 

During  the  militaiy  operations  at  Thermopylae,  CHAP, 
the  Grecian  fleet  was  stationed  in  the  harbour  v       '_> 
of  Artemisium,    the    northern   promontory  of  ^u^^terof 
JBuboea.      That  of  the  Persians,  too  numerous  fleet  on  the 
for  any  harbour  to  contain,  had  anchored  in  the  xh^v. 
road  that  extends  between  the  city  of  Castanaea 
and  the  promontory  of  Sepias,  on  the  coast  of 
Thessaly.     Here  this  formidable  armada  suffered 
^  the  calamities  foretold  by  the  wisdom  of  Arta- 
banus.     In  a  conversation  with  Xerxes,  that  pru- 
dent old  man  had  warned  him  against  two  ene- 
mies, the  sea  and  the  land,  from  whom  his  own 
rash  inexperience  seemed  not  to  apprehend  any 
danger.      Yet  both  these   enemies  occasioned 
dreadful    misfortunes  to  the   Persians,    whose 
numbers  first  exposed  them  to  be  destroyed  at 
sea  by  a  tempest,  and  afterwards  to  perish  on 
land  by  a  famine.     The  first  line  of  their  fleet 
was  sheltered  by  the  coast  of  Thessaly  ;  but  the 
other  lines,  to  the  nutober  of  seven,  rode  at 
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CHAP,  anchor,  at  small  intervals,  with  the  prows  of  the 
vessels  turned  to  the  sea.     When  they  adopted 
this  arrangement,  the  waters  were  smooth,  the 
sky  clear,  the  weather  calm  and  serene  ;  but  on 
the  second  morning  after  their  arrival  on  the 
coast,  the  day  began  to  lower,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  heavens  grew  threatening  and  ter- 
rible.     A  dreadful  storm  of  rain  and  thunder 
succeeded;  and,  what  was  more  alarming,  the 
billows  began  to  rise  to  an  amazing  height,  oc- 
casioned by  a  violent  Hellespontin,  or  north-east 
wind,  which,  when  it  once  begins  to  blow  in 
those  seas  with  any  considerable  force,  seldom 
ceases  for   several  days.      The  nearest  vessels 
were  saved  by  hauling  under  the  shore  :  of  the 
more  remote  many  were  driven  from  their  an- 
chors; some  foundered  at  sea,  others  split  on 
the  promontory  of  Sepias,  and  several  bulged 
on  the  shallows  of  Melibaea.     Three  days'  the 
tempest  raged  with  unabating  fury.     Four  hun- 
dred galleys  were  destroyed  by  its  violence,  be- 
side such  a  number  of  storeships  and  transports, 
that  the   Persian  commanders,  suspecting  this 
disaster  might  occasion  the  revolt  of  the  Thes- 
salians,  fortified  themselves  with  a   rampart  of 
considerable  height,   entirely  composed  of  the 
shattered  fragments  of  the  wreck.  * 
The  Per-        Xhis  bulwark  was  sufficient  to  protect  them 
the  Pega-    agaiust  the  uTuptions  of  the  Greeks ;  but  it 
icanbay.    CQ^J^  ^q^  defend  them  against  the  more  dan- 
gerous fury  of  the  waves.     In  a  short  time,  there- 

*  Herodot.  I.  vii.  c.  188.  &  seq.    Diodor.  Sicul.  L  xi.  c.  12* 
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fore,  they  quitted  their  insecure  station  at  Sepias,  c  H  A  P. 
and  with  eight  hundred  ships  of  war,   besides  y  ^     , 
innuiperable  vessels  of  burden,  sailed  into  the 
Pegasean   bay,    and  anchored  in  the   road   of 
Aphet6,  which,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles,  lies 
directly  opposite  to  the  harbour  of  Artemisium. 

The   Grecians  had  posted  centinels  on  the  The  com- 
heights  of  Euboea  to  observe  the  consequences  "f^g^^^ 
of  the  storm,  and  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  cian  fleet 
enemy.    When  informed  of  the  dreadful  (^saster  retuniUig 
which  had  befallen  them,  they  poured  out  a  «®"J*" 
joyous  libation,  and  sacrificed,  with  pious  grati- 
tude, to  "  Neptune   the  Deliverer;'*   but  the 
near  approach  of  such  a  superior  force,  soon 
damped  their  transports  of  religious  festivity. 
Neptune  had  favoured  them  in  the  storm,  yet 
this  capricious  god  might  assist  their  enemies  in 
the  engagement.     In  the  council  of  war,  called 
to  deliberate  on  this  important  subject,  it  was  the 
general  opinion  of  the  commanders,  that  they 
ought  immediately  to  retire  southward.     The 
Euboeans,  whose  coasts  must  have  thus  been 
abandoned  to  the  fury  of  invaders,  were  pecuUarly 
interested  in  opposing  this  pusillanimous  reso- 
lution. The  passage  into  the  continent  ofGreece, 
they  observed,  was  still  guarded  by  the  magna- 
nimity of  Leonidas,   and  the  bravery  of  the 
Spartans.    Following  this  generous  example,  the 
Grecian  fleet,  however  inferior  in  strength,  ought 
to  resist  the  Persians,  and  to  protect  the  estates 
and  families  of  a  rich  and  populous  island.  ^  This 

•  Heredot.  1.  viii.  c.  2.  &  scq. 
G  G   3 
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CHAP,  remonstrance  had  not  any  effect  on  the  deter- 
.  ^,  ,  mined  purpose  of  Enribiades  the  Spartan,  who,  on 
account  of  the  ancient  pre-eminence  of  his  re- 
public, was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the 
fleet;  an  honour  rather  due  to  the  personal 
merit  of  Themistocles,  and  the  naval  superionty 
of  Athens, 
but  are  To  the  Athenian  commander  the  Euboeans 

^^^^    secretly  appUed,  and,  by  a  present  of  thirty 
«ud>  at     talents,  engaged  him  to  use  his  influence  to  retain 
num,  b^     the  Grecian  armament  for  the  defence  of  their 
S'li^""  coasts.    Themistocles  was  well  pleased  at  being 
mutodes.   bribed  into  a  measure  which  his  good  sense  and 
discernment  approved.    By  a  proper  distribution 
of  only  eight  talents»  he  brought  over  the  other 
captains  to  his  opinion,  and  thus  effectually  pro- 
moted the  interest,  and  secured  the  good-will,  of 
the  Euboeans,  while  he  retained  for  himself  an 
immense  sum  of  money,  which  might  be  usefully 
employed,  on  many  fiiture  occasions,  in  fixing, 
by  largesses  and  expensive  exhibitions,  the  fluc- 
tuating favour  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
Both  sides      Meanwhile  the  Persians,   having  recovered 
^gM«ftw  fircrni  the  terrors  of  the  storm,  prepared  for  the 
engagertient.    As  they  entertained  little  doubt  of 
victory,  they  had  determined  not  to  begin  the 
attack,  until  they  had  sent  two  hundred  of  their 
best  sailing  vessels  around  the  isle  of  Euboea,  to 
intercept   the  expected   flight  of  the   enemy 
through  the  narrow  Euripus.     In  order  to  con- 
ceal  this  design,  they  ordered  the  detached  ships 
to  stand  out  to  sea  until  they  lost  sight  of  the 
eastern  coast  of  Euboea,  sailing  behind  the  little 
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island  of  Sciathu9»  and  afterwards  shaping  their  chap. 
course  by  the  promontories  of  Caphaneus  and  .   ^^  m 
Gerestus.    The  stratagem^  concerted  with  more 
than  usual  judgment,  was,  howerer,  discovered 
to  the  Greeks,  by  Scyllias,  a  native  of  Scion^ 
now  serving  in  the  Persian  fleet,  but  who  had 
long  languished  for  an  opportunity  of  deserting 
to  his  countrymen.     While  the  attention  ^  the 
Barbarians  was  employed  in.  the  preparations, 
necessary  for  their  new  arrangement,  Scyllias 
availed  himself  of  his  dexterity  in  diving,  toswim». 
unperceived,  to  a  boat  which  had  been  prepared 
at  a  sufficient  distance,  in  which  he  fortunately 
escaped  to  Artemisomu   He  immediately  gained 
admittance  to  the  Grecian  council,  where  the 
bcddness  of  hift  enterprise  gave  prasuasion  to*hii^ 
words^    la  consequence  of  his  seasonable  and 
important  information,  the  Greeks  determined  to- 
continue  till  midnight  in  the  harbour,  and  thea 
weighing^  anchor,  to  sail  in  quest  of  the  fleet 
which  had  been  sent  out  to  prevent  theis  escape.. 
But  thi^  stratagem,  by  which  they  would  have 
met  the  ait  of  the  enemy  with  similar  address,  was^ 
not  carried  into  execution*    The  advice-boats,, 
which    had    been    immediately  dispatched  to 
observe  the  progress  of  the  Persians,  returned 
before  evening,  without  having  seen  any  ships 
approaching  in  that  direction. 

This  intelligence  was  welcome  to  the  Greeks,  The  fine 
who  were  unwilling,  without  evident  necessity,  to  JSt©^  ^ 
abandon  their  present  posture.  The  enemy,  who  «""• 
had  lately  suffered  so  severely  in  the  storm^  were 
now  /urther  weakened  by  a  consider^e  diminu- 
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c  Hjl  P.  tion  of  their  fleet.     The  strength  of  the  adverse 

parties  being  thus  reduced  nearer  to  an  equality, 

the  weaker  seized  the  opportunity  to  display  their 

courage  in  %ht,  and  their  superior  skill  in  naval 

action.    About  sun-set  they  approached  in  a  line, 

and  offered  battle  to  the  Persians.   The  latter  did 

not  decline  the  engagement,  as  their  ships  were 

still  sufficiently  numerous  to  surround  those  of 

their  opponents.     At  the  first  signal  the  Greeks 

formed  into  a  circle,  at  the  second  they  began  the 

fight.     Though  crowded  into  a  narrow  compass, 

and  having  the  enemy  on  every  side,  they  soon 

took  thirty  of  their  ships,  and  sunk  many  more. 

Night  came  on,  accompanied  with  impetuous 

bursts  of  rain  and  thunder;  the  Greeks  retired 

into  the  harbour  of  Artemisium;  the  enemy  were 

driven  to  the  coast  of  Thessaly.  As  the  wind  blew 

from  the  south,  the  dead  bodies  and  wrecks 

dashed  with  violence  against  the  sides  of  their 

ships,  and  disturbed  the  motion  of  their  oars. 

The  Barbarians  were  seized  with  consternation 

and  despair ;  for  scarcely  had  they  time  to  breathe, 

after  the  former  storm  and  shipwreck  near  Mount 

s  Pelion,  when  they  were  compelled  to  a  dangerous 

sea-fight;    after  darkness  put  an   end  to   the 

battle,  they  were  again  involved  in  the  gloom 

and  horrors  of  a  nocturnal  tempest.     By  good 

fortune,   rather  than  by  design,  the  greatest 

part  of  the  fleet  escaped  immediate  destruction, 

and  gained  the  Pegasean  Bay.     Their  calamities 

were  great  and    unexpected ;    but  the   ships 

ordered  to  sail  round  Eubcea  met  with  a  still 

more  dreadful  disaster.   They  were  overtaken  by 
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the  storm,  after  they  had  adventured  farther  chap. 
from  the  shore  than  was  usual  with  the  wary  ^* 
mariners  of  antiquity.  Clouds  soon  intercepted 
the  stars,  by  which  alone  they  directed  their 
course,.  They  were  driven  they  knew  not  whi- 
ther by  the  force  of  the  winds,  or  impelled  by 
the  impetuosity  of  currents.  In  addition  to 
these  misfortunes,  they  were  terrified  by  the 
thunder,  and  overwhelmed  by  the  deluge  ;  and 
after  continuing  during  the  greatest  part  of  the 
night,  the  sport  of  the  elements,  they  all  pe- 
rished ^  miserably,  amidst  the  shoals  and  rocks 
of  an  unknown  coast. 

The  morning  arose  with  different  prospects  and 
hopes  to  the  Persians  and  Greeks.  To  the  for- 
mer it  discovered  the  extent  of  their  misfor- 
tunes ;  to  the  latter  it  brought  a  reinforcement 
of  fifty-three  Athenian  ships.  Encouraged  by 
this  favourable  circumstance,  they  determined 
again  to  attack  the  enemy,  at  the  same  hour  as 
on  the  preceding  day,  because  their  knowledge 
of  the  coast,  and  their  skill  in  fighting  their 
ships,  rendered  the  dusk  peculiarly  propitious  to 
their  designs.  At  the  appointed  time,  they 
sailed  towards  the  road  of  Aphet^,  and  having 
cut  off  the  Cicilian  squadron  from  the  rest, 
totally  destroyed  it,  and  returned  at  night  to 
Artemisium. 

The   Persian  commanders  being   deeply  af-  xhe 
fected  with  their  repeated  disasters,   but  still  ^jj^  ^ 
more  alarmed  at  the  much  dreaded  resentment  Artcmi- 
of  their  king,   they   determined  to  make  one  *'"™' 

3  Herodot.  1.  viii.  c.  13.    Oiodor*  1.  xi.  c.  13. 
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CHAP,  vigorous  effort,  for  restoring  the  glory  of  their 
.  ^'  .  arms.  By  art  and  stratagem,  and  under  iavour 
of  the  night,  the  Greeks  had  hitherto  gained 
many  important  advantages.  It  now  belonged 
to  the  Persians  to  chuse  the  time  for  action.  On 
the  third  day  at  noon,  they  sailed  forth  in  the 
form  x>f  a  crescent,  which  was  still  sufficiently 
extensive  to  infold  the  Grecian  line.  The 
Greeks,  animated  by  former  success,  were  averse 
to  decline  any  offer  of  battle ;  yet  it  is  probable 
that  their  admirals,  and  psuiicularly  Themisto- 
cles,  would  much  rather  have  delayed  it  to  a 
more  favourable  opportunity.  Rage,  resent- 
ment, and  indignation,  supplied  the  defect  of 
the  Barbarians  in  skill  and  courage.  The  battle 
was  longer,  and  more  doubtful,  than  on  any  for- 
mer occasion ;  many  Grecian  vessels  were  de- 
stroyed ;  five  were  taken  by  the  Egyptians,  who 
particularly  signalized  themselves  on  the  side  of 
the  Barbarians,  as  the  Athenians  did  on  that  <^ 
the  Greeks.  The  persevering  valour  of  the  lat- 
ter at  length  prevailed,  the  enemy  retiring,  and 
acknowledging  their  superiority,  by  leaving  them 
in  possession  of  the  dead  and  the  wreck.  But  the 
victory  cost  them  dear  j  since  their  vessels,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  Athenians,  were  reduced 
to  a  very  shattered  condition ;  and  their  great 
inferiority  in  the  number  and  size  of  their  ships, 
made  them  feel  more  sensibly  every  diminution 
of  strength. 
oJ^^  This  circumstance  was  sufficient  to  make  them 

sail  to  the  think  of  retiring  (while  they  might  yet  retire  in 
Guiph!*      safety)  to  the  shores  of  the  Corinthian  Istlunus. 

^5 
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The  inclination  to  this  measure  received  addi-  chap. 
tional  force  from  considering,  that  the  Persians,  ,  ^' 
however  untbrtunate  by  sea,  had  still  an  immense 
army;  whereas  the  principal  hope  of  Greece  cen- 
tered in  its  fleet.  While  the  commanders  were 
occupied  with  these  reflections,  Abronycus,  an 
Athenian,  who  had  been  entrusted  with  a  galley^ 
of  thirty  oars,  to  cruise  in  the  Malian  bay,  and 
to  watch  the  event  of  the  battle  of  TherpiopylaB, 
arrived  with  an  account  of  the  glorious  deadi  of 
Leonidas.  The  engagements  by  sea  and  land  , 
had  been  fought  on  the  same  day.  In  both  the 
Greeks  defended  a  narrow  pass,  against  a  supe- 
rior power ;  and  in  both  the  Persians  had,  with 
very  dififerent  success,  attempted,  by  surround- 
ing, to  conquer  them.  The  intelligence  brought 
by  Abronycus  confirmed  their  resolution  of  sail- 
ing southward  ;  for  it  seemed  of  very  little  im- 
portance to  defend  the  shores,  after  the  enemy 
had  obtained  possession  of  the  centre  of  the 
northern  territories.  Having  passed  the  narrow 
Euripus,  they  coasted  along  the  shore  of  Attica, 
and  anchored  in  the.strait  of  the  Saronic  Gulph, 
which  separates  the  island  of  Salamis  from  the 
harbours  of  Athens.  * 

Before  they  left  Artemisium,  Themistodes,  Themis- 
ever  watchful  to  promote  the  interest  of  his  ^^„ 
country,  endeavoured  to  alienate^  from  the  Great  for  making 
King  the  affections  of  his  bravest  auxiliaries,  desert***^ 
Contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  prudent  Artabanus,  their  aUics. 
Xerxes  had  conducted  the  Asiatic  Greeks  to 
an  unnatural  expedition  against  their  mother- 

*  Hcrodot  L  viiL  c  21.  »  Ibid.  I  ?iii.  c.  22. 
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country.  His  wise  kinsman  in  vain  persuaded 
him  to  send  them  back,  because  it  appeared 
equally  dishonourable  and  dangerous  to  depend 
on  the  service  of  men,  which  could  only  be  em- 
ployed in  his  favour  at  the  expence  of  every 
principle  of  duty,  and  of  every  sentiment  of 
virtue.  By  hope  and  fear,  by  threats  and  pro- 
mises, and  chiefly  by  honouring  them  with 
marks  of  distinguished  preference,  Xerxes  had 
hitherto  preserved  their  reluctant  fidelity.  In 
order  at  once  to  destroy  a  connection,  which  of 
its  own  accord  seemed  ready  to  dissolve,  Themi- 
stocles  engraved  on  the  rocks,  near  the  water- 
ing-place of  Artemisium,  the  following  words : 
"  Men  of  Ionia,  your  conduct  is  most  unjust  in 
fighting  against  your  ancestors,  and  in  attempt- 
ing to  enslave  Greece ;  resolve,  therefore,  while 
it  is  yet  in  your  power,  to  repair  the  injury.  — 
If  you  cannot  immediately  desert  from  the 
Persian  fleet,  yet  it  will  be  easy  for  you  to  ac- 
complish this  design  when  we  come  to  an  en- 
gagement. You  ought  to  remember,  that  your- 
selves gave  occasion  to  the  quarrel  between  us 
and  the  Barbarians ;  and  farther,  that  the  same 
duties  which  children  owe  to  their  parents, 
colonies  owe  to  their  mother-country.*'  ^ 
Xerxes  ad-  When  news  arrived  that  the  Grecian  fleet  had 
^thWs  abandoned  Artemisium,  Xerxes  regarded  this  re- 
^li  ^  ^^^^  ^?  *^^  enemy  as  equal  to  a  victory.  He 
Attica.  therefore  issued  orders,  that  his  navd  force,  after 
ravaging  the  coasts  of  Eubpea,  should  proceed  to 

*  This  sentiment  is  the  dictate  of  nature,  and  occurs  often  in  the 
Roman  as  well  as  the  Greek  writers.  "  Quse  liberi  parentibu»,  ea 
coloni  antiqus  patrix  debent."    T.  Livius. 
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take  possession  of  the  harbours  of  Athens;  while,  chap. 
at  the  head  of  his  resistless  army,  he  intended  to       x. 
make  g,  victorious  procession,  rather  than  a  march, 
into  the  Attic  territory.     The  road  thither  from 
Thermopylae  passed   through   the  countries  of 
Phocis  and  Boeotia,  the  latter  of  which  had  al- 
ready acknowledged  his  authority.      The  Pho- 
cians  adhered  to  the  cause  of  Greece ;  and  were 
still  farther  confirmed  in  their  allegiance,  after 
the  Thessalians,  their  inveterate  enemies,  had 
embraced  the  party  of  Xerxes.     Such  were  the 
violent  animosities  which  divided  these  hostile 
.  states,  that,  in  the  ppinion  of  Herodotus,  which- 
ever side  the  Thessalians  had  taken,  the  Pho- 
cians  would   still  have   opposed    them.       He 
might  perhaps  have  extended  the  observation  to 
the  other  principal  republics.     The  enthusiasm 
of  Athens  and  Sparta  in  defending  the  cause  of 
Greece,  rendered  the  rival  states  of  Thebes  and 
Argos  zealous  in  the  service  of  Persia  j  and  it  is 
to  be  remembered,  to  the  immortal  glory  of  the 
friends  of  liberty  and  their  country,  that  they 
had  to  struggle  with  domestic  sedition,  while 
they  opposed  and  defeated  a  foreign  invasion. 

Having  entered  the  territory  of  Phocis,  the  Ravage* 
Persian  army  separated  into  two  divisions,  with  a 
view  to  obtain  more  plentiful  supplies  of  food 
and  forage,  and  to  destroy  more  completely  the 
possessions  of  their  enemies.  The  most  nume- 
rous division  followed  the  course  of  the  river 
Cephissus,  which  flows  from  the  Thessalian 
mountains  to  the  lake  Copais  in  Boeotia.  The 
fertile  banks  of  the  Cephissus  were  adorned  by 
Charadra,   Neon,    Elataea,  and  other  populous 
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CHAP,  cities,  all  of  which  were  burned  or  demolished 
^  ^  ^  by  the  fury  of  Xerxes,  and  the  resentment  of 
the  Thessalians.  Historians  particularly  regret 
the  destruction  of  the  sacred  walls  of  Ab6,  a 
city  held  in  peculiar  respect  on  account  of  the 
temple  of  Apollo,  famed  for  its  unerring  oracles, 
and  enriched  from  the  earliest  times  by  the 
revered  donations  of  superstition.  The  inhabit- 
ants had  in  general  abandoned  their  towns,  and 
taken  refuge  in  the  most  inaccessible  retreats  of 
mount  Parnassus.  But  the  natives  of  Ab6, 
vainly  confiding  for  safety  in  the  sanctity  of  the 
place,  became  a  prey  to  an  undistinguishing 
rage,  which  equally  disregarded  things  sacred  and 
profane.  The  men  perished  by  the  sword,  the 
women  by  the  brutal  lust  of  the  Barbarians. 
Extraordi-  Afler  Committing  these  dreadful  ravages,  the 
vStiveof  principal  division  of  the  army  marched  into  Boeo- 

mert^S  t  *^  ^y  ^^  ^^y  ^^  Orchomenus.  The  smaller 
atucked  part  (if  either  portion  of  such  an  immense  host 
^**  may  be  distinguished  by  that  epithet)  stretched 
to  the  rights  along  the  western  skirts  of  Mount 
Parnassus,  and  traced  a  line  of  devastation  from 
the  banks  of  the  Cephissus  to  the  temple  of 
Delphi.  Such  was  the  fame  of  the  immense 
riches  collected  in  this  sacjred  edifice,  that 
Xerxes  is  said  to  have  been  as  well  acquainted 
with  their  amount  as  with  that  of  his  own  trea- 
sury ;  and,  to  believe  the  adulation  of  his  fol- 
lowers, he  alone  was  worthy  to  possess  that 
invaluable  depository.  The  Delphians  having 
learned,  by  the  unhappy  fate  of  Ab6,  that  their 
religious  employment  could  not  aflford protection, 
either  to  their  property  or  to  their  persons,  con- 
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suited  the  oracle,  "  Whether  they  should  hide  chap. 
their  treasures  under  groimd,  or  transport  them  to  ^  ^3 ,  j 
some  neighbouring  coimtry?*'  The  Pythia  re- 
plied,  "  That  the  arms  of  Apollo  were  suflScient 
for  the  defence  of  his  shrine.*'  The  Delphiaiis, 
therefore,  confined  their  attention  to  the  means 
necessary  for  their  personal  safety.  The  women 
and  children  were  transported  by  sea  to  Achaia; ' 
the  men  climbed  to  the  craggy  tops  of  Mount 
Cirphis,  or  descended  to  the  deep  caCvems  of  Par- 
nassus. Only  sixty  persons,  the  immediate  mi- 
nisters of  Apollo,  kept  possession  of  the  sacred 
city.  But,  could  we  credit  the  testimony  of  an- 
cient historians,  it  soon  appeared  that  the  gods 
had  not  abandoned  Delphi :  scarcely  had  the 
Persians  reached  the  temple  of  Minerva  the  Pro- 
vident, situate  at  a  little  distance  from  the  town, 
when  the  air  thickened  intp  an  unusual  darkness. 
A  violent  storm  arose  \  the  thunder  and  lightning 
were  terrible.  At  length  the  tempest  burst  on 
Mount  Parnassus,  and  separated fromits  sides  two 
immense  rocks,  which  rolling  down  with  increased 
violence,  overwhelmed  the  nearest  ranks  of  the 
Persians.  The  shattered  fragments  of  the  moun- 
tain, which  long  remained  in  the  grove  of 
Minerva,  were  regarded  by  the  credulity  of  the 
Greeks  as  a  standing  proof  of  the  miracle.  But 
without  supposing  any  supernatural  intervention, 
we  may  believe  that  an  extraordinary  event,  hap- 
pening on  an  extraordinary  occasion,  would 
produce  great  terror  and  consternation  in  the 
Barbarian  army,  since  many  of  the  nations  which 
composed  it  acknowledged  the  divinity  of  ApoUo, 
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CHAP,  and  must  therefore  have  been  sensible  of  their 
t  i  intended  impiety,  in  despoiling  his  temple.     The 

awful  solemnity  of  the  place  conspired  with  the 
horrors  of  the  tempest,  and  the  guilty  feelings  of 
their  own  consciences.  These  united  terrors  were 
sufficient  to  disturb  all  the  rational  principles  of 
their  minds,  and  even  to  confound  the  clearest 
perceptions  of  their  senses.  They  believed  that 
they  heard  many  sounds  which  they  did  not  hear  j 
and  that  they  saw  many  phantoms  which  to  the 
mind's  eye  only  were  visible.  An  universal  panic 
seized  them ;  at  first  they  remained  motionless,  in 
silent  amazement;  they  afterwards  fled  with  dis- 
ordered steps  and  wild  despair.  The  Delphians, 
who  perceived  their  confusion,  and  who  believed 
that  the  gods,  by  the  most  manifest  signs,  de- 
fended their  favourite  abode,  rushed  impetuously 
from  their  fastnesses,  and  destroyed  great  num- 
bers of  the  terrified  ani  unresisting  enemy.  ^  The 
remainder  took  the  road  of  Boeotia,  in  order  to 
join  the  main  body  under  Xerxes,  which  having 
already  destroyed  the  hostile  cities  of  Thespiae 
and  Plataea,  was  marching  with  full  expectation, 
to  inflict  complete  vengeance  on  the  Athenians. 
Xerxes  in-  The  united  army  arrived  in  the  Attic  territory 
A^au  tKree  months  afler  their  passage  over  the  Helle- 
spont. They  laid  waste  the  country,  burned  the 
cities,  and  levelled  the  temples  with  the  ground. 
At  length,  they  took  possession  of  the  capital ; 
but  the  inhabitants,  by  a  retreat  no  less  prudent 
than  magnanimous,  had  withdrawn  from  the 
fury  of  their  resentment. 

'  Herodot,  1.  viii.  c.  37.  &  seq.  &  Diodor.  1.  xi.  p.  250. 
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It  was  impossible  for  the  Athenians  at  once  to  chap. 
oppose  the  Persian  army,  which  marched  from  y  ^^^y^  . 
Bceotia,  and  to  defend  the  western  coast  of  Greece  which  the 
against  the  ravages  of  a  numerous  fleet.  The  ^ad  e"I^J. 
inhabitants  of  Pdoponnesus,  despairing  of  being  ^^ 
able  to  resist  the  enemy  in  the  open  field,  had 
begun  to  build  a  wall  across  the  isthmus  of  Co^ 
rinth,  as  their  only  security  on  the  side  of  the 
land  against  the  Barbaric  invasion.  Under  these 
circumstances^  the  Athenians,  by  the  advice  of 
Themistocles,  embraced  a  resdiution  which 
eclipsed  the  glory  of  all  their  former  exploits. 
They  abandoned  to  the  Persian  rage  their  vil- 
lages, their  territory,  their  walls,  their  city  itself, 
with  the  revered  tombs  of  their  ancestors ;  their 
wives,  and  children,  and  aged  parents  were  trans- 
ported to  the  isles  of  Salamis  and  iBgina,  and  to 
the  generous  city  of  Troezen^,  cm  the  Argolic 
coast,  'which,  notwithstanding  the  defection  of 
Argos,  the  capital  of  that  province,  stedfastly 
adhered  to  the  maxims  of  patriotism,  and  the 
duties  of  friendship.  The  embarkation  was 
made  with  such  haste,  that  the  inhabitants  were 
obliged  to  leave  behind  them  their  household 
Aimiture,  their  statues  and  pictures,  and  in  gene- 
*  ral  the  most  valuable  part  of  their  property.  But 
they  were  willing  to  relinquish  all  for  the  sake 
of  their  country,  which  they  well  knew  consisted 
not  in  houses,  lands,  and  effects  ^  but  in.  that 

Tcx>^  Tficroiw  al  woKtis  twof, 
AAX'  *ir8  TW*^  anruf  ANAPES 

AVTBS  <r»f€tt'  fiJoTCf, 

ErrwOa  t«x»?  *«"  *oA«$. 

Alcmvs,  apud  AristidL 

VOL.  I.  H  H 
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CHAP,  equal  constitution  of  government,  which  they 
^  J^'    ^  had  received  from  their  ancestors,  and  which  it 
was  their  duty  to  transmit  unimpaired  to  pos- 
terity.     This  constitution  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  defend,  unless  they  determined,  at  the 
risk  of  their  lives,  and  of  every  thing  dear  to 
them,  to  maintain  the  general  independence  of 
the  Grecian  confederacy ;  the  interest  of  which 
became  doubly  precious,  by  being  thus  insepa- 
rably connected  with  their  own. 
and  cm.         The  Athenians  capable  of  bearing  arms,  or  of 
SSfl^t  at  handling  an  oar,  embarked  on  board  the  fleet 
Saiamis.     stationed  at  Salamis.     The  ships  equipped  and 
manned  by  them  alone,   exceeded  in  number 
those  of  all  their  allies  together,  although  the 
combined  force  was  considerably  augmented  by 
the  naval  strength  of  Epirus   and  Acamania, 
which,  formerly  doubtfiil  and  irresolute,  had  been 
determined  to  the  side  of  Greece  by  the  fortunate 
issue  of  the  engagements  at  Artemisium.     The 
whole  Grecian  armament;  thus  increased,  amount- 
ed to  three  hundred  and  eighty  vessels.    That  of 
the  Persians,  which  now  took  possession  of  the 
Athenian  harbours,  laying  to  the  south  of  the 
strait  occupied  by  the  Grreeks,  had  also  received 
a  powerful  reinforcement.     The  Locrians,  Boeo- 
tians, and  in  general  every  people  who  had  sub- 
mitted to  their  arms,  readily  supplying  them  with 
ships  *,  and  several  of  the  Egsean  islands  having 
at  length  prepared  the  contingents  which  they 
had  respectively  been  commanded  to  furnish. 
We  are  not  exactly  informed  of  the  number  or 
strength  of  the  additional  squadron  ;  but  it  was 
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supposed  fully  to  compensate  the  loss  occasioned  cih  a  p. 
by  storms  and  sea-fights,  and  to  restore  the  Per-  y  J^    j 
slan  fleet  to  its  original  complement  of  twelve 
hundred  saiL  • 

Trustmg  to  the  immense  superiority  of  his  ar-  Xcrx« 
mament,  Xerxes  was  still  desirous  to  make  trial  to  iight"^ 
of  his  fortune  at  sea,  notwithstandmg  his  former  •«""  ^ 
disasters  on  that  element.     But,  before  he  came 
to  a  final  resolution,  he  summoned  a  council  of 
war,  in  order  to  hear  the  opinion  of  his  maritime 
subjects  or  allies.     The  tributary  kings  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  the  leaders  of  the  Egyptians,  Cypri- 
ans,  and  Cilicians,  ever  ready  to  flatter  the  pas- 
sions of  their  sovereign,  offered  many  frivolous 
reasons  in  favour  of  the  alternative  to  which  they 
perceived  him  inclined.     But  in  the  fleet   of  is  power- 
Xerxes  there  was  a  Grecian  queen  named  Arte-  lHaSed*" 
misia,  widow  of  the  prince  of  Halicarnasisus,  and  ^'^™  ^"J 

11,  ,     f     •  j^  ^1     ^      .        meMurebj 

who  had  assumed  the  government  01  that  city  ArtemMia. 
and  territory  for  the  benefit  of  her  infant  son. 
Compelled  by  the  order  of  Xerxes,  or  perhaps 
irritated  against  the  .^Jiienians  for  some  reasons 
which  history  does  not  record,  she  not  only  fitted 
out  five  ships  to  attend  the  Persian  expedition, 
but  took  upon  herself  the  command  of  her  little 
squadron,  and  on  every  occasion  conducted  it 
with  equal  skill  and  bravery.  Such  vigour  of 
mind,  united  with  so  delicate  a  form,  deserved  to 
excite  admiration  in  every  part  of  the  world;  but 
the  manly  spirit  of  Artemisia  becomes  still  more 
admirable,  when  we  consider  the  severe  restraints 
which  have  been  in  all  ages  imposed  on  the  fe- 

*  Uerodot.  Diodor.  ubi  supra ;  et  Plut.  in  Themistocle. 
U  H   3 
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CUAK  male  sex,  by  the  manners  and  climate  of  Asia^ 
^*        Her  superior  genius  recommended  her  to  the 
peculiar  favour  of  Xerxes,  who  was  obliged  to 
esteem  in  a  woman  the  virtues  which  he  himself 
wanted  spirit  to  practise.     Trusting  t6  his  ad- 
vantageous opinion  of  her  courage  and  fidelity, 
Artemisia  dissented  from  the  general  voice  of  the 
allies,  and  even  opposed  the  inclination  of  the 
prince.     "  Her  former  exploits  on  the  coast  of 
Eubcea  afforded  sufficient  proof  that  her  present 
advice  was  not  the  child  of  timidity.     She  had 
been  ever  forward  to  expose  her  person  and  her 
fame  in  the  service  of  the  Great,  King  j  but  it 
was  impossible  to  dissemble  the  manifest  superi- 
ority of  the  Greeks  in  naval  afiairs.     Yet,  were 
the  two  armaments  as  much  on  a  foot  of  equality 
in  point  of  bravery  and  experience,  as  they  were 
unequal  in  numbers,  what  motive  could  induce 
Xerxes  to  venture  another  engagement  at  sea  ? 
Was  he  not  already  in  possession  of  Athetls,  the 
great  object  of  the  war  ?    The  l^artans,  who 
had  opposed  his  progress  at  Thermopylae,  had 
reaped  the  just  fruits  of  their  temerity :  those 
assembled  at  the  isthmus  of  Corinth  might  easily 
be  involved  in  a  similar  fate.   The  Peloponnesus 
might  then  be  laid  waste  by  fire  and  sword, 
which  would  complete  the  destruction  of  Grreece. 
Instead  of  proceeding  immediately  to  that  pen- 
insula, should  Xerxes  choose  to  continue  only  a 
few  weeks  in  the  Attic  territory,  four  hundred 
Grecian  ships  could  not  long  be  supplied  with 
provisions  from  the  barren  rocks  of  Salamis.   Ne* 
cessity  must  compel  them  to  surrender,  or  drive 
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them  to  their  respective  cities,  where  they  would   chap. 
become  an  easy  prey  to  the  Persian  arms.*'  These  v  _^'  _j 
judicious  observations  were  heard  without  appro- 
bation ;  the  worst  opinion  prevailed,  being  the 
best  adapted  to  flatter  the  vanity  of  Xerxes. 

When  the  Grecian  commanders  observed  that  Deiiberaj. 
the  enemy  prepared  to  venture  another  engage-  Greeks, 
ment  at  sea,  they  likewise  assembled  to  delibe- 
rate whether  they  should  continue  in  the  strait 
between  Salamis  and  Attica,  or  proceed  further 
up  the  gulph,  towards  the  Corinthian  isthmus. 
The  latter  proposal  was  generally  approved  by 
the  confederates  of  Peloponnesus,  who  anxiously 
desired,  in  the  present  emergency,  to  approach 
as  near  as  possible  to  their  respective  cities.  Some 
hastened  to  their  ships,  and  hoisted  sail  Iq  order 
to  depart ;  and  it  seemed  likely  that  their  ex- 
ample would  be  soon  followed  by  the  whole  fleet. 
On  board  the  ship  of  Themistocles  was  Mnesi- 
philus,  formerly  m.entioned  as  the  instructor  of 
his  youth,  and  who  now  accompanied  him  as  his 
counsellor  and  friend.  The  experienced  wisdom 
of  Mnesiphilus  readily  discerned,  that  should  the 
Greeks  sail  from  Salamis^  it  would  be  impossible 
to  prevent  the  general  dispersion  of  their  arma- 
ment. He  therefore  exhorted  Themistocles  to 
endeavour,  by  all  possible  means,  to  prevent  this 
fatal  measure ;  and  particularly  to  persuade  the 
Spartan  admiral,  Euribiades,  to  alter  his  present 
intention. 

Themistocles  readily  embraced  the  opinion  of  gnided  bj 
his  friend.  Having  waited  on  Euribiades,  he  ob-  uw  of '" 
tained  his  consent  to  summon  a  second  assembly  ^^^ 
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of  the  confederates.  After  they  w»e  fully  cou^ 
vened,  the  Athenian  began  to  call  their  attention 
to  the  state  of  their  affiiirs ;  but  his  discourse  was- 
insolently  interrupted  by  Adimantus,  tiie  com^ 
mander  of  the  Corinthians,  who  had  constantly 
discovered  a  particulw  solicitude  for  returning 
to  the  isthmus.  Tbemistocles^  no  less  prudent 
than  brave,  answered  bis  reproaches  with  calm- 
nessy  and  then  addressing  himsdf  to  fiuribiadesy 
••  The  fate  of  Greece,**  says  he,  ^  depends  on 
the  decision  of  the  present  moment,  and  that  de- 
cision on  you  ;  if  you  resolve  to  sail  to  the  istb- 
mus,  we  must  abandon  Salamis,  Megara,  and 
i^iilgina  i  we  shall  be  compelled  to  fight  in  an  open 
sea,  where  the  enemy  may  fully  avail  themaehres 
of  their  superior  numbers ;  and,  as  the  Persian 
army  will  certainly  attend  the  motions  of  their 
fleet,  we  shall  draw  their  combined  strength  to- 
wards the  Grecian  peninsula,  our  last  and  only 
retreat.  But  if  you  determine  to  retain  the«sh%>s 
in  their  present  station,  the  Persians  will  find  it 
impossible,  in  a  narrow  channel,  to  attack  us  at 
once  with  their  whole  force :  we  diall  preserve 
Megara  and  Salamis,  and  we  shall  efl^tuaUy  de- 
fend Peloponnesus  ;  for  the  Barbarians  being,  as 
I  firmly  trust,  defeated  in  a  naval  engagement, 
will  not  penetrate  further  than  Attica,  but  return 
home  with  disgrace.**  He  had  scarcely  ended 
his  words,  when  Adimantus  broke  forth  into  new 
invectives,  affecting  surprise  that  Etiribiades 
should  listen  to  a  man,  who,  since  the  taking  of 
Athens,  had  not  any  city  to  defend :  that  the 
Athenians  ought  then  to  Imve  a  voice  in. the 
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council,  when  .they  could  say  they  had  a  home. 
Themistocles  replied,  "  that  the  Athenians  had 
indeed  undervalued  their  private  estates  and  pos- 
sessions, in  comparison  of  their  political  independ- 
ence and  the  general  safety  of  Grreece,  and  glo- 
riously abandoned  their  cify  in  defence  of  their 
coimtty.  But  notwithstanding  this  sacrifice  for 
the  public  good,  they  had  still  an  home  far  more 
valuable  than  Corinth,  two  hundred  ships  dT  war 
well  armed  and  manned,  which  no  nation  of 
Greece  could  resist  That  should  the  confede- 
rates persist  in  their  present  datigerous  resolution, 
the  Athenians  would  in  these  ships  embark  their 
wives  and  families ;  desert  allies,  which  had  first 
forsaken  themselves;  and  repair  to  the  coast 
of  Italy,  where  it  was  foretold  by  ancient  ora- 
cles, that  Athens  should,  in  some  future  time, 
form  a  great  and  flourishing  settlement.  That 
the  Greeks  would  then  remember  and  regret  the 
advice  of  Themistocles,  when,  abandoned  by  the 
most  considerable  member  of  their  league,  they 
became  an  easy  prey  to  the  Barbarian  invader/' 
The  firmness  of  this  discourse  shook  tlie  resolu- 
tion  of  the  confederates  $  and  it  was  determined 
by  the  majority  to  remain  at  Sdamis. 

Between  this  important  resolve  and  the  en- 
gagement, there  intervened  a  moment  oi  the 
most  anxious  solicitude.  The  minds  of  men, 
impressed  with  an  awful  anticipation  of  the  events 
about  to  be  transacted,  were  dirown  oflF  their  or- 
dinary bias ;  and  as  the  operations  of  nature,  and 
the  agency  of  invisible  beings,  are  always  fondly 
connected  in  the  imagination  with  the  inomentou^ 
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ccmceras  of  human  life,  the  Greeks  felt,  or  be^ 
lieved  they  felt,  extraordinary  convulsions  of  the 
elements ;  they  saw  hideous  spectres  in  the  air  5 
and  heard,  .or  fancied  they  heard,  the  most  terri- 
ble and  threatening  voices.^  But  all  thess  strange 
and  supernatural  appearances,  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  doubtful  or  alarming,  were  proved^ 
by  a  clear  and  explicit  oracle,  to  foretel  the  de- 
struction of  the  Barbarians. 
roHiy  to         Notwithstanding  this  favouraUe  intimation  of 

change  •■•    •  •n       i  •   i  /»  n     •  j  i_ 

their  opi-  the  divme  will,  which  was  carefully  unproved  by 
"*^^'  the  wisdom  and  eloquence  of  Themistodes,  the 
Peloponnesians  were  ready  to  return  to  their  first 
determination.  A  vessel  arriving  from  the  isth- 
mus, brought  advice  that  the  fortifications  there 
were  almost  completed ;  if  the  fleet  retired  to 
the  neighbouring  shore,  the  sailors  might,  even 
after  a  defeat  at  sea,  take  refuge  behind  their 
walls ;  but  if  conquered  near  the  coasts  of  Sala- 
mis,  they  would  be  for  ever  separated  from  their 
families  and  friends,  and  confined,  without  hope 
or  resource,  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  barren 
island.  In  important  alternatives,  when  the  ar- 
guments on  each  side  are  almost  equally  persua- 
sive, the  party  which  we  have  embraced  often 
appears  the  worst,  merely  because  we  have  em- 
braced it.  Any  new  circumstance  or  consider- 
ation is  always  capable  of  changing  the  balance, 
and  we  hastily  approve  what  we  rejected  afler 
prevented  much  dcUberation.  Lest  this  propensity  should, 
i4"ii^'    ^  there  was  much  reason  to  fear,  again  discon- 

"*  Lysia»  Fun.  Omt    Herodot.  ibid. 
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cert  his  measures,  Themistocles  determmed  to  chap. 
prevent  the  Greeks  from  the  possibility  of  gra^  _^\  ' 
tif3ring  it.  There  commonly  lived  in  his  family  sure  of 
a  man  named  Sicinus^  who  at  present  accompa*  ^^^ 
nied  htm.  He  was  originally  a  slave,  and  em- 
ployed in  the  education  of  his  children  ;  but  by 
the  generosity  of  his  patron,  had  acquired  the 
rank  of  ci^^izen,  with  considerable  riches.  The 
firmness  and  fidelity  of  this  man  rendered  him  a 
proper  instrument  for  executing  a  stratagem, 
which  concealed,  under  the  mask  of  treachery^ 
the  enthusiasm  of  public  virtue.  Having  re- 
ceived his  instructions  from  Themistocles,  he 
privately  sailed  to  the  Persian  fleet,  and  obtain- 
ing admission  into  the  presence  of  Xerxes,  de- 
clared <<  That  he  had  been  sent  by  the  captain 
of  the  Athenians,  who  could  no  longer  endure 
the  insolence  of  his  countrymen,  to  acquaint  the 
Great  King,  that  the  Greeks,  seized  with  con- 
sternation at  the  near  approach  of  danger,  had 
determined  to  make  their  escape  under  cover  of 
the  night  j  that  now  was  the  time  for  the  Per- 
sians to  achieve  the  most  glorious  of  all  their 
exploits,  and  by  intercepting  the  flight  of  their 
enemies,  accomplish  their  destruction  at  "  once.'' 
The  advice  was  believed  j  the  whole  day,  and  the 
greatest  part  of  the  succeeding  night,  the  Persians 
employed  in  securing  the  several  passages  be- 
tween the  islands  and  the  adjacent  coast;  and 
that  nothing  might  be  neglected  that  could  con- 
tribute to  their  success,  they  filled  the  little  isle> 

"  Herodot  l.viii.  clxxv. 
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CHAP,  or  rather  rock,  of  Psy ttalea,  lying  between  Said- 

^      '  _  J  rais  and  the  continent,  with  the  flower  of  the 

Persian  infantry,  in  order  to  intercept  the  mise* 

rable  remnant  of  the  Greeks,  who,  after  their 

expected  defeat,  would  fly  thither  for  refuge. 

His  inter.       The  first  iptelliiTence  of  these  operations  waa 

Vl€W  With 

Aristides.  brought  to  the  Grecian  fleet  by  Aristides  the 
Athenian,  who  seems  not  to  have  Availed  himself 
*of  the  general  act  of  indemnity  to  return  from 
banishment,  but  who  readily  embraced  every  op- 
portunity to  serve  his  countr}\  Having  with 
difiiculty  escaped  in  a  small  vessel  from  the  isle 
of  JEgiuB,,  the  generous  patriot  immediately  com- 
municated an  account  of  what  he.had  seen  there 
to  his  rival  and  enemy,  Themistodes,  who,  meet* 
ing  his  generosity  with  equal  frankness,  made 
him  the  confident  of  his  secret  Their  inter- 
view was  as  memorable  as  the  occasion ;  and, 
after  a  continued  life  of  opposition  and  hatred, 
they  now  first  agreed  to  suspend  their  private 
animosities,  in  order  to  promote  the  common  in- 
terest of  their  coimtry.  As  the  Peloponnesian 
commanders  were  either  wavering  and  irresolute, 
or  had  determined  to  set  sail,  Aristides  was  de- 
sired to  inform  them  of  the  arrangement  which 
he  had  seen  ;  the  consideration  of  his  country, 
however,  rendered  his  evidence  suspected,  and 
it  was  imagined  that  he  meant  to  sacrifice  the 
general  interest  of  the  confederates  to  the  safety 
of  the  Athenian  families  in  Salamis.  But  the 
arrival  of  a  vessel  belonging  to  the  isle  of  Tenos 
confirmed  the  veracity  of  his  report,   and  the 
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Peloponnesians  resolved  to  fight,  because  it  was 
impossible^  to  fly.  ^* 

Before  the  dawn  of  the  day  the  Grecian  ships  Sca-fight 
were  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle ;  and  the  Per-  ©f  SaUmif. 
sians,  who  had  been  surprised  at  not  finding  them 
attempt  to  escape  during  night,  were  still  more 
surprised  when  morning  discovered  their  artful 
orderly  arrangement.     The  Greeks  began  with 
the  light  their  sacred  hymns  and  poeans,  which 
preceded  their  triumphal  songs  of  war,  accom- 
panied by  the  animating  sound  of  the  trumpet. 
The  shores  of  Attica  re-echoed  to  the  rocks  of 
Salamis  and  Psyttalea.     The  Grecian  acclama- 
tions filled  the  sky.     Neither  their  appearance 
nor  their  words  betokened  flight  or  fear,  but 
rather  determined  intrepidity  and  invincible  cou- 
rage.  Yet  was  their  valour  tempered  with  wisdom. 
Themistocles  delayed  the  attack  until  the  ordi- 
nary  breeze  should  spring  op,  which  was  no  less 
favourable  to  the  experience  of  the  Grecian  ma- 
riuers,  than  dangerous  to  the  lofty  unwieldiness 
of  the  Persian  ships.  ^'    The  signal  was  then 
given  for  the  Athenian  line  to  bear  down  against 
that  of  the  Phoenicians,  which  rode  on  the  west, 
off  the  coast  of  Eleusis ;  while  the  Peloponne- 
sians  advanced  against  the  enemy's  left  wing 
stationed  on  the  east,  near  the  harbour  of  the 
Piraeus.     The  Persians,  confiding  in  their  num- 
ber, and  secure  of  victory,  did  not  decline  the 
fight.     A  Phoenician  galley,  of  uncommon  size 
and  strength,  was  distinguished  in  the  front  of 

*«  Hcrodot  J.  viii.  c.  Ixxix.  et  seq.  *3  Id.  lbi«L 
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their  line  by  every  circumstance  of  naval  pomp«. 
In  the  eagerness  to  engage,  she  far  outstripped 
her  companions ;  but  her  career  was  checked 
midway  between  the  two  fleets  by  an  Athenian 
galley  which  had  sailed  forth  to  meet  her.  The 
first  shock  shattered  her  sculptured  prow»  the 
second  buried  her  in  the  waves.  The  Athenianj^ 
encouraged  l^  this  auspicious  prelude,  proceeded 
with  their  whole  force,  animating  each  other  to 
the  combat  by  a  martial  song :  <<  Advance,  ye 
isons  of  Athens,  save  your  country,  defend  your 
wives  and  children,  deliver  the  temples  of  your 
gods,  regain  the  sacred  tombs  of  your  renowned 
forefathers ;  this  dcof,  the  common  cause  of 
Greece  demands  your  valour.*'  The  battle  waa 
bloody  and  destructive,  and  disputed  on  the  side 
of  the  Persians  with  more  obstinate  resistance 
than  on  any  former  occasion ;  for,  from  the  Attic 
coast,  seated  on  a  lofty  throne  on  the  top  oi 
Mount  iBgialos,  Xerxes  observed  the  scene  of 
^ion,  and  attentively  remarked,  with  a  view  to 
reward  and  punish,  the  various  behaviour  of  his 
subjects.  The  presence  of  their  prince  operated 
on  their  hopes,  and  still  more  powerfully  on  their 
fears.  But  neither  the  hope  of  acquiring  the 
favour,  nor  the  fear  of  incurring  the  displeasure 
of  a  despot,  could  furnish  principles  of  action 
worthy  of  being  compared  with  the  patriotism 
and  love  of  liberty  which  actuated  the  Greeks. 
To  the  dignity  of  their  motives,  as  much  as  to 
the  superiority  of  their  skiU,  the  latter  owed  theif 
unexampled  success  in  this  memorable  engage- 
ment.   The  foremost'  ship^  of  the  Phoenicians 
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irere  dispersed  or  sunk.  Amidst  the  terror  and 
confusion  occasioned  by  their  repulse,  they,  ran 
foul  of  those  which  had  been  drawn  up  in  two 
lines  behind  them.  The  Athenians  skilfully  en-  The  Per- 
circled  them  around,  compressed  them  into  a  tally  de- 
narrower  space,  and  increased  their  disorder;  ^^^' 
they  were  at  length  entangled  in  each  other,  de- 
prived of  all  power  of  action,  and,  to  use  the 
humble,  but  expressive  figure  of  an  eye-witness, 
•*  caught  and  destroyed  like  fish  in  a  *^  net.'* 
Such  was  the  fate  of  the  right  wing  ;  while  the 
lonians,  who,  on  the  left,  opposed  the  fleets  of 
Peloponnesus  and  ^gina,  furnished  them  with 
an  opportunity  to  complete  the  victory.  Many 
of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  mindful  of  the  advice 
given  by  Themistocles,  abandoned  the  interest 
of  the  Great  King,  and  openly  declared  for  their 
countr3rmen  ;  others  declined  the  engagement ; 
the  remainder  were  sunk  or  put  to  flight.  Among 
those  which  escaped  was  the  ship  of  Queen  Arte- 
misia, who  in  the  battle  of  Salamis  displayed 
superior  courage  and  conduct :  she  was  closely 
pursued  by  an  Athenian  galley,  commanded  by 
Amenias,  brother  of  the  poet  -^schylus.  In  this 
extremity,  she  employed  a  successful,  but  very 
unwarrantable  stratagem.  The  nearest  Persian 
vessel  wa^  commanded  by  Damasithymus,  a  tri- 
butary prince  of  Calynda  in  Lycia,  a  man  with 
whom  Artemisia  was  at  variance.  With  great 
dexterity,  she  darted  the  beak  of  her  galley 
against  the  Lycian  vessel.  Damasithymus  was 
buried  in  the  waves ;  and  Amenias,  deceived  by 

**  JEf^hylus  Persa. 
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• 
this  measure,  equally  artful  and  audacious,  be- 
lieved the  vessel  of  Artemisia  one  of  those  which 
had  deserted  the  Persian  interest  The  Phoeni- 
cian and  Ionian  squadrons  (for  that  of  the  Egyp- 
tians had  been  exceedingly  weakened  by  the 
action  on  the  coast  of  Euboea)  formed  the  main 
strength  of  the  Persian  armament ;  after  these 
were  defeated,  the  ships  at  a  distance  ventured 
not  to  advance,  but  hastily  changing  sail,  mea- 
sured back  their  course  to  the  Athenian  and 
other  neighbouring  harbours.*  The  victors  dis- 
daining to  pursue  them,  dragged  the  most  valu- 
able part  of  the  wreck  to  the  coasts  of  Psy  ttalea 
and  Salamis.  The  narrow  seas  were  covered 
^ith  the  floating  carcases  of  the  dead,  among 
whom  were  few  Greeks,  as  even  those  who  lost 
their  ships  in  the  engagement,  saved  Iheir  lives 
by  swimming,  an  art  which  they  universally 
learned  as  a  necessary  branch  of  education, 
and  with  which  the  Barbarians  were  totally  un- 
acquainted. " 

Xerxes  had  scarcely  time  to  consider  and  de- 
plore the  destruction  and  disgrace  of  his  fleet, 
when  a  new  spectacle,  not  less  mournful,  offered 
itself  to  his  .sight  The  flower  of  the  Persian 
infantry  had  taken  post,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, on  the  rocky  island  of  Psyttalea,  in  order 
to  receive  the  shattered  remains  of  the  Grecian 
armament,  which,  after  its  expected  defeat, 
would  naturally  take  refuge  on  that  barren  coast 
But  equally  fallacious  and  fatal  was  tlieir  con- 

*^  Before  this  period,  it  was  a  law  at  Athens  and  other  states, 
r«f  ircuSoy  diZavinff$m  irptrrw  v^w  re  kcu  ypofifuera ;  that  boys  first  learn 
reading  and  swimming.     Sam.  Petit,  de  Leg,  Att.  p.  1 1. 
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jecture  concerning  the  event  of  the  battle.  The  chap. 
Greeks,  disembarking  from  their  ships,  attacked,  ,  ^'  j 
in  the  enthusiasm  of  victory,  those  astonished 
troops,  who,  unable  to  resist,  and  finding  it  im- 
possible to  fly,  were  cut  down  to  a  man.  As 
Xerxes  beheld  this  dreadful  havoc,  he  started  in 
wild  agitation  from  his  silver  throne,  rent  his 
royal  robes,  and  in  the  first  moment  of  his  re- 
turning tranquillity,  commanded  the  main  body 
«f  his  forces,  posted  along  the  Athenian  coast, 
±0  return  to  their  respective  camps. 

From  that  moment  he  resolved  to  return  with  Xerxes 
all  possible  expedition  into  Asia.  Yet  did  his  to  leave"** 
fears  and  his  policy  conceal;  for  a  few  4ays,  the  ^^^^^^^ 
design  not  only  from  the  Grecian  but  from  the 
Penriian  genersJs.  Mardonius  alone  was  too  well 
acquainted  with  the  temper  of  his  master,  to  be- 
lieve that  his  concern  for  the  safety  of  his  illus-^ 
trioiis  person  would  allow  him  to  remain  longer 
than  necessary  in  a  country  which  had  been  the 
scene  of  so  many  calamities.  The  artful  courtier 
availed  himself  of  the  important  secret,  to  divert 
the  storm  of  royal  resentment  which  threatened 
the  principal  author  of  this  inglorious  under- 
taking. In  his  first  interview  with  Xerxes,  he 
exhorted  him  "  not  to  be  too  deeply  affected  by 
the  defeat  of  his  fleet :  that  Re  had  come  to  fight 
against  the  Greeks,  not  with  rafts  of  wood,  but 
with  soldiers  and  horses :  that  the  valour  of  the 
Persians  had  opposed  all  resistance,  and  their  in- 
vincible sovereign  was  now  master  of  Athens, 
the  main  object  of  his  ambition  :  that  having  ac- 
complished the  principal  end  of  the  enterprise. 
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CHAP,  it  was  time  for  the  Great  King  to  return  from 
V  _^    ,  the  fatigues  of  war  to  the  cares  of  government, 
Mardoniuft  for  with  three  hundred  thousand  chosen  men  he 
tSw«  with  would  undertake  to  prosecute  his  designs,  and  to 
500,000      complete  his  victory/'    Such  is  the  language  of 
adulation,  too  often  held  to  princes.    The  other 
courtiers  confirmed,  by  their  approbation,  the  ad- 
vice of  Mardonius ;  and  the  Persian  monarch, 
while  he  obeyed  the  dictates  of  his  own  pusillani- 
mity, seemed  to  leave  Greece  in  reluctant  compli- 
ance with  the  anxious  solicitude  of  his  subjects. 
Thcmiseiv      The  remains  of  the  Persian  fleet,  frightened 
trert  of     fr^"^  ^^^  coasts  of  Greece,  returned  to  the  har* 
huanny.    bours  of*Asia  Minor,  and  afterwards  assembled 
and  rendezvoused,  during  the  ensuing  winter^  in 
the  port  of  Cym6.    The  transports  were  ordered 
to  the  Hellespont,  on  the  banks  of  which  Xerxes 
arrived  with  his  troops  in  forty-five  days,  after 
intolerable  hardships  and  fatigue.     Famine  and 
pestilence  filled  up  the  measure  of  their  cala- 
mities ;  and,  excepting  the  three  hundred  thou- 
sand chosen  men  committed  to  Mardonius,   a 
detachment  of  whom  guarded  the  royal  person 
to  the  coast,   scarcely  a  remnant  was  left   of 
so  many  millions.  '*    The  bridge  ostentatiously 
erected  on    the    Hellespont   would   have  pre- 
sented, had  it  remained   entire,    a  mortifying 
monument  of  past  greatness.    But  this  magni* 
ficent  fabric  had  been  destroyed  by  a  tempest : 
and  such  is  the  obscurity  with  which  Xerxes  re- 
turned from  Greece,  compared  with  the  blaze  of 

*^  Ot^ty  fitpos  'ms  curat,  says  HcTodotuSy  emphatically. 
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grandeur  in  which  he  marched  thither,  that  it  is  c  H  A  P. 
uncertain  whether  he  crossed  the  channel  in  a  ^  '  * 
Phoenician  ship  of  war,  or  only  in  a  *' fishing-boat. 
Having  returned  to  Sardes,  he  endeavoured  to 
compensate  for  the  disappointment  of  ambition 
by  the  gratification  of  sensuality,  and  buried 
himself  in  pleasures  more  infamous  and  degrad- 
ing, and  not  less  frightfully  criminal,  than  all 
the  disgrace  which  his  pride  had  incurred,  and 
all  the  calamities  which  his  subjects  had  either 
inflicted  or  suffered.  ^® 

When  the  Greeks  had  leisure  to  examine  the  Measurw 
extent  and  completeness  of  their  success,  they  theGreekt 
determined  in  the  first  emotions  of  triumph  and  ^^^^ 
resentment,  to  pursue  the  shattered  remains  of 
the  enemy.  That  no  Barbarian  might  escape, 
they  purposed  immediately  to  sail  northward, 
and  to  destroy  the  Persian  bridge  across  the 
Hellespont.  Tnis  design  was  recommended, 
and  chiefly  supported  by  the  Athenians,  who. 
having  experienced  the  greatest  share  of  the 
danger,  felt  most  sensibly  the  joys  of  deliverance. 
But  upon  more  mature  deliberation,  it  occurred 
that  the  Persians  were  still  sufficiently  numerous 
to  afford  just  grounds  of  terror.  To  their 
cowardice  and  inexperience,  not  to  their  want 
of  strength,  the  Greeks  owed  all  their  ad- 
vantages  over  them ;  but  should  the  impossibility 
of  retreat  be  added  to  their  other  calamities, 
they  might  derive  courage  from  despair,  and  by 

»'  Confer.  Herod.  Justin.  Com.  Nepoi. 
••  Herod,  et  Diodor.  ibid. 
VOL.  I.  II 
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^orts  hitherto  iinexerted,  repair  the  conse^ 
quences  of  past  errors.  These  considerations, 
first  suggested,  it  is  said,  by  Euribiades  the 
Spartan,  were  adopted  by  Theiftistocles,  who 
convinced  his  countrymen  that  the  jealousy  of 
the  Grecian  gods,  unwilling  that  one  man  should 
be  lord  of  Europe  and  Asia,  rather  than  their 
own  prowess,  had  given  them  the  victory  over 
Xerxes;  a  prince  of  such  folly  and  madness, 
that  he  had  treated  with  equal  irreverence  things 
human  and  divine,  destroyed  the  sacred  temples, 
overthrown  the  venerable  altars  and  images, 
and  impiously  insulted  the  gods  of  the  Helle- 
spont with  stripes  and  fetters.  That  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Athenians,  after  having  glo- 
riously repelled  the  common  enemy,  to  provide 
for  the  comfortable  subsistence  of  their  wives 
and  families,  to  sow  their  lands,  rebuild  their 
houses,  and  thus  to  repair,  by  the  most  indus- 
trious activity,  the  dreadful  ravages  committed 
in  their  territories.  '• 
Bolditm^  Themistocles  had  no  sooner  persuaded  the 
51^5^  Athenians  to  embrace  his  opinion,  than  he  se- 
^*^*^^  cretly  dispatched  his  confidant  Sicinus  to  ac- 
quaint the  Great  King  with  the  danger  which 
he  had  so  nearly  escaped,  and  to  advise  him  to 
pursue  his  journey  with  all  possible  expedition* 
Xerxes  readily  believed  a  piece  of  infoFmation, 
which  agreed  with  the  suggestions  of  his  own 
cowardice.  The  rapidity  of  his  march  conspired 
with  other  circumstances  above  mentioned  in 
proving  fatal  to  the  lives  of  his  followers ;  and 

'•  Herpdot.  1.  Tiii.  c.  108.  et  »eq. 
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the  crafty  Athenian,  who  well  knowing  the  im*  char 
stable  affections  of  the  multitude,  wished  to  de-  v    ^•^,  ^ 
serve  the  gratitude  of  a  king,  gained  the  double 
advantage  of  dispelling  sooner  than  could  other^ 
wise  have  happened,  that  destructive  cloud  of  Bar- 
barians which  hovered  over  his  country,  and  of 
convincing  their  leader  that  he  was  in  part  indebt- 
ed for  his  safety  to  that  very  man  whose  counsels, 
rather  than  the  arms  of  Greece,  had  occasioned 
his  irreparable  disasters  and  most  signal  disgrace. 
The  victory  at  Salamis  terminated  the  second 
act  of  the  Persian  expedition,  which  has,  with 
much  propriety,  been  compared  to  a  tragedy. 
The  Greeks  soon  understood  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  return  of  Xerxes,  three  himdred  thou- 
sand men,  commanded  by  Mardonius,  were  can- 
toned for  the  winter  in  Thrace,  Macedon,  and 
Thessaly,  with  a  design  to  take  the  field  early  in 
the  spring,  and  again  to  try  the  fortune  of  war. 
This  intelligence  deterred  the  Athenians  from 
bringing  home  their  wives  and  children,  as  they 
originally  intended,  from  Tr(BZen6,  Salamis,  and 
.^E^ina,  because  they  had  reason  to  dread  that 
their  country  would  experience  nev^  effects  of 
Barbarian  resentment.      It  appears,  however, 
that  a  few  citizens,  more  sanguine  in  their  hqpes 
than  the  rest,  returned  to  their  ancient  habits 
ations;    while  the  greater  part  continued  on 
board  the  fleet,  or  went  to  reside  with  their 
fii^ids  in  the  Peloponnesus. 

According  to  modem  ideas,  it  would  be  natural  Sinpiqjw 
to  expect,  that,  under  the  apprehension  of  an-  SieGrakft 
other  formidable  invasion^  theGreeks  should  have  ^»n^  ^ 
1 1  « 
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C  ^  A  P  employed  the  winter  in  raising  contributions, 
V  -;-_^  levying  and  disciplining  troops,  and  concerting 
proper  measures  for  the  public  defence.     But 
such  preparations  were  in  some  degree  unneces^ 
sary,  because  in  the  Grecian  republics  almost 
every  citizen  was  a  soldier;   and  the  diflferent 
states  were  at  all  times  too  weakly  united,  to 
agree  in  any  uniform  plan  of  operations*   Besides, 
the  customs  and  prejudices  of  that  early  age 
obliged  them  to  observe  many  forms  and  cere- 
monies,   which    interfered  with    employments 
seemingly  more  useful,    on  such  an  important 
emergency.     We  findj  accordingly,  that  instead 
o£  increasing  or  improving  their  military  esta^ 
blishment,  the  Greeks  spent  the  winter*^  in 
dividing  the  spoil;  assigning  to  the  different  com* 
manders  the  prizes  of  conduct  and  valour;  per* 
forming  the  last  offices  to  the  dead;  celebrating 
their  games  and  festivals ;  and  displaying,  both  in 
the  multitude  of  their  prayers,  and  in  the  magni* 
ficence  of  their  offerings,  the  warmest  gratitude 
to  their  protecting  divinities.     The  dedications 
to  the  gods  were  intrinsically  valuable.     The 
rewards  bestowed  on  their  generals  were  simple 
tokens  of  public  esteem.     The  first  consisted  in 
vases,  statues,  and  other  ornaments  of  gold  and 
silver ;  the  second  in  ^  wreath  of  pine,*  laurel, 
or  olive  ;  a  circumstance  which  made  Tigranea 
,    the  Persian  exclaim,  <<  Heavens !  against  what 
men  have  we  come  to  contend?  insensible  to 
interest,  they  fight  only  for  glory !" 

-•  Hcrodot  I  viii.  c.«l.  et  icq. 
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.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  institutions  of  c  H  A  p- 
Crreece  should  have  deceived  an  untutored  Bar-  ^  ^  ^ 
barian,  when  we  consider  that  even  the  modem  or  the 
philosopher  and  historian  have  been  too  often  ^  j^ 
dazzled  by  their  splendour.  Yet  notwithstand-  im»tociei. 
ing  what  Tigranes  believed,  and  what,  from  the 
fond  admiration  of  antiquity,  many  modem 
writers  have  asserted,  the  indiscriminate  praise 
of  disinterestedness  by  no  means  belonged  to  the 
Grrecians.  When  the  commanders  of  their  several 
ships  and  squadrons  assembled  to  regulate  the 
distribution  of  naval  and  military  -rewards,  each 
captain,  with  a  selfishness  equally  indelicate  and 
tmjust,  arrogated  to  himself  the  first  prize  of 
merit ;  though  most  of  them  acknowledged  the 
desert  of  Themistocles  as  second  to  their  ^  own. 
This  general  assignment  of  the  second,  while  all 
alike  assumed  the' first  place,  was  equivalent  to  a 
public  declaration  in  favour  of  the  Athenian :  and 
the  honours  which  were  conferred  on  him,  both 
ip  his  own  country  and  in  Sparta,  sufficiently  con- 
firmed the  decision.  The  usual  marks  of  the 
public  esteem  were  not  indeed  attended  with  any 
immediate  profit,  but  their  consequences  were 
extremely  beneficial.  Supported  by  the  favour- 
able  opinion  of  his  countrymen,  a  commander  by 
sea  or  land  frequently  attained  an  authority,  the 
exercise  of  which  was  equally  adapted  to  flatter 
pride  and  to  gratify  avarice.  The  behaviour  of 
Themistocles,  after  he  had  acquired  sufficient 
merit  with  the  public  to  justify  his  rapacityi 


«*  Hcrodot.  1.  vin.  c.  S». 
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CHAP,  afibrds  oDenQemanible  exam{^  c^thifl  kmd  ;  and 
V  I  »  we  shall  meet  with  many  more,  in  examining  tbe 
subsequent  events  of  the  Grecian  history.  In- 
stead of  remaining  at  home,  in  order  to  concert 
a  plan  for  repelling  the  danger  which  threatened 
his  country,  the  Athenian  commander  sailed 
with  a  little  squadron  to  theCydades,  laid  these 
unfortunate  islands  under  a  heavy  contribution^ 
and  without  the  participation,  or  even  know- 
ledge of  his  colleagues  in  command,  enriched 
himself  and  his  favourites.^ 
Mardo*  On  the  approach  of  spring,  Mardonius  pre- 

■JJjy^    pared  to  take  the  field.     His  army  consisted  of 
openUie    the  Medcs,  Persians,  Scythians,  and  Indians; 
**"'**^*   and  though  reduced  from  the  millions  which 
followed  Xerxes  to  about  three  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  it  was  thereby  rather  delivered  from 
an  useless  incumbrance,  than  deprived  of  anj 
real  strength.    Before  marching  from  Thessaly, 
his  superstition  engaged  him  to  consult  the 
Grecian  oracles,  and  moved  probably  by  an 
erroneous  explanation  of  their  ambiguous  re- 
sponses, he  determined  to  try  the  effect  of  ne- 
gociation,  b^ore  he  had  recourse  to  arms.     He 
might  treat  either  with  individuals,  or  with  com- 
munities.   By  the  former  method,  the  Thebans 
assured  him,  that  he  might  become  mast^  of 
Greece,  without  hazarding  a  battle.    ''  You  have 
only,'*  said  they,  <<  to  send  money  to  the  leading 
men  in  the  several  republics.    In  this  manner 
you  will  divide  each  state  into  factions  j  engage 
them  in  a  civil  war ;  and,  when  exhausted  by 
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mutual  hostilities,  they  will  readily  submit  to  chap. 
your  demands/*    Mardonius,  instead  of  pursuing  v  ^_^ 
this  judicious  system,  which  would  probably  have  Endca- 
been  successful,  sent  Alexander,  King  of  Mace-  deuchthe 
don,  to  treat  with  such  Athenians  as  had  returned  Athemani 
to  their  city.     This  illustrious  ambassador,  who  allies ; 
boasted  an  Argive  extraction,  was  the  tributary 
prince  of  a  barbarous  country ;  but  of  a  country 
destined,  in  a  future  age,  to  attain  empire  and 
renown,  by  the  arts  of  Philip  and  the  arms  of  his 
immortal  son.  The  first  Alexander  was  peculiarly 
well  qualified  for  executing  the  office  with  which 
Mardonius  had  entrusted  him,  because  his  family 
had  long  been  connected  with  the  republic  of 
Athens,  by  the  sacred  ties  of  hospitality.     But 
his  commission  was  as  unwelcome  as  his  visit  was 
acceptable.     The  Athenians,  therefore,  delayed 
calling  an  assembly  to  hear  and  answer  his  dis- 
course, until  the  Spartans  (who  were  apprised  of 
the  intention  of  Mardonius)  should  send  am- 
bassadors to  assist  at  the  deliberation.     When 
all  parties  were  convened,  Alexander  declared, 
**  That  he  was  sent  to  the  Athenians  on  the  part 
of  Mardonius,  who  had  received  a  message  from 
the  Great  King,  intimating  his  will  to  forgive 
their  past  injuries,  to  reinstate  them  in  their 
possessions,  to  rebuild  their  houses  and  temples,     ^ 
and  to  receive  them  into  the  number  of  his 
friends    and    confederates.' *     Mardonius    then 
spoke  for  himself:    "  What  madness,  O  Athe- 
nians, can  impel  you  to  maintain  war  against  a 
monarch,  whom  you  cannot  expect  eoer  to  con- 
quer, nor  hope  always  to  resist  ?    You  are  ac* 
1 1  4 
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quainted  with  tlie  number  and  prowess  of  the 
troops  under  my  command,  whichi  formidable 
as  they  are,  malce  but  a  small  part  of  the  un- 
bounded resources  of  Xerxes.     Every  year  he 
can  invade  you  with  an  increasing  superiority  of 
strengtli ;  submit,  therefore,  to  a  power  which 
it  is  vain  to  oppose  j  profit,  ere  it  be  too  late,  of 
the  disposition  of  the  Great  King,  atld  accept  the 
offer  of  an  alliance  which  folly  alone,  not  forti- 
tude and  firmness,  can  engage  you  to  decHne.'* 
Alexander  endeavoured  to  add  weight  to  these 
considerations,  by  observing,    "  That  his  past 
conduct  had  uniformly  proved  the  sincerity  of 
bis  attachment  to  the  Athenians ;  and  that  he 
was  firmly  convinced  of  the  expediency,  and  even 
necessity,   of  the   measures   now  in  agitation, 
otherwise  he  should  not  have  undertaken  to  pro- 
pose them.     He  therefore  exhorted  them  to  re- 
flect on  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  to 
them  from  being  alone,  of  all  the  Greeks,  ad- 
mitted into  the  alliance  of  Xerxes ;  to  reflect 
,  also  on  the  dreadful  consequences  which  would 
attend  their  refusal,  since  their  country,  placed 
as  a  prize  between  the  contending  parties,  would 
thereby  be  exposed  to  inevitable  destruction.'*" 
but  with-        As  soon  as  Alexander  had  ended  his  dis- 
course, the  Lacedaemonian  ambassadors  repre- 
sented to  the  assembly,  "  That  they  had  been 
sent  on  the  part  of  their  republic,  to  thwart  the 
measures  of  the  Barbarians,  with  whom,  in  order 
to  resent  the  quarrel  of  her  Athenian  allies,  Sparta 
bad  engaged  in  a  bloody  and  destructive  war. 

^  Uerodot  l.viii.  c  140. 


out  suc- 
ce9f. 
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Could  the  Athenians  then,  for  whose  sake  alone  chap. 
the  war  which  now  extended  over  all  Greece  was  .  ^'    ^ 
originally  undertaken,  abandon  their  friends  and 
confederates,  whose  services  they  had  every  rea- 
son to  approve  ?   Could  they  associate  with  Bar- 
barians, whose  hostilities  they  had  every  reason 
to  resent?  Sparta  affectionately  sympathised  with 
their  sufferings  in  the  loss  of  their  houses  and 
their  harvests  j  yet  the  confederates  in  general 
had  endeavoured  to  prevent  or  repair  the  unhappy 
consequences  of  their  loss :  they  had  maintained 
their  wives  and  families,  supported  and  educated 
their  helpless  children,  cherished  and  sustained 
the  declining  years  of  their  parents.   Their  gene- 
rosity was  not  yet  exhausted;  if  the  Athenians 
should  be  compelled  again  to  abandon  their  coun- 
try, they  would  again  find  the  same  hospitable  re- 
ception in  Peloponnesus ;  and  their  families,  if  it 
became  necessary,  would  be  maintained  at  the 
common  expence,  during  the  continuance  of  the 
war.  Let  them  not,  therefore,  be  deceived  by  the 
specious  words  of  the  tyrant  Alexander,  who,  at 
the  expence  of  truth,  endeavoured  to  promote  the 
interest  of  a  tyrant  like  himself   The  Athenians 
ought  to  remember,  that  neither  justice,  nor  ho- 
nour, nor  fidelity,  can  be  expected  from  tyrantsand 
Barbarians."  ^    Having  thus  spoken,  the  Lace- 
dssmonians,  as  well  as  Alexander,  withdrew^  and 
the  Athenians,  after  a  short  deliberation,  answered 
both  parties  by  the  voice  of  Aristides,  who,  as  ar- 
chon,  or  chief  inagistrate,  presidedin  the  assembly : 
first,  to  tlie  Macedonian  they  replied,  "  That  as 
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they  weresuffidentlyacquainted with  the  strength 
of  Xerxes,  he  might  have  spared  them  the  insult 
of  describing  its  vast  superiority  to  their  own* 
Yet,  in  defence  of  liberty,  there  was  no  power  too 
great  to  oppose.  Return  then,  and  tell  Mar- 
donius,  that  the  Athenians  will  never  make  peace 
with  Xerxes,  while  the  sun  performs  his  annual 
course  in  the  heavens;  but  tJiat,  trusting  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Gods  and  Heroes,  whose  temples 
and  images  the  tyrant  has  impiously  destroyed,  we 
will  resist  him  to  the  last  extremity.  To  conclude : 
come  not  a  second  time  to  Athens  with  such  inso- 
lent messages,  indignation  at  which  may  make 
us  forget  that  you  are  our  friend,  and  connected 
with  us  by  the  sacred  ties  of  reciprocal  hospi- 
tality.'' The  answer  given  to  the  Lacedaemonian 
ambassadors  was  delivered  in  a  still  higher  strain 
of  patriotism :  "  That  the  Barbarians,  or  even  the 
peasants  of  Laconia,  should  suppose  us  capable  of 
coming  to  an  accommodation  with  the  Persians, 
does  not  surprise  us ;  but  it  is  indeed  surprising 
that  you,  citizens  of  Sparta,  should  entertain  the 
same  groundless  fears  ;  you,  who  have  so  often 
heard  by  report,  and  who,  on  so  many  occasions, 
have  yourselves  witnessed,  the  disinterested  mag- 
nanimity of  our  republic.  Know  then,  that  the 
richest  possessions  on  earth,  that  all  the  treasures 
of  the  Great  King,  are  not  sufficient  to  seduce 
our  unalterable  attachment  to  Greece.  The  laws 
of  Grod  and  man  equally  forbid  our  ingratitude ; 
or  if  all  ties  of  duty  were  dissolved,  our  resent- 
tnent  against  the  Persians  would  restrain  us.  We 
must  avenge  our  plundered  altars,  our  prostrate 
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images,  our  desolated  temples.  We  mint  avenge  chap. 
the  cause  of  our  allies,  and  our  own;  for  all  tibe  .  ^ , ^ . 
Greeks  have  the  same  religion,  language,  lineage, 
and  manners ;  and  while  an  Athenian  survives, 
will  never,  with  his  consent,  make  peace  with 
the  Barbarians.  We  acknowledge  with  grati- 
tude your  proffered  kindness  to  our  families;  but 
henceforth  we  hope  to  provide  for  them,  without 
giving  the  confederates  any  trouble  on  their 
account.  What  we  request  of  you  is,  that  your 
army  march  with  all  possible  expedition  towards 
Boeotia,  that  our  united  resistance  may  stop  the 
progress  of  the  Barbarian,  who,  as  soon  as  he  is 
apprised  of  our  determined  hostility,  will  not 
fail  to  proceed  southward,  to  invade  Attica  a 
second  time."* 

This  conjecture  wasjustified  by  the  event  The  TiiePdo- 
Persians  within  a  few  weeks  marched  into  Boeotia,  S«M»t^ 
but  the  Athenians  looked  in  vain  for  the  expect- 
ed arrival  of  their  Spartan^auxiliaries.  To  have 
witnessed  the  proceedings  just  described  in  the 
Athenian  assembly,  we  should  have  imagined  that 
there  was  a  generous  contest  of  patriotism  be* 
tween  the  two  republics;  and  that  the  happiness 
and  glory  of  Grreece,  not  the  interest  of  their 
particular  communities,  was  the  great  object  of 
their  ambition.  But  the  Greeks  had  often  much 
patriotism  in  their  speeches,  when  there  was  little 
in  their  hearts;  and  the  Spartans  who  had  lately 
employed  such  powerful  arguments  to  engage 
Athens  in  defence  oi  ihe  common  cause,  totally 
abandoned  their  principles  iirii^iever  it  suited 
their  conveniency.^    Instead  of  issuing  forth  in 

— -H.  Htro^t  I  Tiii.  e*  140.  t  saq.  ••  Lyiias,  Orat  Funalj. 
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CHAP,  order  to  support  their  allies  in  Boeotia,  they  re-^ 
^  ^  J  mained  within  the  isthmus,  and  endeavoured  to 
fortify  that  inlet  into  their  territory  with  such 
additional  walls  and  bulwarks  as  might  render  it 
impenetrable.  The  work  was  now  complete; 
and  the  Peloponnesians,  secure,  as  they  ima- 
gined,  behind  this  solid  rampart,  equally  disre- 
garded the  safety,  and  despised  the  resentment 
of  their  northern  allies, 
^^•nj-  The  Athenians,  a  second  time  forsaken  by  their 
l^enian^  confederates,  were  obliged  again  to  desert  their 
country.  They  had  scarcely  sailed  to  their  fami- 
lies in  Salamis,  when  Attica  was  invaded  by  the 
Persians.  While  the  fugitives  continued  in  that 
island,  they  received  another  embassy  from  Mar- 
donius,  offering  them  the  same  terms  which  they 
had  formerly  rejected.  They  still  persisted  in  re- 
jecting them }  in  consequence  of  which,  they  be- 
held, without  apparent  uneasiness,  from  the  shores 
of  Salamis  their  territories^  again  laid  waste ; 
their  cities,  and  villas,  and  temples,  devoured  by 
the  flames;  and  every  thing  that  had  escaped  the 
fury  of  the  first  invasion,  destroyed  or  consumed 
by  the  second.  After  committing  these  ravages, 
which,  as  he  had  already  obtained  complete  pos- 
session of  the  country,  deserved  to  be  considered 
only  as  the  effect  of  a  childish  resentment,  Mar- 
donius  returned  into  Boeotia,  that  his  troops 
might  be  supplied  with  provisions,  and  that, 
should  the  enemy  offer  them  battle,  they  might 
engage  in  a  country  better  adapted  than  Attica 
to  the  operations  of  cavalry. 

*?  Herodot.  I.  is.  c.  1.  etieq^ 
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The   Athenians,    who   had  becJn  sent  from  chap, 
^alamis  to  remonstrate  with  the  Spartan  councU  v  -^'^ 
against  the  delays  or  desertion  of  the  Pelopon-  They  re- 
nesians,  were  accompanied  by  ambassadors  from  {IriXthdr 
Platea  and  Megara,  who  confirmed  their  argu«  confe<>«- 
ments  and  complaints.     With  the  indignation  of 
disappointed  confidence,  they  upbraided  the  in- 
difference and  lukewarmness  of  the  Spartans  in 
the  common  cause ;  sentiments  which  ill  corre- 
sponded  with  their  own  generous  ardour.    They     - 
<>3ntrasted  the  base  treachery  of  Sparta,  formerly 
the  honour,  now  the  disgrace  of  Greece,  with  the 
patriotic  magnanimity  of  Athens.     The  latter, 
they  observed,  compelled  by  necessity,  or  urged 
by  resentment  of  the  shameful  dereliction  on  the 
part  of  her  allies,  would  doubtless  accept  the 
terms  offered  by  Mardonius,  and  then  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  must  become  sensible,  when  it  was 
too  late,  that  the  wall  across  the  isthmus  formed 
but  a  partial  and  feeble  defence  ;  and  however  it 
might  secure  them  from  inroads  on  the  side  of 
the  land,  would  ill  protect  their  coasts  against 
the  descents  of  the  Persian,  reinforced  by  the 
Athenian  fleet.  ^ 

Whether  the  eloquence  of  the  ambassadors,  or  Permadtf 
the  returning  senseof  public  utility,  overcame  the  ^"th^e 
pusiUanimous  resolutions  formerly  embraced  by  ^^^ 
the  Spartans,  it  is  certain  that  they  now  first  de- 
termined to  take  the  field.    Five  thousand  Spar- 
tan pike-men  were  accompanied  by  thirty-five 
thousand  Helots.     Their  Peloponnesian  alliea 

■*  Ljiias^  Ont.  Funeb. 
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CHAP  «ent  their  respective  contingents ;  so  that  ^e 
V  ^  V  heavy-armed  men  raised  in  the  peninsula  ex- 
ceeded twenty  thousand^  commanded  by  Pau- 
sanias»  the  guardian  and  kinsman  of  Plistarchus, 
son  of  Leonidas.  Having  marched  beyond  the 
isthmus,  they  were  joined  by  Aristides,  at  the 
head  of  eight  thousand  Athenians,  and  by  a 
superior  number  of  their  alUes  of  Megara,  'JThes* 
pie,  Platea,  Salamis,  Euboea,  and  .^Bgina.  The 
whole  heavy«-armed  troops  amounted  to  nearly 
forty  thousand ;  the  light-armed  were  the  thirty- 
five  thousand  Helots,  attendants  on  the  Spartans, 
and  about  as  many  more,  one  to  each  soldier,  at^ 
tending  the  other  divisions  of  the  army.  * 
Mardo-  Mardonius  having  marched  into  Boeotia,  en- 

campt  on   Camped  on  the  banks  of  the  JEsopus.     His  army 
^^•^    of  tiiree  hundred  thousand  men,   while  they 
BoM>ti« ;     waited  the  enemy's  approach,  of  which  they  were 
secretly  informed  by  the  Argives,  were  employed 
in  building  a  square  fortification,  about  five  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  in  front ;  a  work  of  little  utility, 
since  it  could  only  defend  a  small  portion  of  a 
camp  which  extended  many  miles,  from  the 
Theban  town  of  Erythrasa,  to  the  territory  of 
^Grteki  the  Platceans.     The  Greeks  having  arrived  in 
pMite^  ^^  those  parts,  took  post  at  the  foot  of  mount 
"^        Citheron,  directly  opposite  to  the  enemy, 
inddenu        The  hostile  armies  remained  eleven  daysin  their 
SlTi^^    encampments,  during  which  several  incidents 
of  Platan,   happened,  which  tend  to  display  the  manners  and 
character  of  those  great  bodies  of  men,  who  were 

■•  H«rodot  ].  ix.  e.  i  ^  aeq.    Diodor.  Sicul.  L  zi.  et  Plot  m 
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soon  to  attempt  the  destruction  of  each  other*  c 
Of  thie  Grecians  inhabiting  the  countries  north 
of  Attica,  the  Phocians,  as  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  observe,  were  the  least  disposed  to 
embrace  the  cause  of  Mardonius.     Yet,  as  all 
their  neighbours  had  submitted  to  his  arms,  they 
reluctantly  sent  to  his  camp  a  thousand  soldiers, 
well  armed,  and  commanded  by  Harmocydes,  a 
citizen  of  great  influence  and  authority.     They 
had  not  continued  many  days  in  the  Persian 
army,  when  an  order  came  from  Mardonius  (the 
reason  was  unknown)  for  the  Phocians  to  be 
detached  from  the  rest,  and  encamped  in  a  se- 
parate body  on  the  plain. .  They  had  no  sooner 
obeyed  his  command,  than  the  whole  Persian  ca^ 
valry  appeared  in  sight,  and  soon  formed  them- 
selves in  hostile  array.     It  immediately  occurred 
to  the  Phocians,  and  particularly  to  their  prudent 
commander,  that  Mardonius,    suspecting  their 
fidelity,  or  yielding  to  the  solicitations  of  tlieir 
inveterate  enemies,  the  Thessalians,  had  resolved 
on  their  destruction.      Harmocydes,  therefore, 
pointing  to  the  cavalry,  called  to  his  companions, 
"  You  see  those  men,  who  come  with  aii  evident 
intention  to  destroy  us :  but  let  us  die  like  Gre- 
cians, and  exert  ourselves  with  all  the  fury  of  a 
desperate  defence,  rather  than  tamely  submit  to 
a  dishonourable  fate."    While  he  yet  spoke,  the 
Phocians  seized  their  arms,  arranged  themselves 
in  order  of  battle,  and  supporting  each  other  iq 
redoubled  ranks,  presented  on  every  side  a  firm 
circle  of  protended  lances.     Their  warlike  ap* 
pearance  struck  terror  into  the  surrounding  cloud 
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CHAP,  of  Barbarians,  who  advanced  brandishing,  and  i 
.  ^^-^ »  few  of  the  nearest  throwing,  their  javelins  :  but 
further  they  ventured  not  to  prqpeed;  the  deter- 
mined countenance  of  the  Greeks  sufficed  to 
repel  them  ;  they  retired  in  haste  to  the  Persian 
camp.  A  herald  was  then  sent  by  Mardonius, 
"  desiring  the  Phocians  to  take  courage,  nor  to 
dread  farther  hostilities;  that  they  had  shown 
themselves  to  be  brave  men,  contrary  to  the  ac- 
count which  he  had  received  of  them  ;  and  if 
they  displayed  their  valour  in  the  Persian  cause, 
they  should  find  it  impossible  to  conquer  either 
Xerxes  or  himself  in  good  offices/'  ^ 
^  The  above  relation  tends  to  prove,  that  none 

of  the  Greeks,  not  even  those  who  joined  the 
enemy,  were  deficient  in  courage.  Another  in- 
cident'related  by  the  same  historian  proves,  that 
notwithstanding  the  extreme  folly  of  their  com- 
manders, the  Persians  were  not  universally  defi- 
cient in  wisdom.  While  they  were  encamped 
on  the  -Ssopus,  a  wealthy  Theban  named  Atta- 
ginus,  invited  Mardonius,  with  fifty  of  his  most 
distinguished  officers,  to  a  magnificent  entertain- 
ment. The  feast  was  given  at  Thebes,  and  an 
equal  number  of  Boeotians  were  called  to  it. 
Ainong  these  was  Thersander,  a  native  of  Orcho- 
menus,  and  a  person  of  the  highest  distinction  in 
that  city.  Two  of  the  guests  were  placed  on  each 
couch;  and,  as  Thersander  himself  related  to 
Herodotus,  his  Persian  companion,  after  supper, 
entering  into  conversation*in  the  Greek  tongue, 
testified,  under  the  seal  of  secrecy,  his  gloomy  ap- 

^  Herodot.  h  iz.  e.  J .  at  teq. 
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prehensions  concerning  the  event  of  the  present  c  h  a  ?. 
war*  He  did  not  even  hesitate  to  declare  his  v  ^  _^ 
firm  persuasion,  that  few  Persians  would  survive 
an  engagement.  When  asked  hy  the  Theban, 
Why  he  did  not  communicate  this  opinion  to  his 
general  ?  he  said,  that  men  of  plain  sense  and 
honesty  had  seldom  much  influence  with  the 
great.  It  appeared  from  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
discourse,  that  there  were  many  in  the  Persian 
army,  who,  like  Jiimself,  lamented  the  mad  ambi- 
tion of  Xerxes,  and  the  fatal  rashness  of  Mar- 
donius ;  and  who,  while  they  respected  their 
stations  and  dreaded  their  power,  despised  theu* 
characters  and  condemned  their  conduct.  '**  This 
observation  it  is  proper  to  make  for  the  honour  of 
human  nature.  In  absolute  governments,  it  is 
said  that  men  obey,  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  the 
voice  of  a  despot ;  yet  it  may  be  said  with  equal 
truth,  that  amidst  the  obedience  extorted  by  fear,  . 
they  often  see  and  regret  the  folly  of  their 
shepherd. 

In  such  nigh  neighbourhood,  it  was  scarcely  to  skirmishes 
be  expected  that  the  hostile  camps  should  remain  t^e  Greikt 
without  frequent  skirmishes.     These  preludes  to  ^^  .^« 
the  general  engagement  ended  favourably  for  cmyairj. 
the  Grecians.  Three  thousand  soldiers,  furnished 
by  the  rocky  district  of  Megara,  were  posted  on 
the  side  most  exposed  to  the  enemy's  cavalry, 
by  whose  incursions  they  had  been   so  much 
harassed,  that  they  determined  to  abandon  that 
diflScult  station.     Before  executing  this  design, 
they  sent  a  herald  to   the  Grecian  generals, 

SI  H«ro«lot.  I  ix.  c.  U. 
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intimating  their  resolution,  embraced  from  ncs 
cessity,  and  at  the  same  time  hinting  the  injustice 
of  detaining  them,  from  the  time  of  their  first 
encampment,    in   a  post  of  peculiar    danger, 
which,  though  they  had  hitherto  indeed  main- 
tained it  with  singular  constancy  and  fortitude, 
they  now  found  themselves  unable  longer  to 
defend.  Pausanias  addressed  himself  successively 
to  the  whole  army,  to  know  whether  any  divi- 
sion was  willing  to  change  posts  with  the  Me- 
garians.     All  were  silent,  cwr  declined  the  pro- 
posal on  frivolous  pretences.     The  Athenians 
alone,  actuated  by  that  love  of  pre-eminence 
which  they  did  not  more  ardently  desire  than 
they  justly  deserved,   voluntarily  oflered  their 
services  on  this  trying  occasion.     They  had  not 
long  occupied    the  important  post,  when  the 
enemy's  cavalry  began  to  assault  them.     The 
assault  they  repelled  with  vigour,  and  Masistius 
the  Persian  general  fell  in  the -action.    A  terrible 
conflict  ensued,  according  to  ancient  custom, 
around  the  body  of  the  dead  General.      The 
Athenians  at  length  gained  possessionof  it,  though 
they  began  to  give  way  before  more  impetuous 
attacks  of  the  horse,  yet  upon  being  supported  by 
a  reinf6rcement  from  the  main  body,  they  again 
recovered  theirground,  and  compelled  the  Persians 
to  retire.     When  messengers  arrived  in  the  camp 
with  an  account  of  this  defeat  and  the  death  of 
their  commander,  Mardonius  and  his  attendants 
biu^t  into  tears  i  their  lamentations  were  soon 
communicated  to  the  troops,  and  difiiised  over 
the  army,  whose  plaintive  cries  filled  the  whole 
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land  of  3oooti«.     The  Persians  tore  their  hair»  e  H  A  t. 
<Ufl%ured  their  fyces,  and  displayed  every  syoip-  «.  ,-]^'^  / 
torn  of  intolerable  woe  s  f<Hr  they  h^td  lost  Ma^ 
siBtius,  who,  in  comeliness  and  stature,  was  the 
first  of  their  generals,  and  in  military  couragf 
and  address  only  secmid  to  Mardonius.^ 

Hie  Grecians  having  Uius  bra/vely  delivere4  The 
themselves  from  the  incursiop  of  the  Persian  ^^J^, 
cavalry,  wer^  now  exposed  to  a  stUl  greater  in-  Hysim  im 
convenience,  the  scarcity  of  fresh  water,  which  tory  oF 
«oon  obliged  them  to  decamp.   Their  late  success  ^^^^^ 
afforded  a  fkvourable  moment  for  executing  this 
dangerous  measure.    Ttiey  proceeded  in  araas 
along  the  foot  of  mount  Citheron,  ready  to  rep^ 
the  attack  of  the  enemy,   by  converting  the 
eohtmn  of  march  into  an  order  of  battle.     They 
arrived  without  opposition  at  the  place  appointed. 
This  was  a  phdn  near  the  village  of  Hysia,.iii 
tJie  territory  of  Flatasa,  interspersed  with  many 
gende-  eminences,  adorned  with  fi,  grove  and 
temple  sacred  to  the  genius  of  the  place,  and 
enriched  by  the  copious  fountain  G^gaphia  ;  ^t 
necessary  resource  to  the  Greeks,  as  the  enemy, 
by  means  of  their  cavaiiy  and  archers,   com- 
manded both  sides  of  the  ^so^s. 

It  might  be  expected,  that  men  prepared  to  Disseo- 
defend  every  thing  most  .dear  to  them,  should  ^^*"*'* 
have  preserved  in  the  field  perfect  agreement  army, 
and  unanimity  s    e^ecially  as  the  Gh'eekS;  on 
soine  occasions  at  least,  seemed  sensible  that 
m(M  concord  was  necessaiy  for  the  generai 
fitifety.      When  the  allies  on  both  sides   the 

^  Herodot.  1.  \x:  c.  i24. 
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isthmus  had  assembled  in  Attica>  they  vowed 
with  common  consent  to  the  gods,  and  bound 
themselves  by  the  most  tremendous  oaths  to  main^ 
tain  with  stedfast  adherence  an  unshaken  fidelity 
to  Greece,  to  prefer  liberty  to  life,  to  obey  the 
command  of  their  leaders,  and  to  bury  their  com- 
panions slain  in  battle.  Should  fortune  render 
them  victorious  (which  to  their  present  ardour 
seemed  scarcely  a  matter  of  doubt),,  they  swore 
never  to  demolish  any  city  whose  inhabitants  had 
concurred  with  the  general  voice  on  this  import- 
ant occasion,  and  never  to  rebuild  the  temples 
defaced  by  the  Barbarians,  but  to  leave  them  to 
the  most  distant  posterity,  as  a  monument  of 
sacrilegious  rage,  and  an  incitement  to  honourable 
revenge.  They  swore  also  to  institute  an  annual 
festival  denominated  "  Common  Liberty**,'*  and 
to.consecrate  public  games  and  sacrifices  to  the 
goddess,  the  great  author  of  their  union,  and  the 
venerable  object  of  their  worship.  But  these 
public-spirited  sentiments  continued  not  long 
to  actuate  them.  We  have  already  had  occasion 
to  remark  several  symptoms  of  approaching 
animosity.  Hieir  dissensions  soon  broke  out 
into  an  open  rupture,  and  prevailed,  even  on 
the  eve  of  a  battle,  not  only  between  rival  re- 
publics, but  in  the  bosom  of  almost  every 
comnmnity. 
i^^^jCT  The  first  contest  arose  between  the  Atlieniana 
the  Athe-    and  Tegeaus,  about  the  command  of  the  left  winff^ 

niant  and     ^,^..,,,,         .,  ,        ,  ^^ 

Tegeans.     Both  parties  yielded  the  nght,  as  the  place  of 
greatest  honour,  to  the  Spartans.    But  the  citi- 

M  Hetodot  1.  ix   c.  8.  et  scq. 
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aens  of  Tegea,  in  number  three  thousand,  had  chap. 
been  Jong  deemed  the  best  soldiers  in  Arcadia ;  ^^^ 
and,  in  all  the  conjunct  expeditions  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians,  they  had  always  obtained,  unrivalled^ 
the  second  honours  of  the  field.  These  they 
professed  themselves  unwilling  to  relinquish, 
alleging  the  heroic  exploits  of  their  ancient 
kings;  and  asserting  "  That  the  actions  of  the 
Athenians,  performed  either  during  thifir  royal 
or  dembcratical  government,  could  not  bear  a 
comparison  with  their  own :  they  appealed  on 
this  subject  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  whom  they  had  often  fought  and  con- 
quered,  and  whose  decision  in  their  favour  they 
rather  claimed  than  requested."  This  bold  pre- 
tension the  Athenians  repelled,  with  as  much 
dignity  as  eloquence.  "  We  know,'*  said  they, 
**  that  the  Greeks  are  here  assembled,  not  to  dis- 
pute about  precedency,  but  to  fight  the  Bar- 
barian.  Yet,  as  the  Tegeans  have  mentioned 
their  ancestors,  it  becomes  us  to  maintain  the 
immortal  renown  of  our  own.  Need  we  mention 
their  ancient  victories  over  the  impious  Thebans  j 
their  chastisement  of  the  insolent  Eurystheus ; 
their  generous  protection  of  the  unfortunate  sons 
of  Hercules  ?  When  Greece  was  invaded  by  the 
warlike  Amazons,  and  afterwards  by  the  fiercer 
savages  of  Scythia  and  Thrace,  the  Athenians  re- 
sisted and  overcame  the  common  enemy.  What 
people  fought  with  more  bravery  than  they  in 
the  war  of  Troy?  But  perhaps  we^  who  now 
address  you,  have  degenerated  from  the  glory 
of  our  ancestors.  Let  the  battle  of  Marathon 
K  K  8 
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(}  ^A  P.  «flk6e  the  fbdl  stt^dMi.  Th«re,  tundcfed  and 
^4fl^  ^^^^  ^^  defended  the  gttietal  safety,  inidfi* 
tained  the  ^ofy  df  Greece,  And  raised,  by  the 
prowess  of  our  single  republic,  a  trophy  ovef 
forty  nations.  iThis  exploit,  had  we  no  other  Up 
allege,  entitles  us  to  the  rank  claimed  by  th^ 
Tegeans,  and  to  far  greater  honours.  But  the 
present  is  not  a  tiftie  for  such  contests ;  place  ii^ 
therefoi^,  O  Spartans !  in  whatevef  station  ym 
think  fit  j  there  we  will  behave  like  brave  meh.'^ 
Theif  woi'ds  were  scarcely  ended,  when  the  whole 
Artny  of  the  Lacedfiemoniatls  cried  out  with  6tie 
•  Cdtisetit,  •*  That  the  Athenians  were  fer  wortf 
i»6»hy  than  the  Tegeans  ot  any  nation  of  Ai^ 
cadia,  td  staiid  at  the  head  of  tihe  left  wing  ;*' 
ahd  accordingly  they  astomed  that  important 
post.** 
The  Per.  Meantime  the  Barbarian  army  appitiached^ 
«!^^^  The  Medes  and  Persians  encamped  on  the  plaln^ 
theeDemj.  f^fontiug  the  Spartans !  the  Greckm  auxiliarfes 
Hrete  placed  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Athe* 
nians.  It  is  easy  to  perceive,  even  at  this  dis^ 
tance  of  time,  ^e  reason  for  such  an  affange- 
ment.  The  Persians  avoided  to  encounter  the 
Athenian  bravery,  t^^hich  they  had  already  fatally 
experienced  in  the  field  of  Marathon ;  and,  as 
the  Thebans  were  the  most  powefful  and  the 
tjriamiest  at  their  foreign  allies,  as  well  ai  the 
inveterate  enemies  to  Athenife,  it  >«ras  thought 
ptoper  to  oppose  them  to  that  side  on  which  the 
Athenians  were  posted.  Ambiguous  oracles, 
attended  by  unfavourable  omens  and  prophecies^ 

^  Herodot.  1.  ix.  c  26,  et  seq.    Plut.  in  ArUtui. 
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had  hitherto  deterred  Mardonius  from  Tenturiog  c  H  A  V. 
a  general  engagement  j   and  he  was  at  length  v      \^j 
determined  to  this  measure,  not  from  any  auspi- 
cious  ^  change  in  the  admonitions  of  Heaven^ 
but  from  the  apparent  timidity  occasioned  by 
the  real  dissensions  of  the  Greeks. 

The  same  reasons  which  made  Mardonius  de>»  ^^ 
aire  to  preserve,  made  Pausonius  wish  to  alter,  camp  a  ^ 
the  relative  ctisposition  of  their  respective  camps^  ^^^  *^^ 
Except  in  the  glorious  contest  at  Tharmopylffi, 
in  which  they  devoted  themselves  to  death  for 
the  safety  of  their  country,  the  Spartans  had 
never  contended  with  the  Medes^  but  they  had 
<^en  fought  and  conquered  the  BcsotiaBs.  Pau- 
aanius  therefore  desired  (for  though  dignified 
with  the  title  of  General,  he  could  not  command) 
the  Athenians  to  change  places  with  his  country- 
men. This  request  was  cheerfully  complied  with  ( 
but  other  circumstances  sowed  dissension  in  the 
Athenian  camp.^  Tlie  quiet  likewise  of  the  Lace- 
dflsmonisms  was  disturbed  by  the  quarrds  between 
Pausanias  and  Anompharetus,  the  Spartan  next 
in  commaad}  imd,  conspiring  with  these  internal 
ammosities,  the  Persian  horse  beat  up  their 
quarters,  intercepted  their  convoys,  and,  by  an 
unexpected  incursion,  destroyed  tfactr  watering- 


»  Tbe  prdphets  ooanilted  mete  Greeks,  mho  pedtttpt  f^reily 
aenred  the  cause  of  their  eouotry.  Mardonius  resolved  to  ^ogB§^ 
the  enemy,  as  we  learn  from  Herodotus,  without  regarding  dieir 
predBctimis.  Alexander  of  Macedon  eame  in  the  riight  to  the 
Grecian  camp,  to  give  nitiniBtion  of  tbst  resoSntion;  yet  IMbvde. 
nius  seems  to  have  been  immediately  determined  to  attack,  i^  the 
cireuiustances  mentioned  in  the  text. 

^  Pkrtarc^.  in  ArtAid. 
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CHAP,  place^  It  thus  became  necessary  again  to  de» 
.  _^^,  camp^  The  obscurity  of  midnight  was  chosen 
as  the  most  convenient  time  for  effecting  this 
purpose ;  and  the  destined  place  of  retreat  was 
a  narrow  slip  of  ground  lying  towards  the  source 
of  the  iEsopuSy  and  confined  between  that  river 
and  mount  Citheron.  This  post  was  at  least 
preferred  by  the  majority ;  for  the  Greeks  were 
by  no  means  unanimous ;  so  that  when  the 
march  was  ordered,  many  of  the  allies  abandoned 
their  leaders ;  others  took  refuge  in  the  neigh- 
bouring temples,  to  elude  the  pursuit  of  the 
horse;  while  Anompharetus  the  Spartan  de- 
clared, "  That  neifJier  he,  nor  the  division 
under  his  command,  should  ever  fly  from  the 
enemy  :'*  and  in  consequence  of  its  diq>ersion 
in  so  many  diflTerent  directions,  the  Grecian 
army  presented  next  morning  the  appearance^ 
not  of  a  regular  march,  but  of  a  flight  or  rout* 
Mardonius  Mardouius  was  apprised  that  the  Greeks  bad 
5J^'  changed  their  order  of  battle.  He  was  now  in- 
formed, that  they  had  abandoned  their  camp. 
Not  doubting  that  fear  had  precipitated  their 
retreat,  he  ordered  his  soldiers  to  pursue  the 
fogitives,  and  to  complete  the  victory.  The 
Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians  were  still  within 
his  reach;  the  former  near  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  the  latter  in  the  middle  of  the  plain. 
Having  sent  his  Grecian  auxiliaries,  amounting 
to  fifty  thousand,  against  the  Athenians,  he  ad- 
vanced  with  the  bravest  of  the  Persian  troops 
towards  that  portion  of  the  enemy  which  had 
shown  an  anxious  solicitude  to  avoid  his  arms. 
Never   did  the  contrast   appear   greater   than 
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iXk  the  opposite  appearance  and  behaviour  of  the 
warring  nations  on  this  occasion.  The  Barba- 
iians,  ill-armed,  and  totally  ignorant  of  discipline, 
advanced  without  order  and  with  a  loud  insult- 
ing noise.  The  Lacedaemonians,  carefully 
covered  with  their  shields,  observed  in  silence 
the  result  of  their  sacrifices.  While  the  heavenly 
admonitions  were  unfavourable,  they  patiently 
received  the  darts  and  javelins  which  the  enemy 
threw  upon  them.  But  as  soon  as  Pausanius,  The  battl« 
Casting  his  eyes  towards  a  neighbouring  temple 
of  Juno,  and  devoutly  entreating  the  protection 
of  the  goddess,  had  obtained,  in  the  changing 
aspect  of  the  victims,  a  propitious  answer  to  his 
prayer,  the  Spartans  proceeded  with  intrepidity 
to  close  with  their  opponents.  ^  The  Persians, 
reinforced  with  the  Sacae,  a  Scythian  tribe,  sus- 
tained the  attack  with  great  bravery.  Immense 
numbers  were  slain  j  but  new  numbers  succeeded, 
crowding  together  in  tumultuous  disorder,  and 
making  an  hideous  outcry,  as  if  they  had  in- 
tended to  tear  in  pieces  and  to  devour  the  enemy. 
Mardonius,  mounted  on  a  white  steed  of  un- 
common strength  and  swiftness,  was  distin- 
guished in  every  part  of  the  battle  by  the 
splendour  of  his  appearance,  but  still  more  by 
deeds  of  signal  valour.  He  was  attended  by  a 
thousand  horsemen,  consisting  of  the  flower  of 
the  Persian  nobility,  all  alike  ambitious  to  imitate 
the  example,  and  to  eipulate  the  fame  of  their 
leader.  Had  their  skill  been  equal  to  their 
courage,  or  had  they  previously  bestowed  as 

37  Herodot  1.  ix.  c.  62.  et  scq. 
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much  pains  in  disciplining  theit  troops  as  in 
improving  their  own  agility  and  address,  either 
the  Greeks  must  have  been  conquered,  or  the 
battle  must  have  remained  doubtfid.  But  the 
Barbarians  acted  without  union  or  concert}  and* 
as  they  fought  singly,  were  successively  defeated* 
It  is  the  nature  and  the  greatest  disadvantage  of 
cavalryi  not  to  increase  in  force  in  proportion  to 
the  reduplication  of  its  ranks*  The  Grecian  pha- 
lanXf  on  the  other  hand,  received  an  accession  of 
strength  from  every  addition  to  its  depth  y  the 
ranks  behind  supported  those  before  {  no  powa 
was  mis>«pentor  unexerted,  and  theeffect  might  be 
continually  augmented,  till  it  became  irresistible. 
Availing  themselves  of  this  circumstance,  the 
l^icedsemonians  thickened  their  rank^  extended 
their  spears,  sustained  the  shock,  and  penetrated 
the  depth,  of  the  bravest  Persian  sqnadr<». 
Death  of  Mardonius  fell  by  the  fortunate  arm  of  the 
niu8,wd  Spartan  Aieimnestus.^  The  death  of  the  general 
d^^lriL  ^^'^^  immediately  followed  by  the  defeat  of  the 
Persians,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Per^ans  by  the 
fli^t  of  the  Barbarian  army.  Artabazus,  the 
Parthian  chie^  had  from  the  beginnii^  con- 
demned the  rash  measures  of  Mardonius.  He 
conmianded  forty  thousand  men,  who  were  pre- 
pared on  every  occasion  to  follow  the  example 
of  their  leader*  .  As  soon  as  he  perceived  the 

i^Composed  of  tw«  Greek  ^oHi,  which  nay  be  tmifllafted  ^  of 
immortal  memory  :**  an  instance  among  ma^y  that  the  Greeks  fre> 
quently  gave  names  characteristic  of  persons;  a  custom  which  like- 
vise  preiFBiledl  much  among  the  Jews.  See  Mlehaelis's  IVsaslatios 
«nd  Annotations  on  Genesis   p.  37.  et  passiHK 


the  Barba- 
rians. 
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eoAfublofi  of  th6  Btrsifttts,  he  m^e  the  signid  fbf  chap. 
his  troops  to  quit  the  field.  He  conducted  them  \^^;^ 
through  the  territory  of  the  Phocians,  and  by  a 
'  hasty  tnarch  to  the  Hellespont,  anticipating  the 
news  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  Mardonius, 
returned  in  safety  io  the  Asiatic  coasts  with  the 
forces  entrusted  to  his  care.  * 

The  remainder  of  the  discomfited  Barbarians  Defeat  of 
sought  refuge  in  their  camp,  which,  as  we  have  tSiT^ 
already  mentioned,  had  been  strengthened  by  a 
etmsiderable  fbrtification.  The  Spartans  pursued 
them  with  great  ardour,  but  were  unable  to  force 
their  encampment.  The  Tegeans  and  oth« 
troops  seconded  the  attack,  but  no  impression 
could  be  made  on  the  wall,  till  the  arrival  of  the 
Athenians.  These  generous  defenders  of  the 
cause  of  liberty  had  repulsed  the  Grecian 
au:tiliaries,  who  impiously  assisted  the]  enemies 
of  their  country.  The  behaviour  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  traitors  ftunished  the  occasion  of  an 
easy  victory  j  for,  unable  to  meet  the  just  re* 
proaches  and  indignant  looks  of  their  country* 
men,  they  soon  betook  themselves  to  flight, 
which,  in  the  present  case,  seemed  more  honour- 
able than  resistim«e.  The  Thebans  alone  op- 
posed  with  gneat  perseverance  the  Athenian 
valour}  they  did  not  desist  f5rom  hostility  till 
several  hundreds  were  skdn;  and  when  com- 
pelled to  quit  the  field,  they  Bed  towards  Boeotia, 
and  shut  themselves  up  within  the  strong  walls^ 
of  their  city.  Instead  of  pursuing  these  fugitives, 

A  berodot  1.  in.  c.  65. 
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though  their  domestic  and  inveterate  foes,  the 
Athenians,  with  a  laudable  moderation  and 
prudence,  probably  inspired  by  Aristides,  then 
one  of  their  generals,  hastened  to  reinforce  the 
Lacedaemonians,  who  had  already  engaged  and 
put  to  flight  the  main  strength  of  the  enemy. 
The  Athenians,  however,  came  in  time  to  com- 
plete the  glory  of  that  memorable' day.  They 
attacked  with  redoubled  vigour  the  fortification, 
which  had  been  in  vain  assaulted  by  their  allies^ 
and  having  effected  a  breach  in  the  wall,  entered 
the  Persian  camp.  They  were  followed  by  the 
brave  soldiers  of  Tegea,  and  afterwards  by  the 
The  Per-  Spartans.  The  Barbarians  were  seized  with 
^^!^^  consternation  at  seeing  so  many  myriads  confined 
thdr         within  a  narrow  space.      The  means  of  their 

camp,  ^ 

expected  safety  4)ecame  the  principal  cause  of 
their  destruction.  Fear  hindered  them  to  fight; 
the  wall  hindered  them  to  fly ;  the  great  number 
of  the  enemy  made  it  dangerous  for  the  victors 
to  give  quai'ter;  resentment  of  past  injuries 
prompted  them  to  revenge ;  of  near  two  hundred 
thousand  Barbarians,  not  two  thousand  escaped 
the  fury  of  the  Grecian  spear.  ^ 
The  valu.  .  The  event  of  this  bloody  engagement  not  only 
^nd*^*^  delivered  theGreeks from  thedangerof servitude, 
there.  but  gave  them  possession  of  greater  wealth  than 
they  could  ever  have  expected  to  possess.  In  his 
precipitate  retreat  from  Greece,  Xerxes  left  behind 
him  all  his  riches  and  magnificence.  His  most 
valuable  effects  were  bestowed  on  Mardonius,  the 

**  Hcrodot.  J.  ix.  c.  100. 
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flatterer  of  his  inclinations,  and  the  unfortunate  chap. 
minister  of  his  revenge.     The  rest  was  divided  ,  J^    , 
among  his  inferior  favourites;   and,  independ- 
ently of  the  bounty  of  the  prince,  the  tents  of 
the  Persian  nobles  furnished  a  ¥ride  profusion  of 
elegance  and  splendour.     Couches  magnificently 
embroidered ;  tables  of  gold  and  silver  ;  bowls 
and  goblets  of  gold ;  stalls  and  mangers  of  brass, 
curiously   wrought  and    ornamented ;    chains, 
bracelets,  scymitars,  some  of  solid  gold,  others 
adorned  with  precious  stones  ;  and,  to  crown  all, 
many  chests  of  Persian  money,  which  began  at 
that  time,  and  continued  long  afterwards  to  be 
current  in  Greece.      In  the  common  mass  of 
appil,  Herodotus  reckons  a  great  many  Persian 
women,  besides  innumerable  horses  and  camels.  ^ 
The  whole  being  collected  into  one  place,  the  How  ap- 
tenth  was  consecrated  to  the  gods*     A  tenth  of  p^'*^ 
the  remainder,  was  bestowed   on   the  general. 
Peculiar  presents  were  offered  to  the  temples  of 
Olympian  Jove,  Isthmian  Neptune,  and  Delphian 
Apollo,   the  favourite  divinities   of  the  whole 
Grecian  name;  nor  did  the  Athenians  forget 
to   show  particular  gratitude   to  their   adored 
Minerva.      Prizes  were  aft;erwards  distributed 
among  the  bravest  of  the  surviving  warriors ;  for, 
though  the  victory  had  been  obtained  with  little 
blood,  yet  several  hundreds  had  fallen,  now  la-^ 
mentedas  the  most  generous  and  daring;  among 
whom  \teTe  ninety-one  Spartans,  fifty-two  Athe- 
nians, and  sixteen  men  of  Tegea.     Callicratides, 
a  Spartan,  the  bravest  and  most  beautiful  of  the 
Greeks,  was  slain  by  an  arrow,  before  Pausanias, 
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who  had  Dot  yet  finished  the  saorifiot,  had  givaa 
the  signal  of  engagements     As  he  fell,  he  aaid 
to  those  around  him,  that  he  was  contented  to 
die  for  Oreeoe,  but  regretted  dying  inglonouslj, 
having  performed  nothing  worthy  of  himself, 
or  the  coimnon  cause.    But  in  the  batde  itvdf 
no  combatant  behaved  with  such  distinguished 
bravery  as  Aristodemus,  who  alone,  of  three 
hundred  l^partuis,  survived  the  action  of  Ther- 
mopylsB.    This  circumstance  had  rendered  him 
contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen.    He 
was  continually  upbraided  with  the  base  desw« 
tion  of  his  ccnnpanions.    The  most  heroic  deeds 
could  not  restore  him  to  the  good  opinion  of  the 
public,  and  it  was  asserted  by  the  S^Mutans,  that 
even  on  the  present  occasion,  as  he  had  deter- 
mined to  seek  a  voluntary  death  inorder  toefiace 
the  stain  of  his  former  infamy,  he  was  not  entu 
tied  to  any  of  those  honours  which  are  deservedly 
bestowed  on  the  genuine  efforts  of  spontaneous 
valour.** 
Hie  con-        Tlie  Greeks  buried  their  dead  with  every  cir. 
Q^^^     cumstance  of  funeral  pomp,  erected  in  the  fidd 
eiuwtiie      of  battle  conspicuous  trophies  of  thejr  renown, 
^*th^e!^  and  appropriated  the  vslue  of  twenty  thousand 
^^        pounds  for  dedicating  triples  and  statues  to  the 
tutelary  deities  of  Platsea,  the  illustrious  scene 
of  victory.      A  £ew  days  were  ^ent  in  these 
transactiovis$  after  whidi  it  was  determined,  by 
universal  consei^  to  march  into  Boaotia,  in  order 
to  chastise  the  perjSdy  of  the  Tliebans.    On  the 
eleventh  day  after  the  battle^  they  arrived  in  the 

<•  Htrodot.  I.  ix.  e.  70. 
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neighbourhood  of  Thebes,  ravaged  the  territory,  c  tt  A  P> 
and  made  approaches  to  the  walls.  The  citizens,  \,^^L^ 
who  were  not  all  equally  guilty  or  equally  ob- 
noxious,  escaped  general  destruction  by  surren- 
dering the  leaders  of  the  faction  which  abetted 
the  interest  of  the  Medes.  The  traitors  were 
carried  to  Corinth,  condemned  without  trial,  and 
sacrificed  to  the  manes  of  their  countrymen  who 
had  fallen  at  Marathon,  Salamis,  and  Plat«a,  in 
defence  of  political  liberty  and  national  in« 
dependence.  ^ 

The  battle  of  Platssa  happened  on  the  twenty*  Battle  of 
second  of  September ;  and,  on  the  same  day,  J|J^  *" 
another  battle,  not  less  glorious  or  less  decisive, 
"-was  fought  between  the  same  nations  at  the  pro- 
montory of  Mycal6  in  Ionia,  opposite  to  the  isle 
of  Samos.  The  shattered  remnant  of  the  Persiaa 
fleet,  which  had  escaped  destruction  on  the  fatal 
twentieth  of  October  of  the  preceding  year,  took 
refuge  in  the  friendly  ports  of  Asia  Minor.  The  ' 
victorious  armament  had  sui&red  too  much  in  re« 
peated  shocks  with  a  superior  force,  to  engage  at 
that  late  season  in  the  pursuit  of  an  enemy,  whose 
strength,  amounting  to  above  four  himdred  ves* 
sels,  was  still  nearly  the  double  of  their  own* 
The  little  squadron  of  Themistocles,  aveirse  to' 
inactivity,  found  occupation,  as  we  already  had 
occasion  to  notice,  in  laying  the  islands  of  the 
iEgaean  under  contribution.  The  great  body  of 
the  fleet  rendezvoused  in  the  harbours  of  Mgini. 
There  the  Grecians  contmued  during  the  ¥rinter, 
and  before  the  season  for  action  approached^  the 

**  Herodot.   1.  ix.  c.  85. 
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CHAP,  command  was  bestowed  on  Xantippus  the  Athe- 
^  J^'i  nian,  and  on  Leotychy  dcs,  the  Spartan  king.    To 
these  commanders,  whose  abilities  and  influence 
in  their  respective  republics,  we  formerly  had  an 
opportunity  to  mention,  there  arrived  early  in 
the  spring  a  secret  deputation  from  several  cities 
of  Ionia,  entreating  that  the  valour  of  the  Euro- 
pean Greeks,  which  had  been  so  successfully 
employed  in  their  own  defence,  might  be  still 
farther  exerted  in  deHvering  from  bondage  their 
brethren  in  Asia.     In  consequence  of  this  invi- 
tation,  the  fleet  sailed  eastward,  and  had  scarcely 
reached  the  coast  of  Delos,  when  a  second  era- 
bassy  came  from  the  Samians,  proposing  the  same 
measures  as  the  first,  and  farther  adding,  that  the 
Persian  fleet  now  lying  in  the  harbour  of  Samos, 
might  be  attacked  and  defeated  without  danger 
or  difficulty.     The  Grecians  seized  with  eager- 
ness a  favoiuable  opportunity  for  terminating  the 
*    war:   but,   before  they  arrived  at  Samos,   the 
enemy  suspecting  their  motions,  and  unwilling 
to  hazard  another  engagement  at  sea,  had  retired 
to  the  Ionic  coast,  and,  according  to  the  custom 
of  that  age,  not  only  drawn  their  ships  on  shore, 
but  surrounded  them  with  a  ditch  and  palUsade, 
and  even  a  stone  wall  of  considerable  strength. 
The  vessels  thus  secured,  the  sailors,  amounting  to 
forty  thousand,  commanded  by  Artayndes,  formed 
a  camp  along  the  shore.     They  were  reinforced 
by  the  Persian  army  under  Tigranes,  computed  at 
sixty  thousand.  Itappearsnotwhether  this  power- 
ful body  of  men  made  any  attempt  to  disturb  the 
landing  of  the  Greeks,  who  at  the  highest  compu- 
*i3 
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tation  could  not  amount  to  a  fourth  part  of  their  C  HA  P. 
number.  It  seems  most  probable  that  they  dis-  ^  '  » 
daiued  this  measure,  and  though  they  acknow- 
ledged their  inferiority  at  sea,  determined  to 
hazard  at  land  a  general  engagement,  in  which 
the  isles  and  Hellespont,  as  well  as  the  flourishing 
cities  of  the  Asiatic  coast,  should  form  the  im- 
portant prize  of  victory. 

The  Greeks  did  not  decline  the  battle.  Xan-  The 
tippus  is  said  to  have  made  use  of  a  similar  con-  ^^foui. 
trivance  with  that  employed  by  Themistocles  at 
Artemisium,  for  depriving  the  enemy  of  their 
Grecian  auxiliaries.^  A  more  probable  strata- 
gem is  ascribed  to  Leotychides,  who,  in  order  to 
encourage  his  troops,  is  said  to  have  industriously 
spread  a  report  that  their  countrymen  had  ob- 
tained a  signal  victory  at  Plataea*^  This  report^ 
by  whatever  means  ^  it  was  raised  aikl  circulated, 
had  doubdess  a  considerable  eflFect  in  deciding 
the  fortune  of  the  day.  Other  circumstances, 
not  less  powerfiil,  were  the  general  revolt  of  the 
Asiatic  Greeks,  and  the  silent  contest  erf  honour 
between  the  Spartans  and  Athenians.  Among 
the  Barbarian  troops,  the  Persians  behaved  with 
uncommon  bravery  j   and,  on  the  side  of  the 

«  The  story  is  improbable,  beeause  the  Asiatic  Greeks  had  al- 
r^y  declared  their  intention  to  revolt  It  was  not  the  interest  of 
Xantippus,  therefore,  to  make  the  Perrians  suspect  thdr  fidelity,, 
since  treacherous  friends  are  always  more  dangerous  than  open 


44  Herodotus  (Lix.  c.  100.)  and  Diodorus  (l.xi  c.3i.)  diflfer  in 
their  accounts. 
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Grecians,  the  battle  of  Mycal^  was  more  bloody 
than  any  other  fought  in  the  course  of  the  war» 
It  deserves  attention,  that  in  all  these  memorable 
actions,  the  Greeks  had  no  resource  but  in  vie* 
tory.  But  the  Barbarians  had  provided  probable 
means  of  saffety,  even  in  case  of  a  defeat.  On 
the  jMresent  occasion  they  had  endeavoured,  not 
only  to  secure  a  retreat  within  a  strongly  fortified 
camp,  but  to  acquire  an  undisturbed  passage 
through  the  narrow  defiles  of  Mycal6.  Yet  aU 
their  precautions  were  ineffectual  against  the 
valour  and  fortune  of  the  Grreeks.  The  Milesians, 
posted  by  the  enanay  to  guard  the  passes  of  the 
mountains,  prevented,  instead  of  promoting,  their 
escape.  The  Spartans  pursued  them  with  great 
slaughter  in  that  dunection ;  while  the  Athenians, 
assisted  by  the  allies  of  Corinth^  Sicyon,  and 
Trs^en^,  advanced  with  undaunted  bravery  to 
attack  their  camp.  The  Asiatic  Greeks,  who  at 
all  times  acknowledged  the  warlBce  preeminence 
of  thdr  Eurc^ean  brethren,  emulated,  in  the 
present  engagement  alone,  in  which  they  fought 
for  every  thing  dear  to  them,  the  admired  valour 
Conciti-  P^  ^^  ancesbon.  Above  forty  thous^id  Per- 
sion  and    gj^ug  perished  in  the  field ;  many  &I1  in  the  pur- 


coDse- 


ouences  of  suit,  or  in  defending  their  entrenchments :  the 

^^nva.   remainder  fled  in  disorder,  nor  thought  tfaem- 

•ion.         selves  secure  till  they  had  reached  the  walls  of 

Sardes.    Their  ships,  their  camp,  the  freedom  of 

Ionia,  and  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the 

Asiatic  coast,  formed  the  inestimable  prize  of 
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the  victors  j  and  thus  the  expedition  of  Xerxes,  chap. 
undertaken  with  a  view  to  enslave  Europe,  re-       ^ 
stored  liberty  to  the  fairest  portion  of  Asia.  ^ 

4^  Herodot.  I.ix.  c.90. — c.114.    Diodonis  Siculus,  KxL  c.54. 

—  C.  38. 
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